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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue curious “ Antiquarian Notices,” by the learned author of the article 
* On the Nature of the Office of Mareschal,”—and the letter relating to the 
compilation of a Gaelic Dictionary, will appear in our next. 

The articles— On the Utility of studying the Ancient and Foreign Lan- 
guages” — On the Origin of Whig and Tory”—‘ On the Detrition of Moun- 
tains, &c.”—and the Review of a recent elegant Poem, transmitted by A. D. 
=are under consideration. 

The Review of Dr Irving’s Life of Buchanan has been unavoidably post- 
poned. 

The continuation of the ““ Memorandums of a View-Hunter,”—and the 
Letter relating to the proposed New Translation of the Psalms, were too late 
for insertion. 

The obliging ‘ Hints’ from N——’s, and the Additional Communications from : 
* Strila,’ and from “ An unknown Friend,” have been duly received :—Also, 
several Gypsey Notices, which will be carefully attended to in our next. 

The paper on ‘ Craniology,’ by ‘ Peter Candid,’ would have appeared in our 
present Number if it had not contained some improper personal allusions. 

The “‘ Memoirs of the House of Graham,” in the shape in which they have 
been sent us, have nothing more to recommend them than the good intentions 
of the author. 

The paper under the title of “ Irish Literature,” which announces the 
intended early publication of an “ Irish-English Dictionary,” in one volume 
quarto, by Edward O’Reilly,” was omitted to be noticed in another place. 

From the same quarter we have received some extracts from a new work, of | 
which the object seems to be to prove an affinity between the Hebrew and 
Irish languages ; but we know not well what to make of them, and our corres« 






| pondent has not condescended to assist us. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


a 


ON THE NATURE OF THE OFFICE 
OF MARESCHAL. 


Tue learned Selden has traced the 
etymology of Marsuat under all its 
variations of Mariscaldus, Marscaldus, 
and Marscalcus, from the Teutonic 
* schalk,” a servant, and “‘ maere,” a 
horse, or rather a mare—the mare, it 
seems, being always the better horse*, 
and therefore very properly used ge- 
nerically to designate the — 
adding, that the term strictly describes 
a person who busied himself about 
horses and the manege. 

This popular derivation is, in some 
degree, countenanced by the epithet 
having been applied to innkeepers, 
grooms, farriers, and horse-doctors, as 
is proved by sundry passages from 
Becanust, the capitularies of Charle- 
magne, and other authorities. It is, 
however, at the same time, evinced to 
have very early received other signifi- 
cations, having no reference either to 
the above quadrupeds or to their at- 
tendants. 

Marshal notoriously denoted a civil 
officer whose jurisdiction lay alone 
within the state rooms of a palace— 
** marechal de palais’—an adept in 
the ceremonies and forms of court 
etiquette ; and, at the same time, any 
superior domestic servant or steward, 
in which last sense it is used in this 
passage from Barbour : 





* “© Marescalcus, equorum minister vel 
potius equarum, quod prestare olim vide- 
batur genus feemineum, ut apud Grecos in 
Jovis Olympiaci certaminibus,” &c. Seld. 
Glossar. 

+ Bec. Lib, Francicorum. 

Vol. I. 


‘* He callit his marschall till him tyt, 
That he ma til his gem gud cher 
e ma $ 

For he wald in his iaieen 
A weill gret quhile in private.” 

BakzBoor, II. 4. MS.* 
Edward the Second’s valet is called 
marescallus aule regis."t It was 
indiscriminately given to stewards of 
bishops and abbots, ¢ governors of jai 
and prisons, § and officers attendi 


ee 


_ upon courts of law, || &c. &c. 


These were not unfrequently depu< 
ties of the iereditery. steehal of tee 
kingdom, but most commonly they 
were “‘ servientes,” or functionaries of 
rather a higher order. 

There was also an old English office, 
of a singular import to modern ears, 
held heritably by grand sergeantry, 
and attached to a martior,— mares 
callus de meretricibus in hospitio regis.” 

An ancient roll of Edward the Thi 
indicates, that ‘‘ Johannes de War- 
blynton, filius et heres Thome de 
Warblyntone, fecit finem cum rege, 
&c. quod dictus Thomas tenuit ma- 





* Quoted by Dr Jamieson under this 
onan Vid. also Du Cange, voce Marescal- 
~ 

+ ** Rex concessit valetto Galfrido de 
Mildenhall, marescallo aule regis, unum 
messuagium—in Bredon.” (17 Ed. II. 
Abbreviat. Rot. Orig. Scaccar.) 

t “ Marescallus Episcopi,” ‘“* Marescal- 
lus Abbatis,” wigh their explanations. Du 
Cange. ; 

§ ** Marescallus Banci Regis,” in statuto 
Edwardi III. ar. 5, c. 8. Cui 
incarceratorum incumbebat. Inde ‘ ‘Ma- 
reschalcia,” dictus ipse carcer i 
Ib. 

|| ** Marescallus Curie,” in Bulla Aurea 
Caroli 1V. Imper. G3 27. Th. 

3 ; 





| 
| 
| 
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nerium de Shirefield, tanquam ma< 
rescallus de meretricibus in hospitio 
<n : 


Such am establishment was then an 
ordinary appendage of court etiquette ; 
it was as indispensable as a foreign or- 
chestra, or a regiment of grenadiers, to 
any German prince and their imitators 
in our own times. 

His most Christian Majesty, how- 
eter, was not so very Turkish as to 

it the superintendence to one of 

is own sex, as we find from the royal 
expenditure of his household at the 
commencement of the sixteenth cen- 


md A Olive Sainte, dame des filles de 
joye suivant la cour du royf, 90 livres 
lettres données a Watteville le 12. 
May 1535, pour lui aider, et auxdites 
filles a vivre et supporter les depenses 
qu'il leur convient faire @ suivre ordi- 
nairement la cour. Alias, an. 1539.— 
A Cecile Viefville, dame des filles de 
e suivant la cour, 90 livres, par 
du 6. Janv. 1538, tant pour elle, 
St les autres femmes, et filles 
sa vacation, a dépurtir entr’elles pour 
leur droit, du 1. jowr de May dernier 
passé, qui étoit di a cause du bouquet 
qwelles presenterent au roy ledit jour, 
que pour leursiestrains,du 1. Janvier ; 
ainsi q™wil est accoustume de faire de 
tout temps. Eadem occurrunt annis 
1540, 41, 42, 44, 40.” 
The old adage in papal times, “ Ju- 
dai vel meretrices,” was not always 
vilifying. Carpentier remarks, 
Que (se. méretrices ) hic uti infames 
habentur, de comitatu regio fuerunt, 
penisionibus etiam donisque dotate.”§ 





* Tt is noticed in Borthwick’s Remarks 
on British Antiquities, but more fully in 
Madoxe’s Baronia Anglica, p. 242, note, 
where the office is proved to have existed as 
fav back as the time of Henry I}. 

+ Comput. zrarii Reg. ap. Carpentier, 
voce. Meretricialis, Vestis. 

. $ Heénee the origin of courtezan, now 
used in a restricted and bad sense. 
Selden, quoth Lerd Lyttelton, (Life of 

IL. A ive p- 50), would not have 


Henry 

_gdmined among the Sergeantries W ar- 
’s office, ‘* of anest and most 

dishonourable nature ; he is with 


al. vol. i. 626), that this lord’s: ** notions 
and language are altogether modern.” In- 


dependently of other considerations, it may 

be stated, that Blount, in his Tenares, has 
old deed, where it is ex 

said to be held by * grand serjeantry.” 





[May 

The said John Warblington must 
have beer a8 versatile and expansive 
as Mercury ; for he not only performed 
the er Senile i iso the hight lana 
cate c , but also the i] 
office of coroner within the liberties of 
the palace—was clerk of the market to 
the household, or purveyor-general 
thereof—broke condemned felons upon 
the wheel—exercised the duties of a 
gauger, and enforced the observandd 
of hisself-regulated standard of weights 
and measures.* 

The etymology, then, of the excel. 
lent Selden would appear not to be 
altogether cériclusive ; and Wachtert 
would seem to be more fortunate, in 
seducing the term from “‘ mer, mar,” 
major vel princeps, and schalk, as be« 
fore, a servant, i. e. officer of any 
kind—thus making it to signify any 
considerable officer or superintendent, 
or, according to Jameson (who seems 
rather to incline to this deduction), 
upper servant, or steward—not neces 
sarily of the crown alone; a much 
more extended signification, and one 
which accounts for the term having 
characterised so many various and he« 
terogeneous employments. 

I have forgot to allude to the more 
ordinary sense, indicative of high mi- 
litary command,} either as exercised 
by the marshal of Scotland over the 
royal guards, previous to the union, or 
by field marshals, or marshals’ of ar- 
mies, personages familiar to all. An 
office of a similar nature,—to com- 
pare small things with great,—would 
appear formerly to have been common 
in the Highlands of Scotland, as we 
learn from the following amusing des- 
cription in an ancient MS. History of 
the Name of Mackenzie, composed be- 
fore the year 1667, by John Mac- 
kenzie of Applecross, extant in the 
Advocates’ Library. 

** Alexander M‘Kenzie of Coull was 
a natural son of Collin, the 12 laird 
of Kintail, gotten wyt Marie M‘Ken- 





* « Johannes de Warblington, coro- 
nator mariscalcie ac clericus mercati hos- 
pitii regis ad placitum. 

* Idem tenet in feodo serjantiam essendi 
maresealli meretricum in hospitio, et dis- 
membrandi malefactores adjudicatos, et 
mensurandi galones et bussellos.” Rot. 
Pat. 22, Ed. IIL. 

+ Wachter, Glossar. voc. Marescallus. 

+ “ Marescalli—postea dicti, qui exerci- 
tibus, et copiis militaribus preerant.” Du 
Cange. 
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zie, daughter to Rorie M‘Kenzie of 
Davoch-maluack. His first patrimonie 
was his sword and bow, quherewith 
lie did such worthie service, that he 
queist first the love of his chieffe 


con 
and broyer, the lard of Kintail, wyt 
the love of all his et nad fv, SO as 
his broyer made choise of him to be 
his mareschall of all his armie in all 
e wares he had wyt Glengarrie and 
i'Leod of the Lewis. He command- 
ed sexscore of the prettiest men that 
ware in his broyer’s armie, and especi- 
allie the Clanwurchie were under his 
command, quho served him as under 
officers to discharge the dutie of mari- 
schall. His dutie wes, that in ye ar- 
mies marghing to ye enemies land, he 
should still guard the riar; and as the 
armie rested im ther camp, he still went 
in expeditiones to bring them hership* 
and provision, quhilk herschips were 
distributed as he liked, with the con- 
sent of the superior. His own pert of 
the hership was ilk cow quhose ear wes 
longer then hir horn, ilk black cow that 
had not a white spott in her bodie, ilk 
white cow that had not a black spott in 
her bodie, and ilk horse that wes wyt in 
three years; and his under officers 
had all the hedes of all the cowes that 
were killed in the camp. But some- 
times he destributed his part of the 
herships amongst the best deshervin 
of the shouldiers, quhilk made the 
shouldiers so desperat quich were un- 
der his command, that they resolved 
= to die or be victorious quhenever 
ey ingadged. He had power to fine 
all the shouldiers that did not goe 
right in their cloathiés and armes, and 
wytall to decern all the contravershies ; 
ws place he managed so fortunatlie, 
that he was sent in all expeditiounes, 
and in everie expeditioune he was vic~ 
torious. His good service gott him 
the reall affectioune of his broyer, so 
that his broyer, in his death-bed, left 
him his own sword, quhilk was the 
gretest merit a kinsman could haive, 
to haive the sword of such a brave con- 
queror, as a testimonie of faithfull ser- 
vice.” 


The situation appears to have been 
lucrative ; for he adds, “‘ Ane estate 
from his broyer he needed not; ffor 
befor his broyer’s death, by his oune 
prudent managment of ye benefit of 





* “ Herschip, Heirschip, Heiriscip, the 
act of ; devastation.—Booty, 
prey, &c.” Jamieson. 
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ye impleyment he had, and of guhat« 
ever bil to his hand, he poh to 
himself a tesonable estate, he 
dailie augmented during the rest of 
his worthie dayes. Fe matried to’ his 
first wife Annabel M‘Kenzie, daugliter: 


to Murdo M‘Kenzie of Pairbutn, and 
relich,” &c. &c. &c. 
The place was not her 3 at 


least the historian, himself a de- 


‘scendant and grandson of the marshal, 


does not affirm that it was ever again 
held by any of his kindred. 
¢: To be continued.) 
a 


ACCOUNT OF MR RUTHVEN’S IMPROVS 
ED PRINTING PRESS. 
As one of the objects of this M. ne 
is to disseminate usef*1 knowledge, we 
cannot attain the end in view with 
better effect than by giving some ac- 
count of a most important improve- 
ment in the mechanical part of print- 
ing, by Mr John Ruthven, printer, of 
this place. This very ingenious mes 
chanician, having diligently studied his 
profession for upwards of twenty years, 
observed that there were numerous de~ 
fects in the construction of the print« 
ing presses commonly employed, the 
principle of which is unaltered from 
the time of the invention of printing. 
The excessive and dangerous labour 
occasioned to the workmen, and the 
very imperfect adaptation of the press 
to many purposes, were the most ob- 
vious defects; to remedy which, by 
any improvement of the original ma- 
chine, Mr Ruthven found, after dili- 
gent study, to be quite impracticable ; 
—he therefore resolved on attempting 
something new ; and, after much la- 
bour, he succeeded in producing 
not only @ highly useful press, but in 
giving @ most beautifal application of 
a combination of levers, for the pro- 
duction of parallel motion, with a de- 
gree of power hitherto unequalled. 
For the better understanding of the 
account we propose to give, it will be 
well to premise a few observations on 
the printing-press commonly used. 

e serew has hitherto been the 
power emp to produce pressure, 
while the types were placed on a move- 
able cartiage, which was moved, after 
the ink had been applied, under the 
surface for Fatenee, In consequence 
of this, the power has always been li- 
mited—the radius of the lever which 
moves the screw being confined. It 
is also a consequence, that not more 
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than one half of a large sheet could be 
printed at one descent of the screw. 
‘A most serious evil results from this, 
especially in printing duodecimo, be- 
cause the pressure necessarily is ap- 
plied twice to the centre pages of each 
sheet, while it is applied only once to 
the other pages. To these disadvan- 
tages may be added, the difficulty of 
ascertaining and regulating the degree 
of e; the irregularity of the 
motion of the lever; the severe labour, 
and excessive exertion of the work- 
man ; the nice accuracy in placing the 
types under the centre ;—there being 
no difference, in point of trouble and 
labour, in printing a card and a folio ; 
—and the necessity for placing small 
work always in the same spot, which 

ily wears out one part sooner 
than the others. In obviating these 
defects, Mr Ruthven has completely 
succeeded ;—and after giving some ac~ 
count of the construction of the new 
printing press, we shall point out the 
superior excellencies of it as briefly as 
possible. 

The general appearance of the large 
press is well represented in fig. 1. ; of 
which fig. 2. is a complete section. In 
this press the types are placed on a sta- 


tionary coffin or tablet, P; the paper is 
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put on in the usual manner on the tym. 
pan, a,(fig.1 .)andsecured by the frites 

. On turning over the tympans thus 
arranged, the platen, N (fig. 2.)—su 
ported by the wheels, QQ,—is drove 
over the coffin by the handle, U, till the 
lower parts of the screw bolts, MM, be 
fully secured in the clutches, L L (fg 
@.); the lever or handle, A, is then turn. 
ed over in the front of the press till stop- 

» when it will be nearly in a hori- 

zontal position. It is then restored to 
its original situation, the platen push. 
ed back, the tympans raised, and the 
printing is completed. The mode in 
which this movement is produced is 
concealed by the check, R. 

The action which takes place in the 
above-described process will be best 
understood by a reference to, and ex- 
amination of, the section, fig.2. The 
platen is in this represented in its 
proper situation over the types. The 
parts of the external structure have 
been already sufficiently explained ; it 
only remains to point out those which 
are exposed in the section. Beneath 
the tablet, P, and immediately behind 
the check, R, are the levers, I I, hav- 
ing their fulcra at K K ; to which are 
attached the clutches, L L, communi- 
cating as above mentioned with MM; 




















cee. 
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Fig. 2. 
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the motion to which is given by the 
bolt, H, forming a point of union be- 
tween the levers, II. When their 
ends are depressed by means of the 
crank, EGF, which is moved by the 
handle, A, communicating to the 
crank, BC, and the connecting rod, 
D, the platen or upper surface, N, is 
forcibly drawn down upon the types. 
To maintain the relative position of 
the several levers, the balance-weight, 
S, is applied. TTT is the frame-work 
supporting the whole of the machinery. 
Such is as minute an account of Mr 
Ruthven’s printing press as is neces- 
sary for general information. It is 
here proper to state some of the points 
of superiority which it has, very de- 
idedly, over all other contrivances of 
the same kind. These may be very 
briefly detailed, as we have already 
pointed out the most glaring defects 








Fig. 4. 





which first solicited Mr Ruthven’s at- 
tention.—Ist, In the new patent press 
the types remain stationary. 2d, The 
platen is the size of the whole sheet. 
3d, Time is saved by its being brought 
over from the side. 4th, There is 
nearly half an inch betwéen the tym- 
pans and the platen while passing over 
the types, by which all blurring is a- 
voided. 5th, Any degree of pressure 
(from an ounce to twenty tons) may 
be correctly and uniformly given at 
pleasure. 6th, The platen being 
drawn down by the two ends, and the 
resistance sustained against the under 
surface of the tablet, affords the most 
complete and uniform security to all 
the parts; while, contrary to every 
other example known to us of the ap- 
plication of pressure, the frame is 
wholly independent of, and unaffected 
by, the force employed. 7th, As com~ 








———— _______ 
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pice ism between the two sur- 
‘aces (viz, of the platen and coffin) is 
maintained by means of the two screws, 
O O, so a small piece of work may be 
done at either end without a support- 
ing block at the opposite extremity. 
sth, This press being entirely unat- 
tached, requires no levelling or stay- 
ing ; and one for demy royal requires 
a space of only forty-two inches square, 
9th, The motions of the pressmen, 
though less severe, are suffieiently si- 
milar to enable him, in the course of 
one or two hours, to work with equal 
facility as at the common press. 10th, 
The principles above described are e- 
qually applicable to presses of ail sizes. 
Fig. 3, represents one of the size of a 
cubic foot, which is capable of printing 
off an octavo page with greater celerity 
than a larger press, and may be work- 
ed on a common table without being 
fixed. The advantages of foolscap- 
resses of this construction will be 
ound very important. . 

An ingenious application of the prin- 
ciples of this press has been made to 
copying manuscripts; for that pur- 

(although it may with perfect ef- 
fect, be done with the small printing 
presses) Mr co a ~ contrived the 
press represented 4. which is 
made without the pry hy 
pen Bmaser Pode the upper 
surface with the lewers. The paral- 
lelism of the two surfaces is regulated 
by two scslen.and.tiiiaes at 
each end, as may be seen in the an- 
nexed e. ; 

We are » that when, in 
addition to the excellencies already 

ibed, the extreme simplicity of 
the new patent press, and its little lia- 
bility to derangement, are taken into 
qnnnrstion, it pa im a short time 
supersede every other printing ma- 
chinery that has hitherto been in =~ 

—_—— 
ACCOUNT OF THE METHOD OF EN- 
GRAVING ON STONE. 

MB EDITOR, 

Tue inereasing taste for the fine 
—— this great literary capital, en 
pretty eager attention now paid to 
them by the public in al, inspire 
a hope that you will allot a place in 
your Magazine for so interesting a de- 
t of polite and useful know- 


Nothing can be more conducive to 
the promotion of the arts than publici- 
ty, which may be greatly accelerated 
through the medium of your publica. 
tion, by the admission of discussions 
on the works of ancient and modern 
artists, explanations of their modes of 
r » or Spey tions of the 
implements or apparatus used by them 
for that purpose. ‘To those debioome 
of information, you may thus furnish 
facilities of acquiring it; and $o those 
willing to communieate the result of 
their experience, a reputable end easy 
channel to publicity. To the inex- 
perienced, nothing is more discourag- 
ing than the difficulty with which 
practical information is to be obtained, 
with regard to the eomposition or 
management of the substances or im- 
plements to be employed in the arts 
in general. With this view, and 
trusting to a coincidence of opinion on 
your part, I beg leave to request the 
insertion of the following article on 
LitHocrapny, or the art of engrav- 
ing on stone, which I hope may be 
the means of calling forth other com- 
munieations, either on the practice or 
criticism of the fine arts. 

This art has been long and success~ 
fully practised op the Continent, and 
we believe Germany has the honour 
of its invention. It was introduced 
into this eountry by a person of the 
name of André about fifteen years 
ago, who attempted the publication of 
a periodical work, containing speci- 
mens of it by some of the most emi- 
nent artists in London, but which has 
been discontinued. It was also used 
in the Quarter-Master General’s office, 
for the purpose of printing military 

lans, &c. In this country, however, 
it has never reached that state of per- 
fection to which it has arrived on the 
Continent, as may be seen by a com- 
parison of the works of Spix on cra- 
niology (in the college library), Al- 
bert Durer’s Missal, and the Bavarian 
Flora; all of which are printed at 
Munich, and also the Flora Monacen- 
sis, and the last number of the Jour- 
nal des Scavans ; and these also fur- 
nish a proof of what may yet be done 
in the detail of this extraordinary in- 
vention. 

The great advantages which this 
art possesses over every other kind of 
engraving, are, first, that any person 
who can draw, can also execute the , 
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engraving with the same ease with 
which he uses the pencil on paper ; 


‘and, secondly, the circumstance of his 


being enabled to have any number of 
copies taken at less than half the ex- 
pense of ordinary copperplate print- 
Nothing equal, it is true, to the 
tone, or minute elegance of the best 
line engraving can be produced, but 
an inspection of the works already 
mentioned, will show how admirably 
it is adapted to represent objects of a 
picturesque description, natural his- 
, outlines, anatomical subjects, 
plans, &c. It is also applicable to the 
purpose of multiplying writings, as 
the subject can be written on the pre- 
paper, afterwards transferred to 
the stone, and then printed without 
delay, at no further expense than the 
printing. In this way all the procla- 
mations of the state at Munich are 
made public. 

Directions.—A slate of white lias 
{Bath stone), about one inch thick, 
must be made perfectly level, and 
polished with very fine sand. The 
subject is then drawn on the stone 
with a common pen, and a prepared 
iquid of the consistence of common 
ink, and with the same facility ; after 
this the stone is washed over with di- 
luted nitric acid, which slightly cor- 
rodes that part of the stone only which 


* has not been drawn on with the pen. 


The liquid is made with gum lac, dis- 
solved in ley of pure soda, with a little 
soap, and coloured with lamp black. 
The liquid upon the stone, after the 
design is drawn, must be allowed to 
dry for about four days, and then 
soaked in water till perfectly saturated ; 
in this state (with the water on the 
surface), a common printing ball is 
dabbed over it as in type printing. 
This ink adheres to such parts as have 
been drawn upon, the other parts of 
the stone being wet, repel the printing 
ink ; the impression is then taken, by 
passing it through a press with a single 
cylinder. When the print is wished 
to resemble a chalk drawing, the stone 
is left rather rough, by using a coarser 
sand to polish it ; and instead of the 
ink and pen being used, a crayon made 
of the same materials (only with a 
larger quantity of the lamp black) is 
applied in the same manner as a pencil. 
There is another method by which it 
may be done, namely, by covering the 
> ~_ with a thin mixture of 
on, I. 
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gum water and lamp black, and after 
it is dry, the design is drawn with the 
point of an etching needle, aan 3 
Way as on copper, cutting through the 
covering of gum and » till the 
surface of the stone is reached, and 
then rubbing the solution into the 
lines or scratches. This done, it must 
be allowed to dry for. the above men- 
tioned time, and then soaked as before 
in water, when the gum will dissolve, 
leaving the lines only ; upon which 
the printing ink is applied, as before 
explained, and the impression taken. 

Should this plan find a place in the 
Magazine, it is proposed to give, in 
some of your subsequent numbers, a 
short account of the hi 
covery, and of the methods used in 
common etching upon copper, together 
with some receipts for the preparation 
of the grounds, &c. 


—— 


ANECDOTE OF THE HIGHLANDERS IN 
1745. 


(Communicated by Many Lapy 
Crerk to the Publisher.) 


Sir, 

Accorp1Né to your request this morne 
ing, I send you some account of the 
particulars that attended my birth,— 
which I do with infinite pleasure, as 
it reflects great honour on the High- 
landers (to whom I always feel the 
greatest gratitude), that at the time 
when their hearts were set on plunder, 
the fear of hurting a sick lady and 
child instantly stopped their intentions. 

This incident occurred November 
15, 1745. My father, Mr D’Acre, 
then an officer in his Majesty’s militia, 
was a prisoner in the castle of Carlisle, 
at that time in the hands of Prince 
Charles. ri mother (daughter of Sir 
George le Fleming, Bart. bi of 
Carlisle) was living at Rose-Castle, six 
miles from Carlisle, where she was de« 
livered of me.—She had given orders 
that I should immediately be rivately 
baptized by the bishop’s chasis (his 
lordship not being at home), by the 
name of Rosemary D’Acre. At that 
moment a company of Highlanders 
appeared, headed by a Captain Mac- 
donald ; who, having heard there was 
much plate and valuables in the castle, 
came to plunder it. Upon the a 
proach of the Highlanders, an did 

ay-headed servant ran out, and en- 
treated Captain + ‘ome not to pros 
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ceed, as any noise or alarm might oc- 
casion the death of both lady and 
child. ‘The captain inquired when the 
lady had been confined? “ Within 
this hour,” the servant answered :— 
Captain Macdonald stopped. The ser- 
vant added, “ They are just going to 
christen the infant.” —Macdonald, tak- 
ing off his cockade, said, “ Let her be 
christened with this cockede in her 
it will be her protection now, 
after, if any of our stragglers 
should come this way: We will await 
the ceremony in silence ;’—which they 
esvordingy did, and then went into 
the -yard, and were regaled with 
beef, cheese, ale, &c. They then went 
off, without the smallest disturbance. 
My white cockade was safel 
served, and shewn to me from time to 
time, always reminding me to respect 
the Scotch, and the Highlanders in 
a ve ag think - have obeyed the 
unction, by spending my life in 
Scotland, and also | by heping at last to 
die there. 


end 


RoseMary CLERK. 


P. S. If the above anecdote can be 
of any interest to you or the public, it 
is very much at your service. I have 
mentioned all the names of the persons 
eencerned, which you may retain or 
leave out, as you think fit. 

Miss Law, Prince’s Street, hearing 
of the above anecdote, sent me a pre- 
sent of the Prince’s picture, and that 
of his lady, the Princess Stollberg. 

Edinburgh, April 21st, 1817. 
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INSCRIPTION IN THE CHURCH OF 
ST HILARY. 


Tue following inscription was latel 
discovered when digging in the churc 
of St Hilary, in the island of Jersey. 
Hf we except one barbarism, and one 
strong license, the epitaph may bear a 
comparison with most of the inscrip- 
tions in the Latin Anthology. 


Enysea de stirpe meum Cornubia partum 

Vindicat. iibtexdupenasention. 

Per Sporades Gallosque pium comitata ma- 
ritam 

Deferor buc: visa est sors mihi nulla gravis. 

Viximus unanimes, et prima prole beati ; 


In mundum duplici morte secunda venit. 
Pignora dividimus : comitatur me morien- 


tem 
Mortua ; solatur filia prima patrem. 


Inscription in the Church of St Hilary. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF HOSPITALS For 
THE SICK. 


Tue Greeks had no name to ex 
what we understand by the ate hang 
pital. Nocoxwioy has a different mean- 
ing in the classical Greek writers, and 
is first used, as we now translate it, by 
St Jerome and St Isidore. At Athens, 
provision was made in the prytaneum 
for the maintenance of those who had 
been oe, wounded in war, as well 
as for that of their wives and children ; 
but there was no asylum for even 
these persons in case of sickness. Far 
less was any such accommodation with. 
in the reach of the poor citizens, or 
- mercenaries pea pos s formed a 

arge proportion of the Athenian force. 
At Liscodemsa, where, according to 
the rule of Lycurgus, all the citizens 
eat in common, there was nevertheless 
no establishment which bore any re- 
semblance to our hospitals. The He- 
lots were abandoned in case of sick. 
ness; and a similar fate attended even 
the Ephori themselves, if they happen- 
ed to have no private fortune. This 
neglect of the Athenian and Spartan 
legislatures was imitated by the other 
Grecian states. In the oath of Hippo- 
crates, that illustrious physician swears, 
*¢ that he will all his life visit the sick 
and give them his advice gratis.” At 
that time the medical practitioners 
were both surgeons and apothecaries, 
so it would appear that Hippocrates 
furnished the sick in his neighbour- 
hood with medicines without expect- 
ing any reward. 

Among the Romans, in like manner, 
we should seek in vain for any estab- 
lishments intended to alleviate the 
sufferings of the indigent sick. No- 
thing of the sort is mentioned amon 
the pious institutions of Numa ; an 
Servius, who distributed the people in- 
to classes, never thought of the nume- 
rous classes of poor, sick, and infirm. 
During the time of the republic there 
were frequent distributions of land, 
and divisions of the spoils taken from 
the enemies of the state, which ame- 
liorated in some degree the lot of those 
who were called the capite censi, be- 
cause they could offer nothing to the 
service of their country but their va- 
lour and their life. Yet all these 
largesses and gratifications were dis- 
tributed among those who enjoyed 
good health, and no establishments 
‘or the sick were erected either under 
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the blic or under the emperors. 
These indeed erected baths and 
therma for the use of the poor, and 
also made public distributions of food ; 


and in these respects their example 
was followed by the wealthy patri- 
cians, who affected to give every day 
to their poor clients what went by the 
name of the prin We see by the 
descriptions of Juvenal, that the poor 
and infirm dependants of these nobles 
had no other resource to look to; for, 
according to him, the most acute dis- 
tempers could not prevent them drag- 
ging their steps to the portico, and 
soliciting their share in the sportula. 

* Quid macies @gri veteris quem tempore 
Torret quarta dies olimque domestica febris, 


It is easy to see that no public a- 
sylum was open for their reception. 
Both Greeks and Romans, then the 
two most polished nations of antiqui- 
ty; consecrated no retreats for the un- 
fortunate. This was most probably 
the consequence of their constitutions 
and forms of government. Divided at 
all times into freemen and slaves, the 
legislatures of these two nations never 
bestowed much attention on the second 
of these great bodies of men—but al- 
ways regarded them as of a different 
race, and, as it were, the dregs of hu- 
manity. A slave dangerously ill was 
left entirely to the care of his fellows 
in servi 3; in many instances his 
master ere be eee la 
pense corpse, wea 
ed it to be ol out to the vultures. 
The Esquiline Mount, whitened, ac- 
cording to Horace, by the great num- 
ber of bones left there in heaps by 
these birds of prey, is a sufficient proof 
how little care was taken of the fune- 
rals of the . These unhappy men, 
of whom there was pee rm 
number even in the best days of Athens 
and Rome, had then no other resource 
in their calamities but private charity, 
the strength of their constitutions, or 
the crisis of nature. 

The temple of Esculapius, in the 
or of the Tiber, Rar rem a sort 
of hospital, although far from corres- 
ponding exactly to what we call by 
that name ; at least, the law of the 

Claudius, which declares that 
slaves abandoned by their masters in 
the island of Esculapius, should be held 
free in case of their recovery, seems to 
intimate that there was in that place 
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a seigneurial hospital destined for 
their reception. . But it isnot till the 
establishment of Christianity that we 
can find any traces of those institu- 
tions, which are new so comuion in 
Christendom, for the ft ane 
of the infirm and the unfortunate. In 
ite of all the persecutions to which 
the first Christians were exposed, we 
find, that about the year 258, Lar 
tius, chief of the deacons, asse a 
great number of poor and sick, w. 
were supported by the alms of the 
church. But it was in the year. 380 
that the first regular hospital was 
built. St Jerome informs us, that 
Fabiola, a Roman matron of distin- 
guished piety, founded, for the. first 
time, a nosocomium, that is, as 
himself explains it, ‘ a house in the 
country for the reception of those un- 
happy sick and infirm persons who 
were before scattered among the places 
of public resort,—and for the purpose 
of ishing them in a regular mane 
ner with nourishment, and those mee 
dicines of which they might stand in 
need.” This establishment was situ- 
ated at some distance from the city, 
and in a healthy part of the country. 
When Constantine transferred the 
seat of the empire to Byzantium, he 
caused an itium to be erected for 
the use of those strangers and pil- 
grims who had by his time to 
visit the East from motives of religion. 
This edifice was constructed after the 
model of the house which Hircanus 
had built at Jerusalem, about 150 
years before the commencement of our 
era. That prince sought, by the es- 
tablishment to which I allude, to puri- 
fy himself, in the eyes of the Jews, 
from the stain which he had eontract- 
ed by the sacrilegious rifling of. the 
some of David. ant riches which he 
procured in impious manner, 
would, he flattered himself, be less 
gy sg ws , if he should 
e them wi r pilgrin i 
whom zeal or curiosity pvt in raulti- 
tudes to the capital of Judea. This, 
according to Isidore, is the origin of 
the name Ss dex, i. e. hospital 
strangers, which was given to’ thi 
building. In the year of our Lord 
550, the Em Justinian construct« 
ed, at J m, the celebrated hos- 


pital of St John, which was the cradle 
of the military order of the knights of 
Rhodes and Malta. His successors 
imitated his example with so much 
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zeal, that Ducange thinks Constanti- 





contained at one time thirty-five 
i t charitable institutions of this 


nature. Those who travelled to the 
holy land were there received gratis 
into commodious hotels, and from these 
the caravansaries of the East have taken 
their origin—buildings which a few 
centuries ago a so much admi- 
ration from E , accustomed to 
the hostelleries of their own countries, 
at that time at once dear and filthy. 
The Emperor Julian attributed in a 
great measure to these charitable insti- 
tutions the rapid progress of Christian- 
ity, and had it in view to attempt the 
re-establishment of Paganism by simi- 
lar means. “‘ We pay not sufficient at- 
tention (says he in a letter to Arsaces, 

i ntiff of Galatia) to those 
means which have most contributed to 
the extension of the Christian super- 
stition—I mean kindness to strangers, 
and attention to the burial of the poor. 
Erect forthwith, in all your cities, hos- 
pitals for the reception of strangers, 
not only those of your own faith, but 
all indifferently ; and if they stand in 
need of money, let them be supplied 
by the a ore officers.” 

In the Byzantine historians, and in 
the ancient charters, these hospitals 
receive different names, as Nosoco- 
mium, retreat for the sick— Xenodo- 
chium, Xenon, retreat for strangers— 
Ptochium, Ptochodochium, Ptochotro- 
phium, hospital for the poor and men- 
ede tet asylum for 
indigent children—Orphanotrophium, 

han hospital—Gerocomium, hospi- 

for old men—Pandocheum, gratui- 
tous hotel or caravansary—Morotro- 
phium, hospital for idiots. 

In the very interesting work of 
Durand, entitled, “‘ Parallele des Edi- 
Jices de tout genre,” we find a com- 
parative view of the plans of a great 
many different hospitals of various 
i such as those of Milan, Geneva, 
th, St Louis at Paris, Langres, 
the Zncurables at Paris, the Lazaretto 
for s afflicted with the plague 
at Milan, &c.—The great hospital at 
Milan, on account of its vast dimen- 
sions, and the form of a cross in which 
it is built, and also on account of the 
numerous galleries which every where 
surround the building, was long look- 
ed as the best model of hospital 

tecture. The architects of the 
different hospitals in Paris, as well as 
those of this country, have all taken 
useful hints from it. A report was 
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formed, by order of the French govern. 
ment, about the year 1788, in which a 
committee of medical persons and ar- 
ehitects, gave their united opinions as 
to the general rules which ought to be 
observed in all buildings of this na- 
ture. Their principal remarks are these 
—that all the wards should be 
rate—that a free communication, by 
means of covered galleries, should be 
kept up between all parts of the house 
—so large as to admit of the utmost 
purity of air, and to be serviceable, as 
promenades, for the convalescents. 
The hospitals of this city, and of 
Glasgow, have been long regarded with 
much admiration by all visitors ; and 
the Lunatic asylum, lately erected in 
the latter city, is perhaps the midst 
noble monument of the professional 
talents of the late Mr Stark.* Q. 
Edinburgh, March 1817. 


ge 
- on “ SITTING BELOW THE SALT.” 


MR EDITOR, 

In your last Number I read a short 
paper, entitled, ‘‘ On sitting below the 
Salt,” in which the author gives se- 
veral quotations to prove that the an- 
cient custom mentioned in the “ Black 
Dwarf,” and ‘* Old Mortality,” of 
placing the guests above or below the 
salt, according to their respective dig 
nities, was not a mere fabrication of 
the writer’s brain. In common with 
your correspondent, I have heard men 
of information, and even of antiquarian 
research, express their doubts as to 
the existence of such a custom during 
any period of our history. 

Being an ardent admirer of the two 
works which have recently called our 
attention to this fashion of our an- 
cestors, and as it is in these works 
alone, in as far as my information en- 
ables me to judge, that such a prace 
tice has been alluded to in modern 
times, I feel anxious to contribute to- 
wards the exculpation of their myste- 
rious author, from the charge of 
mingling the spirit of fiction with the 
voice of truth. 

In addition, therefore, to the proofs 
which have been adduced in your first 
Number, I beg leave to call your at- 
tention to the following extracts, which 
have escaped the notice of J. M.; and 
which, besides shewing the universali- 


* The reader may find much information 
upon this interesting subject, in Beckmann’s 
History of Inventions, vol. 4. 
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ty of the practice, are somewhat curi- 
ous in themselves, and worthy the 
of your readers, 

I find the distinction of seats, in re- 
lation to the position of the salt-vat, 
familiarly known to English writers as 
far back as 1597, at which time were 
published the earlier works of Joseph 
Hall, successively bishop of Exeter 
and Norwich, and one of our first legi- 
timate satirists. As Hall’s satires have 
never been printed in a commodious 
form, they may not have fallen into 
the hands of the generality of your 
readers, and as the one which contains 
the illusion to the custom in question 
is short, and affords a good example 
of that writer’s style, I shall insert it 
at full length. 

“ A gentle Squire would Sadly entertaine 

Into his house some trencher-chaplaine ; 

Some willing man that might instruct his 
sons, 

And that would stand to good conditions, 

First, that he lie upon the truckle-bed, 

Whiles his young maister lieth o’er his head. 

Second, that he do, on no default, 

Ever presume to sit above the salt. 

Third, that he never change his trencher 
twice. 

Fourth, that he use all common courtesies ; 

Sit beare at meales, and one half rise and 
wait. 

Last, that he never his young master beat, 

But he must ask his mother to define, 

How many jerkes she would his breech 
should line. 

All these observed, he could contented be 

To give five markes and winter liverie.” 

Satire VI. B. 2d. 

In an entertaining old book, by 
Nixon, entitled, “‘ Strange Foot- Post, 
with a packet full of strange petitions,” 
London 1613, 4to, the author, speak- 
ing of the miseries of a poor scholar, 
makes the following observations :— 

“ Now, as for his fare, it is lightly 
at the cheapest table, but he must sit 
under the salt, that is an’ axiome in 
such places :—then having drawne his 
knife leisurably, unfolded his napkin 
mannerly, after twice or thrice wiping 
his , if he have it, he may reach 
the bread on his knife’s point, and 
fall to his porrige, and between every 
sponefull take as much deliberation as 
a capon ram ~~ he be out of his 
porrige before they have buried part 
of their first course in their bellies.” 
(F. 3.) 

In the works of our early dramatists 
there are not unfrequent allusions of 
a similar nature. 

Thus, in the play called Cynthia's 
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Hash, by Ben Jonson, I find the fol- 
owing pa fest 3/ bien words 
“ Merc. He will censure or, dis« 
course of any thing, but as absurdly 
as you would. wish.—His fashion. is, 
not to take knowledge of him \that is 
beneath him in. clothes.—He never 
drinks below the. salt.”—Act: Id. Scene 
Iii. i 0 
. And in the “‘ Unnatural Combat” of 
Massinger, the same custom is alluded 
to. j 


“ Stew. My Lord much wonders, 

That you that are a courtier as a,soldier, 

In all things else, and every day can 

Your actions and discourse, cotta tear 
stant 

To this one suit. 

~ Belg. Toone! tis well I have one 

Unpawn’d in these days; every cast com- 
mander 

Is not blest with the fortune, I assure you. 

But why the question? does this offend 
him ? 


Stew. Not much, but he believes it is the 
Treason 
You ne’er presume to sit above the salt.” 
Act II. Scene I. 

* Tt argues little (says Gifford on 
the above passage) for the deli of 
our ancestors, that they should admit 
of such distinctions at their board ; 
but in truth they seem to have placed 
their guests below the salt, for no bet- 
ter purpose than that of mortifying 
them.” 

That this custom was not limited 
to our own island, but was familiar 
at least in France, is evinced by the 
following passage from Perat, who 
flourished about the middle of the six. 
teenth century. In speaking of the 
manners suitable to men of noble birth, 
in regard to the different kinds of ridi- 
cule and pleasantry, he says of one 
species, ‘* Neque ejusmodi dicacitates 
nobilitatem honestant: quamvis enim 
clientium caterva, amicorum humili- 
ores, totaque omnino infra salinum sti- 
pata cohors, scurrantem dominum, et 


(ut ait Flaccus,) imi Derisorem lecti, + 


cachinnationibus suis insulsis adulari 
soleant; ii. tamen,” &c.—De Inst. 

Job. p. 36. 

The foregoing quotations, however 
curious in themselves, may, I fear, in 
regard to the subject which they are 
intended to illustrate, have appeared 
redundant or unn to some of 


your readers, particularly after the 
satisfactory instances brought forward 
by J. M. of the prevalence of the 
same custom. 

On a general en it would form a 
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s subject of research, and might 
considerable light on the man- 
and institutions of our ancestors, 


different —— which an indi- 
of talent enterprise was al- 
to in taking up his posi- 
at table, according to the increase 
his wealth and consequent utility, 
the effects of such on his 
habits, and on the behaviour 
who were formerly his com- 
in obscurity. 
quoted by J. M. from 
that most curious work, the Memorie 
of the Somervilles, clearly demonstrate 
wide distinction of rank that existe 
ed in this country at comparatively a 
recent period, between noble and igno- 
ble tenures—between the Goodman, 
Rentaller or Yeoman, and the Laird or 
Baron. It would be an interesting 
inquiry, to trace the circumstances 
which contributed to break down the 
jealous barriers of feudal honours, and 
to point out the period and manner 
in which the nature of the holding came 
to be at last almost overlooked in aug- 
menting or disparaging gentility. 

On a-more minute investigation, it 
would be equally curious to examine 
the specific distinctions which existed 
between the two men who were placed 
together, the one above and the other 

w the salt-vat, and to study that 
beautiful combination of character, by 
which they formed the links in the 
social chain which united the nobility 
of one end of the table, with the hum- 
ble tenants of the other,—leading by 
an almost impereeptible transition from 
the meanest appendage of a feudal 
feast, to the mailed retainer and the 
plumed baron. 

But I am unwilling to anticipate the 

ions of your correspondent, 
who will, I trust, make good his pro- 
mise, of favouring the public with a 
continuation of his remarks. 

In the meantime, to exercise the 
learning and ingenuity of your anti- 
ar friends, I beg leave to propose 

following queries, the solution of 
which will tend greatly to facilitate the 
labours of future inquirers. 

Ist, Were the two great classes of 
society assembled at the same table, 
connected by means of two individuals 
on each side, seated together, the one 
as it were placed opposite to the upper 
or noble half of the salt-vat, the other 
to the lower or ignoble half, and com. 
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is, the different 
parties? Or, 2dly, 
Did these opposite extremes unite in 
the person of an individual on either 
side of the table, placed immediately 
in front of the salt-vat ? Or, 3dly, Was 
7 no mo — of extremest 

ings” permitted, but a vacant. 
or gap opposite the salt-vat on both 
sides, leaving a blank in the fair chain 
of gradation, similar to that which has 
been caused in the scale of nature's 
works by the extinction of the mi 
Mastodon, which formerly inhabited 
the salt-licks of North America ? 

Hoping that the preceding quotas 
tions, observations, and queries, may 
meet with a favourable reception, if 
not on their own account, at least from 
the chance of their exciting the atten- 
tion of others more able to communi- 
cate information on such curious to- 
pics, I remain, respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, P.F. 

Edinburgh, 1st May, 1817. 
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ON THE FALL OF VOLCANIC DUST IN 
THE ISLAND OF BARBADOES. 

[The following excellent letter, contain- 
ing an account of the fall of volcanic dust 
in Barbadoes, has been communicated to 
us by a friend. } 

SIR, 

In compliance with your request, I 
have drawn up a detail of the circum- 
stances (as far as I was an ar ere: 
of the fall of volcanic dust in the i 

of Barbadoes, which occurred on May 
Ist, 1812, and which was produced 
by an eruption of the volcano in the 
neighbouring island of St Vincent, 
lying to leeward, or to the westward 
of Barbadoes. 

I was at that time resident on the 
north-east coast of the island of Bar- 
badoes, or in what is termed the wind- 
ward part of that island, about eleven 
miles from the principal town. On 
the shore of this district, it may be 
proper to remark, there is almost con- 
stantly a heavy surf rolling, produced 
by the trade-wind impelling the sea 
on a coast completely iron-bound by 
rocks and rocky shoals, 

During the night preceding M 
Ist, I was awakened by what I 
to be signal-guns of distress from some 
ships wrecked at no great distance; 
in a very short time the explosions 
became so frequent, as to induce me 
rather to believe that they proceeded 
from two vessels engaging each other. 
In the town, these explosions, as I 


bining, in their 
characters of 
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understood afterwards, were regarded 
as the discharges of cannon ; so much 


so, that the garrison of St Ann’s castle 
was kept u arms for the remainder 
of the night. 


The explosions having ceased, no- 
thing occurred to excite my attention 
during the remainder of the night ; 
but an I arose, on the light of morn- 
ing beginning very faintly to appear, I 
was struck with surprise on approach- 
ing the window, by seeing what I took 
to be a very dense black cloud threat- 
ening rain, as a thunder storm was not 
tobe expected at that period of the year: 
the horizon, along the edge of the sea, 
was clearly defined by the morning 
light but, immediately above it, the 

cloud seemed to fringe the sur- 
face of the sea, and to cover the whole 
atmosphere. At this time I had not 
observed any fall of dust; but I was 
afterwards informed by my servants, 
that particles of dust had been fallin 
for the greater part of the night, thoug 
in small quantity! On returning to 
the other part of the room, and fixing 
my eyes steadily on the window, I 
was greatly astonished by the gradual 
isappearance of the faint light which 
had been visible before, and in a few 
minutes afterwards, by finding that I 
had totally lost sight of the sash of 
the window—an occurrence which I 
well knew never takes place in the 
most stormy or in the darkest night of 
the West Indies. I groped my way 
to the window, and touched the glass 
without seeing it ; and on opening the 
sash, I first perceived that particles 
of dust were flying about; but the 
darkness was so profound, that I could 
not discover the outline of the neigh- 
bouring hills, the trees around the 
house, or, in short, any one object. 
I soon after quitted the house, and 
found that the earth was covered with 
dust ; that it fell }n a constant thick 
shower, occasionally with considerable 
force ; and that the windows, on the 
windward side of the house, were in- 


held close to the face could not be 
seen, and it was impos sible for me to 
walk in the garden wit hout the risk 
of striking against the trees or other 


large objects. I then first remarked 


) 


smell of some burnt matter, and I 
fancied I saw, or I really saw, on. look- 
upwards attentively, a lur ‘d red 
ce of the clouds, over head, 
ugh the profound darkness. 


& 


At this time, a ect calm, and 
the most remarkable stillness, unin- 
terrupted by the usual noise of the 
surf of the sea, was observable, and 
was rendered moré evident by the 
nay tangtenseh Wade aiaiien 
v w which was adjacent 
to: the house, and which ae an 
awful contrast to the extreme stillness 
of the atmosphere. On holding a 
lantern to some of the trees, I found 
that the limbs of the more flexible 
ones were bent almost to the ground 
by the weight of the dust which ad- 
hered to them. The fall of dust dur- 
ing the period of darkness was inces- 
sant, but at some times it was harder 
and thicker than at others. It ceased 
between twelve and one o'clock. I 
first began to discover the sashes of 
the windows, and the outlines of the 
trees, soon after twelve ; and at one I 
could plainly distinguish the lurid red 
clouds of'a fiery t which hung low, 
and swept past the island ; it was at 
this time that I was first struck by the 
noise of a tremendous surf, and on 
looking to the sea I evidently saw it 
lashing the shore, having, as it would 
appear, risen to its utmost height and 
fury from a state of perfect quiescence 
in the shortest possible space of time; 
as during the period of darkness not 
the slightest murmur of the sea could 
be heard. 


The aspect of the country around 
was now become wintry and $ 
the sugar canes were level with 
earth; the smaller plants were laid 
prostrate: and the limbs of the trees 
were either broken off or bent down- 
wards, as the wood was flexible or 
brittle,—and the whole surface of the 
soil was covered with grayish ashes to 
the depth of an inch. 

The next morning I rode to the 
beach, and could easily perceive, by 
the mark which the sea had left on 
the dust lying on the green sward, 
that it had risen to a height which 
had covered the whole of the sands, 
and reached the oe fo and 
grass. The icular height which, 
to have aed this, it must have 
risen, I then measured, and I perfect- 
ly recollect that it was very great ; as, 
however, I have left the memoranda, 
— I penned at the time) of all 

e circumstances of this event in Bar- 
badoes, I will not venture to-state from 
memory that measurement. 

If regard be had to the relative si- 
tuation of the island of Barbadoes, it 
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is evidently a most si circum- 
stance attendant on the fall of vol- 
canic dust, that the eruption of a vol- 
cano taking place in the island of St 
Vincent, twenty leagues to leeward of 
Barbadoes, should have projected that 
immense mass of heavy matter to a 
height above the influence of the north- 
eastern trade-wind, so that it should 
have been carried in a contrary direc- 
tion to it, and then have been preci- 
itated by its gravity on the island of 
oes and beyond it; for in this 
way only can we account for the vol- 
canic dust having made its way seem- 
ingly against the trade-wind, which, 
at that period of the year ially, is 
steady and uniform. 

It is also worthy of remark, that the 
explosions of the volcano should have 
been heard at the distance of twenty 
leagues, though the wind was against 
the progress of the sound. 

A iod of ht succeeded 
to the of dust, and during that 
period the columns of the lighter parts 
of the dust, which were raised and 
driven by the wind, proved a most un- 
pleasant annoyance to those who were 
exposed to them, and exhibited a very 
singular appearance when viewed from 
any distance. 

may now notice an occurrence 
which took place subsequently to the 
fall of dust, and which I am inclined 
to believe was in some degree connect- 
ed with that event. 

As soon as the crop of corn (zea 
maize and holcus sorsum), and a 
tatoes, (sweet potato, or convolvulus 
batatas, of the West Indies) the plant- 
ing of which had been long retarded 

the preceding drought, and took 
shortly after the fall of the dust, 

were established, swarms of cater- 
i of a variety of species, sudden- 
made their appearance, and destroy- 
ed the prmen e and the foliage tf 
the potatoes. The sudden production 
of animals, and their immense 
uantities, scarcely can be conceived. 
it will be sufficient to mention, that, 
in one instance, in a field of potatoes, 
not a single caterpillar was observable 
early in morning, and before noon 
of the same day, they were discovered 
in such abundance as to require to be 
swept up and carried off in the earthen 
vessels used in the sugar manufactory 
to contain molasses, and which hold 
about five gallons each. The cater- 
pillars, however, which destroyed the 
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growing crops of corn, were neither so 
suddenly produced, nor in such vast 
numbers, as those which fed on the 
foliage of the potato ; but successive 
generations of them continued to fol- 
low each other, so that scarcely any 
corn was reaped, and the island of 
Barbadoes suffered a sort of famine for 
many months. 

How far the production of these ca« 
terpillars was connected with the 
sence of the volcanic dust, ma a 
question difficult of solution ; ut it 
may not be irrelevant to mention, that 
the dust had the property, from the 
large quantity of iron it contained, of 
absorbing and retaining the solar heat, 
so as to be painfully hot to the touch: 
this heated state was probably favours 
able to the evolution of larve. 

As soon as the dust was mixed with 
the soil, or was washed from it, so as 
to lie in less abundance on the surface, 
the caterpillars — disappeared, 

It may not be unworthy of mention, 
that the destruction of the foliage of 
the potatoes by the caterpillars did not 
in any degree diminish the crop: on 
the contrary, the return was unusually 
abundant, and ultimately saved Bar 
badoes from a continuance of the fa- 
mine which the loss of the crops of 
corn exposed it to. From this circum. 
stance I am induced to infer, that the 
dust, though it never seemed to unite 
intimately with the soil, had a fer- 
tilizing property. The chemical ana~ 
lysis of this dust is already before the 
, trie have the honour to be, sir, 

Cc. 


i 
ANECDOTES OF ANTIQUARIES. 


MR EDITOR, ' 
I Have just seen the first Number 0 
your Magazine on a table in the study 
of a much respected friend of mine, 
whose talents have gained for hima 
distinguished rank among the learned 
and elegant writers of Caledonia. 

I observe you announce, that a pore’ 
tion of the publication is to be set a 
part as an “ Antiquarian Repertory.” 

As oft as you can procure ‘well-au- 
thenticated articles, connected with 
antiquity, whether they are deemed of 
importance in the estimation of some 
of your readers, or unprofitable in that: 
of others, you will do well to publish: 
them, for ‘‘ even out of the chaff a 
pottage is made.” But beware thats 
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are not “* bronzed ;” -- -— 
care have reasonable proofs, that 
pk publish is authentic. 

Now, in point, Mr Editor, I will 
tell you a story,—e story well-known, 
though, of course, not to nine-tenths 
of your readers. 

A venerable, learned, and worthy 
country gentleman, who, had he been 
in life, would have found a pleasure 
jn contributing to your “* Repertory,” 

, in the course of a forenoon 

, to come upon some industrious 

people who were engaged in clearing 
away the extensive moss of ——. In 
the course of their operations, one of 
them met with a substance which re- 
sisted his spade. The spade was 
thrown aside, and the pick-axe grasped 
to “ split in flinders” this resistin 
substance. ‘ Softly, my friend,” sai 
the antiquary ; “ continue with your 
spade, and trench round; perhaps 
you may raise, entire, a Roman urn. 
For I have always been of opinion,” 
said he to himself, “ that this was 
the line of march of the Romans.” 
The illiterate t knew as much 
about an “ urn,” as, mayhap, he did 
about ‘* Roman.” But his respect for 
the “ venerable” was too great not to 
obey his orders. Well, then, he 
trenched, till at last 17 made its ap- 
pearance. “ A Roman camp-kettle,” 
with enthusiastic pleasure, said the 
antiquary to himself. ‘ Carry it to the 
House, Duncan, and I shall amply 

you.” He did so, and was 
amply rewarded, bee inestima- 
ble a treasure. For in all his acti 
he dealt justly,—succoured the needy 
—was a of vice—a promoter 
of ieee virtue. Such was our 
ven anti ° 

It was rtsor pet table in his study. 
He viewed it with admiration and de- 
light,—it confirmed him in his opin- 
ion,—its goblet form,—its moveable 
semi-cir handle ;—all conspired. 
* Unquestionably,” said he, “ the 
Romans must have made this their 
line of march, and not that, as some 
ignorant writers have asserted. 

Pursuing these ideas, it has been 
insinuated that he wrote a learned dis- 
sertation about this kettle, preparatory 
to its being mted elsewhere. It 


is further said, that it was presented 
and received with equal veneration 
and thanks. 
However, to make “ a long tale 
“o T on Editor, I shall not at full 
ou. I. 
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length detail the amusing colloquy 
which took place, upon an after ocea- 
sion, between the venerable and the 
real owner of the kettle. Suffice it to 
say, he was no Roman,—but a sturdy 

ighlander, who would have given hard 
blows to any Roman who dared to in- 
vade his kettle, or any thing else be- 
longing to him, In a word, then, his 
poy be this ;—that his wife “‘ Shan- 
et” had, twelve months ago, bought 
this identical kettle in the town of —— 
and in her way home, having indulged 
too freely to cure a cholic, mistook her 
path through the moss, plumped into 
what is called a peat-bog, and was 
glad to quit her kettle and save her- 
self; that Duncan’s description of the 
size, shape, &c. of the kettle, and 
Janet’s, exactly agreed ; and that there 
was no doubt but it was their “ q 
kettle. “ If honour will only 
gie me back the kettle, I'll hing it in 
the very middle kaiber 0’ the pothie, 
to be a warning to Shanet to get trunk 
no more.” ‘* That is impossible Don- 
ald,” said the venerable ; “ but there 
is as much money for you as will buy 
two such kettles ; and in order to cor- 
rect Janet’s colics, there is, beside, a 
copy of Macniel’s History of Will and 
Jean, which you may cause your son, 
Peter, read to his mother again and 
Fay yy you yourself will not be 

e worse for listening to the moral 


tale” Donald accepted of the boon, , 


and, having repea' said “ Got pless 
and haath our hone,” Bh ocd 

Now, Editor, this is not a 
“ bronze” —no — of fancy ;—some 
of your readers will at once recognize 
it, and will blame me for telling it so 
clumsily. 

Well—I have just another story to 
tell you, by way of introduction to 
our future Biehs Br and then, for 
the present, I have done. 

A select knot of antiquaries set out 
to explore classic ground. ‘* Here, 
here!” exclaimed one.—“‘ Now we 
have it—look here! “< at os 
stone ; perfectly distinct plain ! 
mark the letters! R. I. L.—es clear 
as day, although our researches may 
sometimes be covered in obscurity. 
Quite plain and intelligible—R. J. 
Thus far, and no farther,” he exulting- 
ly exclaimed ; Mra tin = ah 
mes!” Theantiquariesgathered around, 
and were struck with wonder: “ We 
shall,” said one of them, “ find, to a 
certainty, an urn, + eae the bones 
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of some valorous Roman general.” 
Let us to work, said » with one 
concurring voice, and with their mat- 
tocks they set furiously to the busi- 
ness, Before they vo fatone RY far, 
their attention was attracted by the 
hallooing and bellowing of a sturdy 
peasant, who was hastening towards 
the spot. When he had approached 
them, and stopping till he had gather- 
ed wind, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Hoot, hoot, 
lads! what's that you're about ? mind 
what the Bible says,—Cursed be he 
who removes a landmark.” —“ Peace, 
clown,” said the junior antiquary,— 
* you are ignorant of the matter ; R. J. 
L. that is, Romani Imperii Limes.” — 
** Hoot, toot, lads!” said the country- 
man, “ I ken Latin as weel as you do 
yoursel’——Do ye think I was na bred 
wi Mr Doig, at Falklan school, wha 
could hae learned the very kaes that 
biggit in the auld palace to speak 
Latin, as my auld granny said, gin 
they had only leeted till him. And 
you say, too, I am ignorant o’ the mat- 
ter. But faith, birky, let me tell you, 
I should ken mair o the matter than 
you,—for was na I present whan auld 
Rab Roughcast, the mason, hewed and 
pat in that very stane, in my gutcher 
Robin Rantletree’s time. Romani 


Imperii Limes, wi’ a ban to ye! I be- 
lieve ye are nae better than a band 0’ 
tinklers, wha wad claim Rab Innes’ 
Lands as the property of ony Roman. 


But there’s auld Innes himsel’, 
poor feckless body, coming—we’re no 
owre neebours, yet I wadna 
like to see him wranged for a’ that. 
But I’se gae my ways, and gif he lets 
you remove the landmark, I say again, 
accursed be he wha does sae.” 

This onset gave the antiquaries no 
stomach to encounter Rab Innes, and 
they precipitately took a direction 
which separated them equally from 
Rab Innes and young Rantletrees, 
leaving the R. J. L. in quiet posses- 
sion of the field. , 

Now, Mr Editor, you must not sup- 

that I intend to throw any dis- 
credit upon your Antiquarian T= 
tory. Guite the By ail thet I 
mean to deduce from what I have said 
is, acaution to you against being taken 
in by a gudewife’s “ kail pat” for a 
‘* Roman camp-kettle,” or by the land- 
mark betwixt two decent cock lairds 
for a Romani Imperii Limes. 

In proof of my sincerity, I shall, 
D. V., before your June Number goes 
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to press, furnish you with some y 
curious matter connected with the ane 
cient manners and history of our coun. 
try ; and I think, that out of the great 
materials I am possessed of, the article 
will be upon “‘ Border Bonds of Man. 
rent.”—I am, &c. STRILa. 
Edinburgh, 23d April 1817. 
a eel 
CHEMICAL PROCESS OF COMBUSTION, 


Ir appears, from the notices inserted 
in the scientific journals, that the at- 
tention of Sir Humphry Davy is at 
present particularly directed to the 
consideration of the chemical process 
of combustion ; and though we do not 
consider ourselves entitled to suppose 
that all our readers can possess. that 
minute acquaintance with this subject, 
which might justify us in presenting 
it to them in considerable detail, we 
yet think, that on so very interestinga 
topic it is possible to convey such gen- 
eral information as may be sufficient- 
ly understood by every description of . 
readers. No phenomenon, it is evi- 
dent, presents a subject of more inter- 
esting spersiation to a mind of just 
philosophical taste. The imstantane- 
ous trassition from a state of darkness 
to that of clear and useful illumination, 
which is produced by the presence of 
a lighted taper—the beautiful form 
which ‘the flame itself is disposed to 
assume—the varied tints which char- 
acterize this appearance from the mild 
blue of its base to the white or orange 
of its waving summit—and the unfail. 
ing steadiness with which it maintains 
its place, so long as the materials.of 


its nourishment are afforded, present 


an assemblage of striking appearances, 
which, but for the inattention induced 
by its almost-habitual presence, is bet- 
ter fitted, perhaps, to awaken the ins 
terest of a thinking mind than any 
other phenomenon of daily occurrence. 
It is a fact, however, that the ree 
searches and theories of modern che» _ 
mistry have as yet been able to ad- 
vance but a very little way towards a 
satisfactory explanation of these ap- 
pearances.—The most obvious su 
sition unquestionably is, that the eh 
and heat which are essential to the p: 
nomenon, are derived from the burning 
body itself—and this, accordingly, it 
is universally known, was the opinion 
entertained by the followers of Stahl 
whose doctrines exercised au unlimit 
influence before the introduction of 
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the present views, over the philoso- 
hers and chemists of modern Europe. 
According to this philosopher, then, 
combustion was merely the evolution 
from the burning body, when placed 
in circumstances adapted to this effect, 
of a peculiarly subtile and active prin- 
ciple, to which, from the ordinary ap- 
meet —_— its Anew eae 
e gave the name o ogiston—light 
cobthout being those properties of this 
body by which it adapts itself to the 
observation of our powers of percep 
tion. This theory, we have said, from 
the high reputation which its author 


had obtained, was long unanimously 


adopted by philosophers—and being 
in perfect agreement with the most 
natural and obvious judgment of man- 
kind, scarcely a —— was allowed 
to intervene, that there could be any 
thing imperfect or inaccurate in the 
theory. The progress of philosophical 
opinion upon this subject, however, 
nts, we think, a very instructive 
instance of a disposition which seems 
universally characteristic of mankind, 
that, we mean, of employing any fa- 
vourite principle to account for every 
ce which presents itself, how- 

ever little warranted such an appli- 
cation may be by the circumstances 
most characteristic of the phenomenon 
in question. It is accordingly very 
generally known, that about the latter 
part of the last century, and while the 
doctrines of Stahl were in all their 
vigour, the existence and properties of 
oxygen were discovered, and immedi- 
ately excited the utmost attention in 
all who were devoted to philosophical 
pursuits. The discovery was, in re- 
ality, both beautiful and instructive 
in a very uncommon degree. The 
pare eee eteara 

y this gus to any igni y whi 

the operator poe ery in it—the pure 
and ai ntly ethereal nature of the 
gas itself{—the very energetic proper- 
ties it was found to possess—and the 
vast variety of bodies into whose com- 
position it was discovered to enter— 
all contributed to point out this sub- 
stance as one of the most important 
instruments in the economy of nature, 


; = 5 insensibly produced a very gene- 


ition to receive its operation 
a8 a complete account of any former 
unexplained phenomena, with whose 
existence and propersiet it might have 
any connexion. ile the minds of 


7 
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men, accordingly, were in this state, 
it was opportunely discovered, that 
when a burning body is introduced in- 
to a jar of common air, the mouth of 
the jar being at the same time invert- 
ed over water, the oxygenous portion 
of the air is altogether consumed, and 
prs 8 re ered to have ac- 
quired an addi weight, precisel 
pr en. Rese that of the 4 
which had di ppeared. From’ thi 
discovery it was immediately conclud- 
ed, that combustion is in fact nothing 
else than the combination of oxygen 
with the combustible body—that the 
light and heat are the consequences of 
this combination, being necessarily 
given out by the combining oxygen— 
and that the whole process of. com- 
bustion is explained, when it is state 
ed to be the consequence of the se= 
paration of oxygen,—first, from the 
other constituent of the air, and next, 
from the light and heat which it con- 
tained before it began to ience 
this separation,—and also, of the com< 
bination of this gas with the body 
whose combustion was actually ob~ 
served. A few of the more intelligent 
and cautious of the learned might still 
entertain a very invincible opinion, 
that the phenomenon in question had 
not really been accounted for—but the 
great multitude of the studious, who 
seldom condescend to a very careful 
examination of any particular subject, 
received the doctrine as im bly 
established—while, in the public de- 
monstrations of professed teachers, the 
difficulties that remained were either 
entirely unnoticed, or were hastily 
concealed from the view of the curious, 
by ambiguous language, or unsatisfac- 
tory conjecture. 
From the application of this state~ 
ment, however, _ porte yer ms 
bound to exempt more enlight~ 
ened and illustrious chemists. Sir 
Humphry Davy, we believe, in his 
public lectures, always expressed hime 
self upon this subject with much be- 
coming freedom of opinion—and Dr 
Thomson has repeatedly stated, in 
his excellent system, that he still 
considered the ion of the phe« 
nomena of combustion as in a very 
imperfect state. The opinion of this 
latter philosopher, indeed, if we are 
not much mistaken, has always coin< 
cided exactly with that which we are 
anxious at present to submit to the 
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notice of our readers, viz. that in the 
common explanation of this phenome- 
non, only one of the circumstances 
connected od with it, that is, the disap- 
of the oxygen, had in reality 
accounted for, while the exhibi- 
tion of light and heat, which really 
constitute what is essential to the phe- 
nomenon, are altogether ined. 
Conceiving that this view of the 


matter must now be gor ad- 
mitted, it is with pes satisfaction 


that we perceive Sir Hum Davy to 
be actively in herby 
tion of what has justly been denomi- 
nated the most important problem in 
chemistry. His attention seems to 
have been naturally directed to this 
investigation, by his recent invaluable 
discovery of the safety-lamp for coal 
mines, and by the very curious pro~ 
+ of flame which were suggested 

y that discovery; and he has accord- 
ingly read several pa at different 
meetings of the Royal Society, detail- 
ing the iments he has made, with 
the view of elucidating the properties 
of flame. His opinion, as recently ex- 
pressed, seems to be, that flame con- 
sists of gaseous bodies heated above 


whiteness. Many other curious pro- 


st however, of ignited bodies 
ve been discovered by him in the 
course of his recent researches—and 
we have little doubt, that before he 
elinquishes the investigation, he will 
either be able ~~ towards 
a solution of the difficulty than former 
experimentalists have been able to ad- 
vance, or will at least succeed, by ex- 
hibiting an accurate statement of the 
case, in giving currency to a more sci- 
entific mode of idering this sub- 
ject, than that which has so long been 
implicitly adopted by the multitude of 
more superficial and careless inqui 
It is at all times a treat of the high- 
EG ee Es eipenet ee 
entific discovery—but the gratification 
derived from this source is necessarily 
enhanced to an incalculable amount, 
when there seems reason to appre- 
hend, as in the present instance, that 
the perseverance of the philosopher is 
on the point of being rewarded, by 
the developement ee views of 
prominent importance.. The curiosi- 
ty of a liberal mind admits, in fact, of 
no higher gratification (the delight of 
the discoverer himself excepted) than 
that of being permitted to watch the 
event. 
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ON THE ORIGINAL OF MILTON'S sas 
TAN, WITH EXTRACTS FROM CRA« 
SHAW’S * SUSPICION OF HEROD.” 


MB EDITOR, 
In the learned and elegant dissertae 
tion, in your last Number, on the Pro+ 
metheus of Aischylus, an old opinion 
has been revived, that Milton took the 
character of his Satan from the Pro« 
metheus of the Athenian poet. Both 
are stern and unbending, 
and so far, certainly, the resemblance 
holds good ; but such a Satan as Mil- 
ton had to delineate was al 
sketched with a masterly hand by the 
Italian , Marino, in his poem on 
‘The Slaughter of the Innocents,” 
one book of which, “ The Suspicion of 
Herod,” was translafed into English 
by Crashaw, and given to the public 
long before Paradise (Lost was written. 
The poem of Maring I have never been 
able to procure even a sight of ; but I 
have sent you some/ extracts from the 
translation, which, pwing to the 
ral bad taste of Crashaw, it is probable 
few of your readprs are acquainted 
with ; and those who are, will readily 
pardon you for reprinting some of the 
finest lines our poetry can boast of. — 
The suggestion, that Milton has bor- 
rowed from them, is not new, but has 
been little attended to. 
DicgamMA, 


From ‘ The Suspicion of Herod,” 
translated by Crashaw, from Marino, 
beginning at stanza 5. 


BELOow the bottom of the great ness, 
There, where one centre reconciles all thi 


The world’s profound heart pants; there 
placed is ,. 
Mischief’s old Master; close about him 


A curl’d knot of embracing snakes, &c. 
The Judge of Torments, and the King of 


Tears, : 
He fills a burnish’d throne of quenchless 


fire 5 
And for his old fair robes of light, he wears 
A gloomy mantle of dark flames; the tire 
That crowns his hated head on high appears, 
Where seven tall horns (his empire’s pride) 


And, to make up Hell’s majesty, eats hom 
Seven crested Hydra’s horribly adorn. 
' His eyes, the sullen dens of Death and 


Night, 
Startle the dull air with a dismal red ; 
Such his fell glances as the fatal light 
Of —, comets, that look kingdomes 
dead.—— 
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His breath Hell's lightning is, and each 
PR think that Heaven thunders 


alone ! 

Three ri s virgins, waiting still be- 
Assist the throne of the iron-scepter’d King ; 
With pa At thorns, and knotty vipers 


They rouse him, when his rank thoughts 
need a sting. 
Tone talons, the wrathful King, and while 


reigns, 
His sceptre and himself both he disdains. 
Ota, ee how hath one bold sin 


Thee al he buts of thy once right ee? 
How hath one black eclipse cancell’d and 
crost 


The that did gild thee in thy rise ? 
morning of a perverse day ! how lost 
Art thou unto th i 
& * * * . 
From Death’s sad shades, to the life- 
breathing air. 
This mortal enemy to mankind’s good 
Lifts his malignant eyes, wasted with care, 
&e. 


ae ype me th 


sons of Heaven on fire : 
is deep thought he revolves the dark 
Sybil’s divining leaves ; he does inquire 
Into the old prophecies, trembling to mark 
How many present een aby ne es 
To crown their 
— s en-winged herald late he 
Toa ? Galilean virgin sent : 
Etre the bright youth bowed, and with 
what awe 


Immortal flowers to her fair hand present.— 
He saw, how in that blest day-bearing 


night 
The ptm shades made haste 


way 5 
How bright a dawn of an ight 


Amaz’d the midnight 
Of which the 


Sbennchas niptonipelthe buen 
He saw the temple sacred to sweet Peace 
Adore her Prince’s birth-——— 
He saw the falling Idols all confess 
The coming Deity. 

He saw Heaven blossom with a new-born 


divi iome stranger, gaz’d 
Teogelies opel sot, said, eA 


Me bethlen, and as boldly blazed 
Ten 8 ve ofthe sun) by day as night, 
Struck with these great concurrences of 


ptoms so deadly unto Death and him, 
Fun wou he have forgot what fatal strings 
bind each rebellious limb. 
Hea < himself, and spread his spacious 
wings, ; 


with new 
, andmade a 


Original of Milton’s Satan. 
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Which, like two bosom’d sails, embraced 
the dim air 

With a dismal shade, &c. 


He tossed his troubled embers that 
Now ae rage, cod wax too 7~ 


Wee cenatnateaatent 

TOW, 

And gave a ghastly shriek, whose horrid 

nee eet ent nae 
Yet, on the other side, he fain would start 

Above his fears, and think it cannot be, &e. 

» r *> s * 
While new thoughts boil’d in his enraged 
breast, 


His gloomy bosom’s darkest character 

Was in his shady forehead seen exprest. 
Fare oo a e in grief’s expression 
Is what in sign of joy among the blest 


The face’s lightning, or a smile, is here. 
These pom dnd care that his strong heart 


A desperate wate %* Oh maf” drew from his 
breast. 


deep bre 
‘* Oh me!” thus bellowed he; **chme! - 
what great 
maar es Gongs eyes their powers ad- 


and mates t only te beat 
Dav my proud thug t, ind leave it in & 
Frown I, ‘andes Nature keep her seat 
And the gaystars cpskalestuingtinndaint 
Can His attempts above still be, 
Auspicious in spite of Hell and Me ? 
‘He has my Heaven, (what would he 


more ?) whose 

ae this hand should 

And, for the never-fading fields of li 

My fair inheritance, he confines me 

To yer «geo of shades, horror and 

To draw a long-liv’d death, where all my 

Is the solemnity m sorrow wears, 

That mankind's torment wits yon my toa 
‘* Dark dusky man, he needs single 


forth, 
To make the partner of his own pure ray: 


“And should we Powers of Heaven, spirits of 


Bow our 

mite fone 
never wing yet way. 

What I mist my blow ?—yet I 


And to dare » is some victory. 

** Is He not ? means He to wrest 
Hell from me too, and sack my territories ? 
(my ep) wi in — 
yt ae vinest glories 

y upon his breast, 
eters Pape tener yp mene remy 
Must the bright arms of Heaven rebuke 

these eyes, 


worth, 
bright heads before a king of clay ? 
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Mock me, and dazzle my dark mysteries ? 
ss a bo ae ga he to whom the 
Of stars that the morn in charge were 
eater neigh ing-winged loves 
The fairest and thee first-born “omile of 
heaven ? 
7 * 8 * * 
Ah wretch! what boots thee to cast back 
thy eyes 
Where dawning Hope no beam of comfort 
shews ? 


While the reflection of thy forepast joys - 
Renders thee double to thy present woes !— 
Rather make up to thy new miseries, 

And meet the mischief that upon thee grows. 
If Hell must mourn, Heaven sure shall 


What force cannot effect, fraud shall devise. 
ee Sone eee ae 1?—Have I 
80 
fr ers, ae eta with my inno- 
cence 
Come, try who dares, Heaven, Earth, what- 
e’er dost boast 


A borrowed being, make thy bold defence ! 
Come thy CREATOR too!—what though it 
cost 


Me yet another fall ?—we'd try ourstrengths. 
| Heaven saw us struggle once; as brave a 


fight 
Becca oe see, and tremble at the 
ight 
Thus — th’ impatient prince, and 
@ pause. 
repry = Set their heads, and clapp’d 
And all the Powers of Hell, in full applause, 
Flourish’d their snakes, and toss’d their 
ing brands. 
_ ~~ oe . 
“I thank you all, but one must single 
out.” 
* * J e 
Thrice howl’d the caves of night, and 
thrice the sound, 
Thund’ring upon the banks of those black 


Rung through the hollow vaults of Hell 


At last her list'ning ears the noice o’ertakes, 
She lifts her sooty lamps, and looking round, 
A general hiss from the whole tire of snakes 
Rebounding, through Hell’s inmost caverns 


came, 
In answer to her formidable name ! 

* * o s 
Scarce to this monster could the shady King 
The horrid sum of his intentions tell : 
But she (swift as the momentary wing 
rach or the words he spoke) left 

H 
a ty her to our world did 
Pale proof of her fell presence.———— 

* * * * 


Heaven saw her rise, and saw Hell in the 
sight. : 
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WHITE'S NEW INVENTED HORIZON,’ 


MR EDITOR, j 
Ir is well known, that, at sea, when 
the natural horizon is obscured by 
thick or fi weather, the sun’s meri« 
dian altitude, for ascertaining the lati« 
tude of the ship’s place, cannot be ob- 
served ; consequently, the navigator 
has nothing to depend on, until noon 
next day, to regulate his future pro- 
ceedings, except his dead reckoning, 
In the English Channel, the No 
Sea, the Banks of Newfoundland, the 
Coast of America, and many other - 
places of the world, the fogs are often 
so thick, and of such long continuance, 
as to render it impossible to ascertain 
the true position of the ship, for want 
of the latitude. Under such circume 
stances, although the sun is seen very 
distinctly, and felt very powerfully, 
there is no other alternative but to 
keep the ship at sea: for no man in 
his senses will run for a port, in such 
weather, without being pretty certain 
of his latitude. 

To obviate these hitherto insur 
mountable obstacles, Mr Gavin White, 
grocer in Kinross, has, by a wonderful 
effort of uncultivated genius, invented 
a very simple apparatus,—with which, 
when fixed, by an easy process, to the 
common quadrant, an artificial horizon 
can thereby be obtained, and the sun’s 
meridian altitude observed, the same 
as if ascertained with a quadrant and 
natural horizon, in the common way 
made use of on board a ship at sea. 

This apparatus is, at present, made 
so as to screw on to my brass sextant, 
with which I have made many obser 
vations, not only for determining the 
latitude, but also for ascertaining the 
true apparent time ; which, from the 
accuracy of the whole, enables me to 
pronounce the invention one of very 
great importance to science and navi- 
gation. 

A large series of observations have 
been made with it, both on shore and 
on board the Ramillies, now in Leith 
Roads, which have been forwarded 
to some gentlemen, eminently distin- 
guished for scientific knowledge and 

uirements, in this city 5 who, with 
a very laudable zeal for the promotion 
of science, have interested themselves 
in such a manner, as, it is hoped, will 
ultimately prove highly beneficial both 
to the invention and inventor. 
W. Bain, Master, Royal Navy. 
Edinburgh, May 6th 1817. 
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TALES AND ANECDOTES OF THE 
PASTORAL LIFE. 


No II. 


Tue wedding-day at length arrived ; 
and as the bridegroom charged 
us to be there at an early hour, we set 
out on horseback, immediately after 
breakfast, for the remote hamlet of 
Stridekirtin. ai found “4 regular 

, but our way lay through a coun~ 
pe hich it is impossible to view with- 
out soothing emotions. The streams 
are numerous, clear as crystal, and 
wind along the glens in many fantas- 
tic and irregular curves. The moun- 
tains are green to the tops, very high, 
and form many beautiful soft and 
shaded outlines. They are, besides, 
literally speckled with snowy flocks, 
which, as we passed, were feeding or 
resting with such appearance of un- 
disturbed repose, that the heart na- 
turally found itself an involuntary 
sharer in the pastoral tranquillity that 
pervaded all around. 

My good friend, Mr Grumple, could 
give me no information regarding the 
names of the romantic glens and 
mountains that came within our view ; 
he, however, knew who were the pro- 
prietors of the land, who the tenants, 
what rent and stipend, each of them 

id, and whose teinds were ,unex- 

usted; this seemed to be the sum 
and substance of his knowledge con- 
cerning the life, character, and man- 
ners, of his rural parishioners, save that 
he could sometimes adduce circum- 
stantial evidence that such and such 
farmers had made money of their land, 
and that others had made very little 
or none. 

This district, over which he presides 
in an ecclesiastical capacity, forms an 
extensive portion of the Arcadia of 
Britain. It was likewise, in some late 
ages, noted for its zeal in the duties of 
religion, as well as for a thirst after 
the acquirement of knowledge con- 
cerning its doctrines; but under the 
tuition of such a pastor as my relative 
appears to be, it is no wonder that 
practical religion should be losing 
ground from year to year, and scepti- 
cism, the natural consequence of laxity 
in religious duties, gaining ground in 
proportion. 

_ It may be deemed, perhaps, rather 
indecorous, to indulge in such reflec- 
tions respecting any individual who 
has the honour to be ranked as 2 mem- 
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ber of a body so generally respectable 
as our Scottish Clergy, and who, at 
the same time, maintains a fair worldly 
character ; but in a general discussion 
—in any thing that relates to the com- 
mon weal of mankind; all such inferior 
considerations must be laid aside. And 
the more I consider the simplicity of 
the people of whom I am now writing 
—the scenes among which they have 
been bred—and their lonely and se-~ 
questered habits of life, where the 
workings and phenomena of nature 
alone appear to attract the eye or en- 
gage the attention,—the more I am 
convinced that the temperament of 
their minds would naturally dispose 
them to devotional feelin If they 
were but taught to read their Bibles, 
and only saw uniformly in the mi- 
nisters of religion that sanctity of cha- 
racter by which the profession ought 
ever to be distinguished, these le 
would naturally be such as every well- 
wisher to the human race would de- 
sire a scattered peasantry to be. But 
when the ~~ ~ variance be- 
tween example and precept is forced 
on their observation, what should we, 
or what can we, expect? Men must 
see, hear, feel, and judge accordingly: 
And certainly in no other instance isa 
tron so responsible to his sovereign, 
country, and his God, as in the 
choice he makes of spiritual pastors. 
These were some of the reflections 
that occupied my mind as I traversed 
this beautiful pastoral country with 
its morose teacher, and from these I 
was at length happily aroused by the 
appearance of the cottage, or shep- 
herd’s steading, to which we were 
bound. It was situated ‘in a little 
valley in the bottom of a wild glen, or 
, a8 it is there called. It stood 
alone; but besides the dwelling- 
house, there was a little byre that 
the two cows and their young,—a 
good stack-of hay, another of peats,—— 
a sheep-house, and two homely gar- 
dens; and the .place had aliogether 
something of a snug, comfortable ap- 
ance. ‘Though this is only an in- 
Sividual picture, I am told it may be 
viewed as a general one of almost ¢ 
shepherd’s dwelling in the sow 
of Scotland ; and it is only such pice 
tures that, in the course of these 
I mean to present to the public. 
A number of the young shepherds 
and country-lasses had already arrived, 
impatient for the approaching wed- 
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two of them had actually leapt twen. 
ty-two feet, ona level plain, at one 
bound. This may appear extraordi. 


all wey to those who never witnessed 
suc. 


epePeas 


E_ 


an exercise, but it is a fact of 
which I can adduce sufficient proof, 
Being delighted as well as astonish« 
ed at seeing those feats of agility, : 
took Peter aside, and asked him if 
might offer prizes for some other ex. 
ercises. ‘“ Hout na,” said Peter; 
“€ ye’ll affront them; let them just 
alane ; they hae eneuch o’ incitement 
e’now, an’ rather owre muckle atween 
you an’ me; —~ the brag o° the 
thing—as lang as the lasses stand and 
look at them, they'll ply atween death 
an’ life.” What Peter said was true, 
—instead of getting weary of their 
sports, their ardour seemed to increase; 
and always as soon as the superiori 
of any individual in perth i~ | 
ercise was manifest, another was in« 
stantly resorted to; so that ere long 
there was one party engaged in wreste 
ling, one in throwing the stone, and 
another at hop-step-and-leap, all at 
one and the same time. 
This last seems to be rather the fa- 
vourite amusement. It consists of 
three succeeding bounds, all with the 


same race; and as the exertion is 
greater, and of longer continuance, 


they can with more 
the exact capability of the several com- 
itors. I measured the ground, and 
d the greatest distance effected in 
this way to be forty-six feet. I am 
informed, that whenever two or three 
young shepherds are gathered er, 
at fold or bught, moor or market, at 
all times and seasons, pempr fe 
ed, one or more of these a ic exer 
cises is uniformly resorted to; and 
a » ina class where ae 
and agility are so requisite, they can 
never bs tao much dubblistigad: 

But now all these favourite my 
were terminated at once by a low a 
of “ Hurra! the broose! the broose 
- at what the oe meant, 
I loo around wit t < 
pitation, but for some paged 
nothing but hills. At length, how- 
ever, marking the direction in 
which the rest looked, I perceived, at 
a considerable distance down the glen, 
five horsemen coming at full speed on 
a determined race, although on such a 
road, as I believe, a race was never be« 
fore contested. It was that by which 
we had lately come, and the only one 
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that led to the house from all the four 
quarters of the world. For some time 
it crossedl ‘‘ the crooks of the burn,” 
as they called them ; that is, it kept 
straight up the bottom of the glen, 
and crossed the burn at every turning. 
Of course every time that the group 
crossed this stream, they were for a 
moment involved in a cloud of spray 
that almost hid them from view, and 
the frequent recurrence of this render- 
ed the effect highly comic. 

Still, however, they kept epeerentty 
close together, till at length the 
left the bottom of the narrow valley, 
and, came round the sloping base of a 
hill that was all interspersed with 
drz‘ns and small irregularities of sur- 
face ; this producing no abatement of 
exertion or speed; horses and men 
were soon foundering, plunging, and 
tumbling about in irections. If 
this was amusing to view, it was still 
more so to hear the observations of the 
delighted group that stood round me 
and beheld ite ‘* Ha, ha, ha! yon- 
der’s ane aff! Gude faith! yon’s Jock 
o the Meer-Cleuch ; he has gotten 
an ill-faur'd flaip—Holloa! yonder 
gaes another, down through a lair to 
the een-holes! Weel done, Aedie o’ 


Aberlosk ! Hie till him, Tousy, outher 
now or never! Lay on, ye deevil, an’ 


by the mane! Hurray !” 

he women were by this time 
screaming, and the men literally jump- 
ing and clapping their hands for joy 
at the deray that was going on; and 
there was one little elderly-looking 
man whom I could not help noting ; 
he had fallen down on the ground in 
a convulsion of laughter, and was spur- 
ring and laying on it with both hands 
and feet. One, whom they denomi- 
nated Davie Scott 0’ the Ramseycleuch- 
burn, amid the bay of dogs and the 
shouts of men and women, got first to 
the bridegroom’s door, and of course 
was acknowledged to have won the 
broose; but the attention was soon 
wholly turned from him to those be- 
hind. The man whose horse had sunk 
in the bog, perceiving that all chance 
of extricating it again on the instant 
was out of the question, lost not a mo- 
ment, but sprung to his feet—threw 
off his clothes, hat, and shoes, all at 
one brush—and ran towards the goal 
with all his might. Jock o’ the Meer- 
Cleuch, who was still a good way far- 
ther back, and crippled besides with 
his fall, perceiving this, mounted a- 
Yeu. 1. 
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gain—whipped on furiously, and would 
soon have overhied his pedestrian ad- 
versary ; but the shepherds are bad 
horsemen, and, moreover, Jock’s horse, 
which belonged to Gideon of Kirk- 
hope, was unacquainted with the 
sheep-drains, and terrified at them ; 
consequently, by making a sudden jerk 
backwards when he should have leapt 
across one af 5 ge and when Jock 
supposed that he was just going to 
do so, he threw his as a second 
time. The shouts of laughter were 
again renewed, and every one was 
calling out, ‘“ Now for the mell! 
Now for the mell! Deil tak the hind- 
most now!” These sounds reached 
Jock’s ears ; he lost no time in mak- 
ing a last effort, but flew at his horse 
again—remounted him—and, by urg- 
ing him to a desperate effort, actually 
got a-head of his adversary just when 
within ten yards of the door, and thus 
pacepet the disgrace of winning the 
met. 

I was afterwards told, that in former 
ages it was the custom on the Border, 
when the victor in the race was pre- 
sented with the prise of honour, the 
one who came in last was, at the same 
time, presented with a mallet or lar, 
wooden hammer, called a mell in the 
dialect of the country, and that then 
the rest of the competitors stood in 
need to be near at hand, and instantly 
to force the mel/ from him, else he 
was at liberty to knock as many of 
them down with it as he could. The 
mell has now, for many years, been 
only a nominal prize; but there is 
often more sport about the gaining of 
it than the principal one. ‘There was 
another occurrence which added great- 
ly to the animation of this, which I 
had not time before fully to relate. 
About the time when the two unfor- 
tunate wights were unhorsed in the 
bog, those who still kept on were met 
and attacked, open mouth, by at least 
twenty frolicsome collies, that seemed 
fully as intent on sport as their mas- 
ters. These bit the hind-legs of the 
horses, snapped at their noses, and 
raised such an outrage of barking, that 
the poor animals, forespent as the 
were, were constrained to lay them. 
selves out almost beyond power. Nor 
did the fray cease when the race was 
won. Encouraged by the noise and 
clamour which then arose about the 
gaining of tlie mell, the staunch collies 
continued the a and hunted the 
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ery round and penis = ea 
wi t s » while the horses 
were all the das whois and fling- 
ing most furiously, and their riders, 
in desperation, vociferating and cursing 
their assailants. 

All the guests now crowded toge- 
ther, and much humour and blunt wit 
— about the gaining of the broose. 

of the competitors had his diffi- 
culties and cross accidents to relate ; 
and each affirmed, that if it had not 
been such and such hindrances, he 
would have gained the broose to a cer- 
tainty. Davie Scott o’ the Ramsey- 
cleuch-burn, however, assured them, 
that “ he was aye hauding in his yaud 
wi’ the left hand, and gin he had liket 
to gie her out her head, she wad hae 
gallo it amaist a third faster.” —“‘ That 
may be,” said Aedie 0’ Aberlosk, ‘‘ but 
I hae come better on than I expectit 
wi’ my Cameronian nag. I never saw 
him streek himsel sae afore—I dare say 
he thought that Davie was auld Cla- 
vers mounted on Hornie. Poor fallow !” 
continued he, patting him, “ he has a 
deal o’ anti-prelatic dourness in 
im ; but I see he has some spirit, for 
a’ that. I bought him for a powney, 
but he’s turned out a beast.” 

I next overheard one proposing to 
the man who left his horse, and ex- 
erted himself so manfully on foot, to 
go and pull his horse out of the quag- 
mire. ‘ Na, na,” said he, “ let him 
stick yonder a while, to learn him 
mair sense than to gang intill an open 
well-ee and gar ane get amell. I saw 
the gate I was gawn, but I couldna 
swee him aff; sae I just thought o’ 
Jenny Blythe, and plunged in, I 
kend weel something was to happen, 
for I met her first this morning, the 
ill-hued carlin: but I had need to 
haud my to !—Gudeman, let us 
see a drap w -” He was presented 
with a - * Come, here’s Jenny 
Biythe, said Andrew, and drank it 

—* T wad be nae the waur o’ a wee 
drap too,” said Aberlosk, a lass 
of whisky in his hand, and looking 

it; “I think I see 

Jock the elder here,” said he ; “ ay, 
it’s just him—come, here’s the five 
kirks o’ Eskdale.” Ue drank it off. 
 Gudeman, that’s naething but a 
Tam-Park of a glass: if ye'll fill it 
in, I'll gie a toast ye never heard 
ohte. This is Bailey's Dictionary,” 
said Aedie, and drank it off again. 


—— But, when a’ your daffin’s owre, 
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Aedie,” said John, ‘ what hae ye 

made o’ our young friend ?”—~ Oy! 

she’s safe eneuch,” returned he ; “ the 

ee and John the elder are qi’ ° 
er.” 

On looking round the corner of 
house, we now perceived that the brid, 
and her two attendants were close at 
hand. They came at a quick canter, 
She managed her horse well, kept.her 
saddle with great ease, and seemed 
an elegant sprightly girl, of twenty. 
four or thereabouts. Every cap was 
instantly waved in the air, and the 
bride was saluted with three 
cheers. Old John, well aware of what 
it behoved him to do, threw off his 
broad bonnet, and took the bride re. 
spectfully from her horse—kissed and 
welcomed her home. ‘“ Ye're wel 
come hame till us, Jeany, my bonny 
woman,” said he; ‘‘ may God bless 
ye, an’ mak ye just as good an’ as wa 
py as I wish ye.” It was a beauti 
and affecting sight, to see him leading 
her toward the home that was now 
to be her own. He held her hand 
in both his—the wind waved his long 
gray locks—his features were length- 
ened considerably the wrong way, and 
I could perceive a tear glistening on 
his furrowed cheek. 

All seemed to know exactly the parts 
they had to act ; but every thing came 
on me like magic, and quite by sur- 
prise. The bride now stopped short 
on the threshold, while the old man 
broke a triangular cake of short-bread 
over her head, the pieces of which he 
threw about among the young people. 
These scrambled for them with great 
violenee and eagerness; and indeed 
they seemed always to be most in their 
element when any thing that required 
strength or activity was presented. For 
my part, I could not comprehend what 
the sudden convulsion meant, (for in 
a moment the crowd was moving like 
a whirlpool, and tumbling over one 
another in half dozens) till a little girl, 
escaping from the vortex, info me 
that “ they war battling wha first te 
get a haud o’ the bride’s bunn.” I was 
still in the dark, till at length I saw 
the successful candidates presenting 
their favourites with small pieces of 
this mystical cake. One beautifal maid, 
with light locks, blue eyes, and cheeks) 
like the vernal rose, came nimbly up 
to me, called me familiarly by my’ 
name, looked at me with seri+ 
ousness, and without even a smile on 
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her innocent face, asked me if J was 
narri I could contain m 
gravity, while I took her by the hand, 
and answered in the negative.—‘‘ An’ 
hae ye no gotten a piece o’ the bride’s 
cake ?”—‘* Indeed, my dear, I am 
sorry I have not.”—* O, that’s a great 
shame, that ye hae nae gotten a wee 
bit! I canna bide to see a stranger 
ided that gate. Here, sir, I'll gie ye 
tae half o’ mine, it will ser’ us 
baith ; an’ I wad rather want mysel 
than sae civil a gentleman that’s a 
stranger should want.” 

‘So saying, she took a small piece of 
cake from her lap, and parted it with 
me, at the same time rolling each of 
the pieces carefully up in a leaf of an 
old nny ; but the whole 


of her demeanour shewed the utmost 
seriousness, and of how much import 
she judged this trivial crumb to be. 
“Now,” continued she, “ ye maun 
lay this aneath your head, sir, when 
ye to yaw bad, 

about the woman 
our 


and ye'll dream 
ye are to get for 
a wife. Ye'll me, think ye see 

plainly an’ bodily afore your een ; 
an’ ye’ll rie weel acquainted wi’ her, 
that ye’ll ken her again when ye see 
her, if it war amang a thousand. It’s 
a queer thing, but it’s perfectly true ; 
sae ye maun mind no to forget.” 

I promised the most punctual ob- 
servance of all that she enjoined, and 
added, that I was sure I would dream 
of the lovely giver; that indeed I 
would be sorry were I to dream of 
any other, as 1 deemed it impossible 
to dream of so much innocence and 
beauty.—‘* Now mind no ¢o forget,” 
rejoined she, and skipped lightly away 
to join her you associates. 

As soon as the bride was led into 
the house, old Nelly, the bridegroom’s 
mother went aside to see the beast on 
which her daughter-in-law had been 
brought home ; and perceiving that it 
was a mare, she fell a-crying and 
wringing her hands.—I inquired, with 
some alarm, what was the matter.— 
* O dear, sir,” returned she, “ it’s for 
the poor bairnies that'll yet hae to dree 
this unlucky mischance—Laike-a-day, 
poor waefu’ brats! they'll no lie in a 
dry bed for a dozen o’ years to come !” 

“ Hout ! haud your tongue, Nelly,” 
said the best man, ‘‘ the thing's but a 
freat a’ thegither. But really we could- 
na help it: the factor’s naig wantit a 
fore-fit shoe, an’ was beckin like a wa- 
ter-craw. If I had ridden five miles 
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to the smiddy wi’ him, it is ten to ane 
but Jock Anderson wad hae been 
drank, an’ then we wadna hae gotten 
the bride hame afore twall o’clock at 
night ; sae I ht it was better to 
let them tak their chance than spoil 
sae muckle sport, an’ I e’en set 
her on Wattie Bryden’s pownie. The 
factor has behaved very ill about it, 
the muckle stottin gowk! If I had 
durst, I wad hae gien him a deevil of 
a thrashin ; but he says, * Faith it's— 
that—yes, indeed—that—he will send 
them—yes, faith—it’s even a—a new 
tikabed every year.’ ” 

The ceremony of the marriage next 
ensued ; but as there was nothing pe- 
culiar about it (except that it took 
place in the bridegroom’s house, and 
not at the bride’s former home, which 
was out of the parson’s reach) ; and as 
it was, besides, the dullest part of that 
day’s exercise, I shall not say much 
about it, only that every thing was 
done decently and in order. But I 
have run on so long with this Num- 
ber, that I fear I must postpone the 
foot-race, the dinner discourse, and 
final winding up of the wedding, till a 
future opportunity. H. 


— 
REMARKS ON GREEK TRAGEDY. 
No IL. 
( ZEsohyli ii ras Elec 
ra. 


Wuew we study the history of our 
race, which is little else than a chroni- 
cle of crimes and follies, of blood shed 
in vulgar wars, and intellect wasted 
on unworthy purposes, the eye, that 
wanders with disgust over the blotted 
page, turns with delight to the con- 
templation of the virtues and the ge- 
nius by which it is sometimes bright- 
ened; nor are periods wanting, in 
which, degraded as man has generally 
been, he exhibits such moral and in- 
tellectual grandeur, as to make even 
the most cynical abate of the harshness 
with which he usually judges of hu- 
man nature. Of these favoured times, 
in an eminent degree, was the age in 
which Atschylus flourished. Never, 
perhaps, did there exist at once, a 
greater number of men distinguished 
by virtue and talent. To prove this 
assertion, nothing more were neces- 
sary than to give a list of the honest 
statesmen who then presided in the 
councils of Athens,—of the warriors 
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who devoted their lives to her inde- 
pendence,—of the architects, sculp- 
tors, painters, ts, historians, and 
phi “ ose Names are, even 
at this day, shedding a glory over her 
ruins, brighter than that which illu- 
mines the maturity and vigour of any 
other state. is age may be deno- 
minated the spring of the world, and 
its uctions, even in their decay, 
retain much of the freshness, and the 
bloom, and the beauty, of that delight- 
ful season. Their statues do not ap- 
pear so much to be imitations of na- 
ture, as nature herself, starting into 
life, and assuming her finest forms. 
The ruins of their temples give us 
models of the ene design and the 
most beautiful execution. Socrates 

ht a system of the purest morals 
at the most sublime theology, of 
which he exemplified the one in his 
life, and sanctioned the other by his 
death.. In history, Thucydides and 


Xenophon have not yet been surpass- 
ed; and the dramatic writers gave to 
the drama a form which their succes- 
sors may have modified and improved 
—never changed. War was not then 
waged to aggrandize one and to de- 
grade the oe Oa was the generous 


struggle of a whole people, determined 
to perish amid the ruins of their coun- 
try, rather than receive a foreign yoke. 
In the battles of liberty, in which 
#schylus, and Pindar, and Socrates, 
fought, a little band of freemen resist- 
ed and baffled the whole power of a 
mighty empire ; and war, that in com- 
mon cases depresses talent, and ex- 
tinguishes all the arts but such as are 
subservient to the purposes of destruc- 
tion, kindled a flame of enthusiasm 
that cherished and developed the seeds 
of whatever was great and good in man; 
and were we asked to name a period 
in which he is seen in the noblest 
view, our minds would turn to the 

ears that elapsed from the Persian 
invasion to the extinction of the liber- 
ties of Greece by Philip. The dura- 
tion of freedom, and the glory of 
Greece, was short; but let it be re- 
membered, that national glory was 
the of a inde wg 
and that they perished together. The 
lovers of pod mache, over and 
the abettors of despotism may rejoice, 
that their existence was of so short a 
date ; but a few such years are worth 
myriads of ages of monkish slumber, 
and one such victory as Salamis or 
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Bannockburn is of more value than’ 
the innumerable triumphs of the vule 


_ gar herd of conquerors. 


Hence the curiosity which every 
thing connected with that extraordis 
nary people has excited, and the ene 
thusiasm with which the ruins of theif 
city have been explored, and the works 
of their poets and sages studied’; yet 
it has happened, unfortunately for lis 
terature and the arts, that little more 
than the wrecks of their genius have 
survived. A pillar, or a capital, or a 
frieze, is all that remains of the tém- 
ple that was the glory of the age that 
reared it ; and of the ninety tragedies 
which the fertility of the genius of 
ZEschylus produced, only seven have 
descended to us, and these in a mu- 
tilated andimperfect state; yet, though 
in many passages it is obvious’ that 
the poetry has suffered from the caré- 
lessness of transcribers, and not less, 
perhaps, from the ambitious learning 
of the commentators, we can judge of 
these seven as wholes ; and the more 
narrowly we examine them, the mote 
cause shall we find to justify the ad- 
miration of his contemporaries, and of 
succeeding ages. 

It is not the object of the writer of 
this pay indulge in verbal criti- 
cism on the Greek text, or to attempt 
to restore imperfect readings by con- 
jectural emendations, much less to aim 
at bringing forward original views of 
the Greek Tragedy. His design is 
simply to offer such obvious remarks 
as are most suitable to a miscellany of 
this kind, and to give such abstracts, 
and extract such passages, as may en- 
able the reader to judge for himself of 
these celebrated productions. He is 
now to analyze two plays written -on 
the same subject, the Cheephori of Ais- 
chylus, and the Electra of Sophocles. 

While Agamemnon was at Troy, 
his queen, Clytemnestra, had an illicit 
intercourse with Mgysthus. Fearing 
the punishment due to their disloyal- 
ty, they surprised him on his return 
to Argos, murdered him, and 
his throne. Electra, who, at the time 
of her father’s death, was arrived at 
womanhood, secretly sent to Phocis, 
under the care of an aged and faithful 
tutor, her infant brother Orestes, well 
aware that her mother and Agysthus 
would soon remove this only obstacle 
to the secure possession of that throne 
which they had obtained by adultery 
and murder. The punishment of the 
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guilty pair, which is the subject of 
these plays, is supposed not to have 
taken place till twenty years after the 
transaction of which I have been speak- 
ing. Electra, who was a woman of a 

and unconquerable spirit, during 
that long interval, suffered every spe- 
cies of indignity from an unnatural 
mother, and the murderer of her fa- 
ther, who now sat upon his throne. 
The only effect of ill treatment on 
such a mind was, to — asettled 
purpose of revenge. She. was one of 
that class of bette, whom an attempt 
to humble e sy not subdues ; 
and from the depth of her degradation, 
she looked forward to the return of 
her brother as the event that was to 
avenge her wrongs, and restore the 
honours of the family of Agamemnon. 
He at length appears, and a recognition 
takes place between him and his sister, 
at the tomb of their father, where 
they swear mutual vengeance over his 
ashes. With the advice of Pylades, 
they arrange their plans, by which it 
is agreed that Orestes should assume 
the character of a messenger from 
Phocis, with the news of his own 
death. He thus gains admittance to 
Clytemnestra and Egysthus, to whom 
this was the most welcome intelli- 
gence ; and stabs them with a poignard 
which he had concealed under his 
robe. 

These are the main incidents in 
these dramas. In each there are slight 
variations, and a marked difference 
in the dramatic management ; but in 
the following examination, it will be 
seen which of the rival poets has 
made the most skilful use of his ma- 
terials. From this skeleton of the 
plan, it will appear that these plays 
approach nearer our ideas of regular 
tragedy than the Prometheus. 

’ The first scene of the Cheephori dis- 
covers Orestes at the tomb of his fa- 
ther, on which he lays a lock of his 
hair, a customary rite among the an- 
cients; but seeing a company of fe- 
males approach, whom from their ap- 
mee he supposes to be Electra and 

maidens, he retires to a covert to 
see what was the object of their visit. 
He soon discovers that he was right 
in his conjectures. It was Electra, 
and a band of Argive virgins who 
form the Chorus. On that very night 
Clytemnestra, who had been disturbed 
by pre dreams, had sent her 
to offer expiatory libations at the tomb 
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of her murdered husband. After of 
fering the sacrifice, as directed by her 
mother, Electra discovers the lock of 
hair left bj and from 


by all except herself and her brother, 
earried conviction to her mind that he 
was at no 4 distance, and that the 
time for which she had so long and so 
ardently prayed was at length arrived. 
So completely had this idea taken pos 
session of her mind, that even his foot- 
prints, which eeincided with her own 
in measurement, to her ardour ap- 
peared proof unquestionable. She ad 
dresses the Chorus as follows :— 


E. Long has my agitated soul been 


By fortune’s keenest arrows ; grief and 
Al have swayed my withered tenn, 
But at the si i 
Large tears of joy flow from my thi C5. 
Tis a what hand but his cn aid Place it 
ere ? 
Hope trembles in my bosom. Ye bright 
tresses ! 


Oh ! had ye voices to allay my fears ! 
Orestes. (Starting from concealment.) 
Th prayers are granted. 
. Say, what prayers are granted ? 
O. Behold the man for whom thou oft 


prayed. 
E. Stranger, how knowest thou what my 
prayers have been ? 
O. 1 know that they are offered for Or- 
estes. 


E. Tell me, I pray thee, how they are 
. ‘accomplished ? 

O. Sister, I am Orestes, seek no further. 

E. eaare nn Ort Mayst 


not 
By treachery be seeking my undoing ? 
O. That only were to plot my ewn de- 


struction ; 

This moment thou wert easier of belief, | 

A single hair, a foot-print, served as proof, 

And now that theu behold’st me, thou re- 
ject’st me ; 

Look on this robe which thou.thyself didst . 
weave, 

Thou doubtest me—thou wilt-not that em- 


ery. 
E. My beloved Orestes ! Joy of my tears, 
Light, hope, and safety, of my "s 


> 
Courage, my brother, and thou shalt obtain 
Thy reft inheritance, thou guiding star 
Of all my fortunes ; father, mother, sister, 
All nature’s dearest names, are met in thee: 
Oh ! Jupiter, regard our righteous cause. 
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@. Father of gods and men! oh, hear 


! 
+ ing of the 
r capes tose 
Are and defenceless in their eyrie ; 
Oh ! plume their wings, and give them to 


Their oval father, and establish © 
The ‘otadons of inn palscs.” 
After a of gy pone 
length, and in — great 
beauty, invok ghost of 
sseunsen eid’ thean fo’ the: wert of 
ce 


se 0. Open, 0 earth, and send my father 


they caught thee. 
ee ete 
When that hearest of these unnatural 
? 


lift’st thou not thy venerable 
? 
children sitting on thy tomb ! 
corte ear etc eeton mies 


Thou livest in us, and be it to avenge thee.” 
He at last gains admittance to the 
palace, and murders gysthus and 
Clytemnestra. At first he glories in 
the deed, but the power of conscience 
soon prevails ; and in a fit of phrenzy 
he fancies he sees the furies of his 
mother. 
* O. (To the Chorus.) See there they are ! 
The dragons rear and his among thei bar 
8 rear 
I can abide no longer. 
Cho. My dear Orestes ! 
Thy fancy’s vain creations do distract thee. 
0. These are no imaginations. See, they 
come— 
The dogs of hell—my mother’s 
Cho. Thy hands are red with 
such a state 
"Tis natural thy mind should be disturbed. 
oO. = Apollo! see they rush on 
me !— 
The blood is dropping from their glaring 
Yoon Maes petbut 3 Go ait ot — 
They fix their eyes on me—lI cannot stay.” 
I shall now give a short analysis of 
the Electra, which is justly considered 
one of the finest plays of the Greek 
stage. Sophocles was not a man of so 
sublime a mind as Aischylus; but 
what he wants in loftiness and fire of 


furies! 
3 in 
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spirit, he compensates by a delicacy of 
taste, and bi rae wh of fee 
which, if they do not render. him 
= of the ancient poets, make 
im at least one of the most interest. 
ing of them. Nature had endowed 
him with an imagination which wa 
caderabliog pom ton i 
un ing; not overleaping her 
own boundaries, nor irregular and ere 
ratic in its course, and astonishi 


its blaze, like the comet ; but, like Ath 


evening-star, steady in its 
through the fields of light,—cver Init 
liant, and ever beautiful. He is al- 
ways in the elementary of our nature 
therefore he always takes possession 
of the heart ; and though he does not 
reign there with absolute dominion, 
like Shakspeare or Homer, he is a 
guest whom we receive with pl 
and dismiss with r 3; and if 
does not fill us with the idea that ; 
is the greatest poetical genius of the 
dramati¢ writers of his country, he has 
certainly produced better plays than 
any of them. Less impetuous and 
less daring than A®schylus, and less 
pathetic than Euripides, he knew how 
to turn his talents to account better 
than either. His mind could grasp 
his subject, and mould it according to 
his will, which generally led him into 
the path of nature ; and he seldom so 
far loses sight of the whole, as to say 
more in any one part than is necessary 
to the developement of his plot or his 
characters, nor less than is required for 
perspicuity. Like the statuaries, he 
seems to have fixed in his mind a 
standard of ideal excellence ; and if 
he does not, like some of them, al- 
ways reach it, he comes nearer it than 
any of his competitors for dramatic 
glory ; and it is not easy for us to con- 
ceive, that the tragic art should in a 
few years have made such advances to 
perfection, as appears in some of the 
ieces of this elegant writer. The 
ma was then like a rich field new- 
ly broken up by the plough, and its 
ertility was amazing. Sophocles pro- 
duced no fewer than a hundred and 
forty plays. Only seven of these have 
survived the wrecks of time, or the 
dilapidations of barbarian or monkish 
ignorance ; but these are so skilful in 
design, and so beautiful in execution, 
—are such masterpieces of art, and 
yet such faithful exhibitions of na» 
ture,—as to make us greatly lament 
the loss of the whole. 
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In the analy of the Electra, it 
will be necessary to mention 
the incidents in which it differs from 
the Cheephori, as the main story is 
> same in The great dif- 
ference of the dramatic management 
lies in the recogaifjon 5 and the lock 
of hair, of which so important a use 
is made in the one, is barely men- 
tioned in the other. Another char- 
acter is besides introduced, Chryso- 
themis, the sister of Electra, a woman 
of a gentle and timid mind, subdued 
by the tyranny of her mother and 
epehas, and well contrasted with 
Electra. Clytemnestra, who in the 
play of Aischylus seldom appears till 
the scene of her own assassination, is 
here much on the stage, and, by the 
bitterness of unmerited reproach, ex- 
asperates the haughty spirit of Elec- 
tra. During a dialogue between the 
mother and daughter, composed of 
mutual recrimination, the tutor enters, 
and informs them, abruptly, that he 
was sent from Phocis with the intelli- 
of the death of Orestes, who had 
een killed by a fall from a chariot in 
the Pythian games. These tidings 
produced in the mind of Clytemnestra 
an unnatural joy, that she was at no 
ins to conceal, and plunged Electra 
into despair. She had hitherto endured 
_ life, merely from the hope of the re- 
turn of Orestes; and this was a blow 
so terrible and so unexpected, that she 
sank beneath it. After Clytemnestra 
had quitted the stage, and a conversa- 
tion of some length had d between 
the sisters, in which Electra, in the 
simple and affecting language which 
real sorrow always suggests, mourns 
the fate of Orestes, he himself appears, 
disguised as a traveller, and an attend- 
ant bears a small casket. I transcribe 
this scene, which is perhaps the finest 
of the Greek stage. 


* O. Is that the palace of Zgysthus ? 
Cho. It is: thou hast been well directed 


stranger 
From Phocis craves the honour of an au- 
E, Aine! he brings sad proofs of 
our 
misfortunes. 


O. I understand thee not ; but Strophius 
sent me hither 
To be ar Agysthus tidings of Orestes. 
E. barnett stranger ? Fear is in 
m 


O. The little casket that thou seest contains 
The ashes of the dead. 
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B. It is too plain. 
O. These are the ashes of the young 


Orestes. 
E. Give me that treasure, I conjure thee, 


stranger, 
By all the deny me not boon. 
(It is to her, and she ) 
Ye dear remains of my Orestes, 
Vain were the hopes that shone like thee in 


Pal send” 

When I send thee hence! Then didst 
thou bloom, 

Like a sweet flower, in infant loveliness ; 

Now art thou withered, not to bloom again. 

Oh! would that 1 had died when I did 
send thee ’ ; 

ign land—did rescue thee 

as, 60: Gatien 


ve 
othe sanoaiees ity Shy beloved Siang 
ut thou perished in a foreign country, 
A friendless exile, and I was not near thee. 
i Sas a 


Fortine Sap. greaehene cee 998 Gn I ga- 
er 


Thy ashes from the pile, as it became me 5 
But thou wert dressed by mercenary hands, 
My star of hope is set. Alas! how fruitless 
Were the sweet cares with which I tended 


thee. 
While yet an infant! For I was to thee 
A nurse, a mother—I was all ta thee. 
How joy did dance through my delighted 


veins, 
When, hanging round my neck, thou didst 
pronounce, 
With music in my ear, the name of Sister. 
Thy death has like the whirlwind swept away 
All that remained to me of love and life. 
Long I have had no father who could aid mes 
My enemies insult me, and my mother 
Revels in joy ; and thou, who oft didst send 
ime snap £0 woe Shah, Show. wosldes sige 
e glorious avenger of my wrongs, 
Shalt never walks © lock bu une in ; 
nd for thy beautiful and manly form, 
And fair affection’s smile upon thy face, 
And thy sweet voice—all I receive is ashes. 
a Bre bbe a ee map 


For it were good to mingle ashes with thee, 

And lie in loved in the same tomb. 
O. How shall I address her ? This is more 

Than I can bear: my feelings will have 


utterance. 
E. What grievest thou for? I understand 
not. 


thee 
O. Oh, lady! art thou not the famed 
Electra ? 
E. I am Electra, but most miserable. 
Thea hast no sotzows, soungers WE vores 
O. Because I pity thy calamities. 
E. Thou knowest but few of them. 
O. What worse than these ? 
E. I am condemned to dwell with mur- 


derers. 
O. Whose murderers ? 


Into a 
From m 
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y father’s murderers. 
y | how I pity thee! 
e only man that pities me. 
a@ true sympathy . 


» 0. Lay down the casket. Thou shalt 
hear the truth. 
es » ask not that, I supplicate 
By all thy hopes, oh! rob me not of that. 
O. Restore the casket ! 
E. Brother of my soul ! 
How miserable were I, if bereft 
Of this possession ! 
; O. Lady, cease to mourn. 
£. Shall I not mourn a brother’s death ? 
: O. Mourn not. 
£. What! am I thus dishonoured of the 
dead ? 


O. Thou art of none dishonoured. 
£. Are not these 
My brother’s ashes ? And shall I not mourn? 
O. They are not. 
E. Where are they then? Oh! give me 
them ! 


O. The living need no tomb. 

. What meanest thou ? 
O. I only speak the truth. 

E. Oh ! lives Orestes ? 
O. Lady, he lives indeed, if I do live. 
E. Art thou Orestes ? 

O. Take that ring ; observe it. 

E. Oh! ae met 

. Yes, happy hour indeed ! 
E. Light of my life ! and art thou come 

at last ? 


My brother oo a ne hasnt felt, 
For m a 3 joy ? 
oO. Thus ques Sri = Pita 

From these gentle feelings, Electra 
rises to the true sublimity of her cha- 
racter, and, like a demon, instigates 
her brother to the murder of their 
mother. When their plans are fully 

, Orestes enters the palace, 
and, 1 behind the scenes, Clytem- 
nestra is heard crying in a loud voice. 

** Cly. eg ure halls are full of mur- 


Where are my friends ? 
EB. (To the Chorus.) Hush! hear ye not 
a@ voice ? . 
Cho. Yes, sounds of woe, that shake my 
, soul with horror 


Cly. I am murdered ! Oh! where art 
? 


thou, 
£. Hush! she shrieks. 
: ~ Cly, My son! son ! 
ste tlidey ti tag? laut me 
; £. Thou hadst no mercy 
On him, and on my father thy own husband. 


[May 
Cly. 1 am murdered ! , 

E. in ! Repeat the blows. 
And strike with the unerring force of yen. 


Cly. Murder ! I — 
E. Oh! Zgysthus fallen 
By the same stroke ! 


ooo 


SHAKSPEARE CLUB OF ALLOA, 


MR EDITOR, 
Your readers must have remarked in 
the newspapers, for some years by- 
gone, accounts of an yearly festival in 
memory of Shakspeare, held at a place 
called Attoa, situated, I ieve, 
somewhere on the banks of the Forth; 
a town which I think I have once or 
twice heard mentioned, though on 
what account I do not at present re- 
collect, if it was not in consequence of 
this very club, or a famous sTEam 
BOAT, on a new plan, that was there 
constructed. 

Curious to learn how the anniwere 
sary of Shakspeare first came to be 
celebrated in such a remote corner of 
our country, I have made every in- 
quiry I could anent it, in order to lay 
the account before your readers; but 
to very little purpose. I have been 
told that this poetic union had its oris 
gin about sixteen years ago, and was 

t set on foot in opposition to a Mu- 
sical Club—(it must be an extraordi- 
nary place this Alloa)-—which was 
established there at the same time. 
The latter, however, like its own en- 
chanting strains, died > and has 
left no trace behind ; but the poetical 
brotherhood continued stedfast, flour< 
ished, gained ground, and promises to 
be anent. ‘The members havea 
a ag library, and a store of wines, 
spirits, &c. To this store or cellar every 
one of them has a key, and is at liberty 
to treat his friends trom it to any ex- 
tent he pleases, without check or con 
trol. There is something extremely 
liberal and unreserved in this, and 
were we members of this club, we 
would certainly prefer this privil 
to any literary one ,that can possibly 
be attached to it. 

The festival this year, I am told, iast- 
ed eight days complete ; and my inform- 
er assures me, that (saving on the 23d, 
the anniversary of their patron’s birth) 
during all that time every man_ of 
them. went sober to his bed. 1 be- 
lieve the gentlemen thought so, which 
was much the same as if it had really 
been the case. Their principal # 
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musements are , recitations, li- 
terary tonett, and iums ; a ihe 
m , it appears, was greatly enliv- 
med this year by the attendance of 
a Mr Stevenson, a young professional 
singer, whose powers of voice promise 
the hi excellence yet attained in 
Scottish song. I shave likewise been 
so far fortunate as to procure the 
sole copy of a poetical address de- 
livered by the President, on his 
health being drank, which gives a 
better yo oe pe * ig 00 ~~ 
any thing I could possibly have ob- 
tained. It would surely be a great 
treat to your readers, could you pro- 
cure some of their eulogiums literally 
as delivered, that we might see what 
kind of ideas the people of that out- 
landish place gg ye 4 poets and 

try in general. The following ap- 
oe ie be somewhat in the style if 
the Poet Laureate. 


Brethren, know you the import of this 
meeting ? 

This festival, in which from year to year 

We feel a deeper interest ?—List to me. 

I have a word to say—one kindly meant 

As a remembrancer of days gone by, 

And bond of future time—Here have we 
met 

These many fleeting years; each in his place; 

Have seen the self same friendly faces greet 


us 

With kindred joy, and that gray bust of him, 

Our patron bard, with flowers and laurels 
crowned. 

There is a charm.-in this—a something blent 

With the best genial feelings of the heart ; 

Each one will own it. Turn we to the past : 

Survey th’ events and changes that have been 

In Jands and nations round us, since we first 

Joined in poetic unity. That view 

Is ae with tints so grand, so wonderful, 

That Time's cld annals, though engraved 

with steel, 

And cast in blood, no parallel unfold.— 

In these we had our share—we took a part 

With arm, but more with heart. Withsul- 
len eye 

We saw the vessels waning from our port ; 

Our native Forth, that wont to be a scene 

Of speckled beauty with the shifting sail, 

The veering pennon, and the creaking barge. 

me vee to the wale, with fraughtage 
rich, 

Heaved on in glassy silence,—tide on tide, 

And wave on wave lashed idly on our strand. 

Sore altered were the times!—We bore it all, 
ined, by our country and our King 

To stand, whate’er the issue.—When the 


scene 
Look’d more than usual dark—when em- 
pires fell . 
as by enchantment—and the threat 
of ve carne sounded in our ears, 
ou. I. 
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We looked up to the Ochile—aud our minds 
Dwelt on ee jaime Grampian glens 


line 
Should there fiad shelter—’mid a land and 
race 
By man ne’er conquered, should a sore ex- 
treme 


Urge the Rept 9 a rg 
Constant we met—weekly yearly 1 

And ka dhe Gagen of cur'oead oma * 
Our canonized 8 learned to scan 


Of courts and conclaves—traced the latent 


source 

Of human crimes and human miseries : 
His is the Book of Nature !—Now the days 
Of tumult are o’ tr crested helms 
In henge piled—our broad Hungarian 


eS, 
Which erst with martial sound on stirrup 
Cumbering the thigh, or gleaming in the 


air 

Like bending meteors—like a canopy 

Of trembling silver :—all are laid aside ! 

Piled in the armoury, rusting in the sheath ! 

There let them lie.—O! may the gloomy 
fiend 

Of home commotion never force the hands 

Of brethren to resume them ! Times indeed 

Are changed with us !—The sailor’s song is 
hushed, 

Pale discontent sits on the Labourer’s brow ; 

Blest be the Ruler’s heart who condescends 

Some slight indulgence at this ying hour, 

Nor like the Prince of Israel, who despised 

The old men’s counsel, threats a heavier 


y 
Changes must happen—but in silence still 
We wait the issue, with a firm resolye 
To cherish order. In our manual ,there— 
Our bond of union broadly is defined 
The mob’s enormities ; for reason, faith, 
Nor prudence govern there.—All this, when 
viewed 


With retrospective glance, gives to this day. 
And to this social bond, no comspon share 


Of interest cng regard. Nay, more, my 


frien 
‘Ourselves are changed in feature and in 
Since first we met.—-Then light .of jheart we 


were, 
Ardent and full of hope, and wedded all 
To the aspirings of the heaven-born muse. 
But years have altered us! 


Is settled on.each brow.—Friends have de- 


And families sprung around us.<—Thus our 
joys, 

Our pom a gs, like ourselves, are 

Benes fe taltaaanarsmelieanes to. el 
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Which po and passion ruffle may no 

' more 

a 

From those we knew on that icious day 

‘We auch aman tupetle eon 
name 

The world e’er listed.—-Kingdoms may de- 
cay, 

And Empires totter, change succeed to 

But here no change presents—ncoped wit 

Sears our i immortal Shakspeare—he whose 

This day we celebrate.—O! be this day 

For ever sacred to his memory— 

And ye hw g we, my Brethren, though 

To the four winds of heaven, meet again, 
and free, on this returning day. 

when the spare and silvery locks of age 

Wave o’er the wrinkled brow and faded eye, 

Memento of a change that is to be ; 

May we survey this day and all behind 

Without regret, and to the future look 


With calm com and unshaken hope. 
No 5, Devon Strect, May 1817.; 
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NOTICES CONCERNING THE SCOTTISH 
GYPSIES. 


(Continued from page 58.) 


** Ow Yeta’s banks the vagrant gypsies place 
Their turf-built cots ; a sun-burnt swarthy 


race! 

From Nubian realms their tawny line they 
bring, 

And their brown chieftain vaunts the name 
of king : 

With loitering steps from town to town they 


Their hey demes rocked on the panniered 
ass, 

From pilfered roots, or nauseous carrion, fed, 

By hedge-rows green they strew the leafy 


While scarce the cloak of tawdry red conceals 
The fine-turned limbs, which every breeze 


reveals : 
“Their bright black eyes thro’ silken lashes 


Around their necks their raven tresses twine; 
But chilling damps, and dews of night, im- 


Sagi gions, on on the toteen tens. 

Adroit the lines of palmistry to trace, 

Or read the damsel’s wishes in her face, 

Her et sp tape ot —— away, 

A i ised w to pay. 
wy Ladle bem, Getreuns Te~ 


mote, 
The pipe and bladder opes its screaking 
throat, 


To aid the revels of the noisy rout, 
Who wanton dance, or push the cups about ; 
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Then for their paramours the maddening 
brawl, 


‘Shrill, fierce, and frantic, echoes round the 


No glimmering light to rage suppliesa mark, 

Save ae = firebrand, hising through the 

And oft the beams of morn, the peasants say, 

The blood-stained turf, and new-formed 
graves display. 

Fell race, unworthy of the Scotian name! 

Your brutal deeds your barbarous line pro- 
claim ; 

With dreadful Gallas linked in kindred 
bands, 

The locust brood of <r sands, 

Whose frantic shouts the thunder blue defy, 

And launch their arrows at the glowing sky. 

In er pomp, they glut the inhuman 
east 


With dismal viands man abhors to taste ; 
And grimly smile, when red the goblets 


e, 
When mantles red the shell—but not with 
wine !” LEYDEN. 


Tue village of Kirk-Yetholm, in 
Roxburghshire, has long been remark 
able as a favourite haunt of the Scottish 
Gypsies ; and it still continues, in the 
present day, to be their most import 
ant settlement, and the head-quarters 
of their principal clans. The original 
causes of this preference may be readil 
traced to its local situation, which af- 
forded peculiar facilities for the indul- 

ence of their roaming and predatory 
bits, and for the evasion of legal re- 
straints and penalties. Though remote 
from the principal public roads, they ob- 
tained, from this station, a ready access 
to the neighbouring districts of both 
kingdoms, by various wild and unfre- 
—— by-paths, little known since 

e days of the border forays, except 
to themselves and a few cattle-drov- 
ers. The hills and waters, also, teemed 
with game and fish, and the upland 
farms and hamlets required a constant 
supply of tinkering, crockery, and horn 
spoons, and abounded with good cheer, 
—while magistrates and constables, and 
country-towns, were ‘ few and far be- 
tween. —All these were advantages of 
no trivial nature to the vagrant com- 
munity, and they seem, accordingly, 
to have been neither overlooked nor 
left unimproved by the colonists of 
Kirk-Yetholm. > 

The village itself lies quite embo- 
somed among the Cheviot hills, and 
besides its claims to celebrity as the 
modern metropolis of the ‘‘ Lordis of 
Littil Egipt,” it is not undeserving of 


some notice, also, on account of the 


1 
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simple and sequestered beauty of its 
It hangs upon the lower 
declivity of a steep rocky hill, call- 
ed Stairroch, on the southern bank of 
the Bowmont, or as Leyden, in the 
elegant poem above quoted, has named 
it—the Yeta. This is a fine trouting 
stream, which issues, a few miles a- 
bove, from the west side of Cheviot ; 
and after winding through a narrow 
toral valley, unsheltered with wood, 
but bounded everywhere by sinooth 
steep hills of the most beautiful ver- 
dure, flows down between the two vil- 
—_ of Kirk and Town Yetholm. 
The Bowmont is here joined by a large 
brook from the bottom of a picturesque 
recess among the neighbouring hills, 
which pours into it the superfluous 
waters of the little lake of Loch-Tower 
or Lochside. A short way below this 
it enters England, and afterwards falls 
into the Till near Flodden Field. 

Between the two villages is stretched 
a broad and level haugh, which the 
Bowmont occasionally overflows. At 
Fasten’s Even this always forms the 
theatre for the toughest foot-ball match 
now played in the south of Scotland. 
Town-Yetholm lies rather low, and 
exhibits nothing remarkable either in 
the character of its inhabitants or its 
internal appearance; but a small co- 
nical hill, whose rocky summit retains 
the vestiges of some ancient entrench- 
ments, rises between it and Loch- 
Tower, and presents a very pleasing 
view on approaching from the north. 
It is cultivated on all sides quite to 
the top,—and the small village-ten- 
ants, by whom it is chiefly occupied, 
have parcelled out its sloping declivi- 
ties into parks, or little enclosures, of 
almost Chinese variety,—each of which 
annually exhibits, on a small scale, the 
diversified operations and variegated 
vegetation of Scottish husbandry. 

The aspect of the opposite village, 
to which the gypsey population is en- 
tirely confined, is of a different char- 
acter :—a mill and a church-yard ris- 
ing from the brink of the water—the 
church itself low and covered with 
thatch — beyond which appear the 
straggled houses of the village, built 
in the old Scottish style, many of them 
with their gable-ends, backs, or cor- 
ners, turned to the street or doun gate 
—and still farther up, the T'inkler- 
Row, with its low, unequal, straw- 
covered roofs, and chimneys bound 
with rushes and hay-ropes—men and 
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women loitering at their doors, or la- 
zily busied among their carts and 
niers—and ragged children scram- 
ling on the midden-steads (which rise 
before every cottage) in intimate and 
equal fellowship with pigs, poultry, 
dogs, and cuddies. 

This description, though brief and 
general, may perhaps appear to some 
readers eee -- the occasion 
requires ; but some little indulgence 
we trust, will be allowed,—if not on 
account of our own early partialities, 
—at least for the sake of the now- 
classical scenery of y heroism— 
the native haunts of Jean Gordon, 
alias Meg Merrilies. 

The general aspect of the surround- 
ing country, however, cannot be said 
to bear any striking analogy to the 
more dark and savage features of the 
gypsey character. Though the moun- 
tains of Cheviot can never fail to a- 
waken in the breast of a Scotsman a 
thousand elevating emotions, there is 
little in their natural scenery that . 
deserves the epithets of terrible or 
sublime. It is wild, indeed, but 
without ruggedness—and interesting 
rather than picturesque. Its chief 
characteristic is pastoral simplicity— 
with something of that homely and 
affecting bareness peculiar to Scottish 
landscape ;—like the Border scenery 
in general, the green banks of Bow- 
mont seem more calculated to sooth 
the fancy and soften the heart, than to 
exasperate the passions by exciting the 
imagination. ‘To sources very differ- 
ent from the influences of external na- 
ture must be traced the strange pe- 
culiayities of these wild and wayward 
tribes. In the same Arcadian vallies, 
reside at the present moment a pea- 
santry distinguished for superior in- 
telligence, morality, and delicacy of 
feeling—whose moss-trooping ances- 
tors, little more than a hundred years 
ago, were nevertheless sufficiently fa- 
miliar with ‘ stouthe reif and pykarie,’ 
with feudal rancour and bloody revenge 
—but the moral causes, which have 
happily changed the Border reivers 
into a religious and industrious 
ple, have scarcely yet begun to dawn 
upon the despised and degraded Gyp- 
sies. 

Tradition affords no intelligence res- 
pecting the time when the first G 
colony fixed their residence at Kirk.) 
Yetholm. The clan of Faas are gene- 
rally supposed to have established 
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themselves there at a very remote 
period; and the pretensions of the 
present chieftain of that name to un- 
mixed nobility of blood, as the lineal 
descendant of the renowned ‘ Erle 
Johnne,’ are probably as well founded, 
at least if not so splendidly illustrat- 
ed, as the proud gen of the fa- 
mous Prince de Paz, which certain 
northern heralds, it is said, had lately 
the merit of tracing uP te the ancient 
royal blood of Scotland ! 

The tribe of Youngs are next to the 
Faas in honour and antiquity. They 
have preserved the following tradition 

ing their first settlement in Ye- 
tholm :—At a siege of the city of Na- 
mur (date unknown) the laird of 
Kirk-Yetholm, of the ancient famil 
of Bennets of Grubet and Marlfield, 
in attempting to mount a breach at 
the head of his company, was struck 
to the ground, and all his followers 
killed or put to flight, except a gypsey, 
the ancestor of the Youngs, who re- 
solutely defended his master till he re- 
his feet, and then springing past 
him wu the rampart, seized a flag, 
which he put into his leader’s hand. 
The besieged were struck with panic— 
the assailants rushed again to the breach 
—Namur was taken—and Captain 
Bennet had the glory of the capture. 
On returning to Scotland, the laird, out 
of gratitude to his faithful follower, 
him and his family (who had 
formerly been wandering tinkers and 
heckle-makers) in Kirk-Yetholm, and 
upon them and the Faas a 
feu of their cottages for the space of 
nineteen times nineteen years—which 
they still hold from the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, the present proprietor of 
the estate. The other families now 
resident in this village (as we shall af- 
terwards see) are of more recent intro- 
duction. They seem to have gradually 
retreated to this as their last strong 
hold, on being successively extirpated 
ftom their other haunts and fastnesses 
upon the borders. 

We mentioned in our last Number, 
that Mr Hoyland, in the persecution 
of his meritorious design for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of this unfortunate 
race, had addressed a circular to the 
chief provincial magistrates, with a 
list of queries respecting their present 
state, &c. These, being transmitted 
to the sheriffs of the different Scottish 
counties, produced replies, several of 
which Mr Hoyland has published. Of 
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these notices by far the most interest. 
ing are, a short report of Mr Walter 
Scott, sheriff of Selkirkshire, and an 
account of the Yetholm Gypsies b 
Bailie Smith of o> -abiien shall 
extract in full; for though they relate, 
in some points, to particulars already 
detailed, they are altogether too graphi- 
cal and curious to be subjected to an 
abridgment.—Mr Scott writes as fol- 
lows : 

* A set of people ing the 
same erratic habits: and astising the 
trade of tinkers, are well known in 
the borders ; and have often fallen un- 
der the cognizance of the law. They are 
often called Gypsies, and pass through 
the county annually in small bands, 
with their carts and asses. The men 
are tinkers, poachers, and thieves u 
ona small scale. They also sell crock- 
ery, deal in old rags, in eggs, in salt, 
in tobacco, and such trifles; and 
manufacture horn into spoons. I be- 
lieve most of those who come through 
Selkirkshire reside, during winter, in 
the villages of Horncliff and Spittal, 
in Northumberland, and in that of 
Kirk-Yetholm, Roxburghshire. 

‘* Mr Smith, the respectable Bailie* 
of Kelso, can give the most complete 
information concerning those who re- 
side at Kirk-Yetholm. Formerly, I 
believe, they were much more des- 
perate in their conduct than at pre- 
sent. But some of the most atrocious 
families have been extirpated ; I allude 
particularly to the Winters, a North- 
umberland clan, who, I fancy, are all 
buried by this time. 

*“‘Mr Riddel, Justice of Peace for 
Roxburghshire, with my assistance 
and concurrence, cleared this country 
of the last of them, about eight or 
nine years ago. They were thorough 
desperadoes, of the worst class of 
vagabonds. Those who now travel 
through this country give offence 
chiefly by poaching and small thefts. 
They are divided into clans, the prin- 
cipal names being Faa, Baillie, Young, 
Ruthven, and Gordon. 

“* All of them are perfectly ignor- 
ant of religion, and few of their child- 
ren receive any education. They marry 
and cohabit amongst each other, and 
are held ina sort of horror by the 
common people. 





* « Bailie is a magisterial designation in 
Scotland, agreeing in rank with that of Al- 
derman in England.” 
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‘¢ I do not conceive them to be the 
Oriental Egyptian race, at least 
they are much intermingled with our 
own national outlaws and vagabonds. 
They are said to keep up a communi- 
cation with each other throughout Scot- 
land, and to have some internal go- 
vernment and r tion as to the 
districts which each family travels. 

“T cannot help again referring to 
Mr Smith of Kelso, a gentleman who 
can give the most accurate information 
respecting the habits of those itiner- 
ants, as their winter-quarters of Ye- 
tholm are upon an estate of which he 
has long had the management.” 

In consequence of this reference, 
Mr Hoyland applied to Bailie Smith, 
and was furnished by that gentleman 
with an interesting report, dated No- 
vember 1815, from which he has given 
the following extracts :— 

“ A considerable time having elap- 
sed since I had an opportunity or 
occasion to attend to the situation of 
the colony of gypsies in our neigh- 
bourhood, I was obliged to delay my 
answer to your inquiries, until I could 
obtain more information respecting 
their present numbers. 

“The great bar to the benevolent 
intentions of improving their situation 
will be, the impossibility to convince 
them that there either is, or can be, 
a mode of life preferable, or even 
equal, to their own. 

“A strong spirit of independence, 
or what they would distinguish by 
the name of liberty, runs through the 
whole tribe. It is no doubt a very li- 
centious liberty, but entirely to their 
taste. Some kind of honour, peculiar 
to themselves, seems to prevail in 
their community. They reckon it a 
disgrace to steal near their homes, or 
even at a distance, if detected. I 
must always except that petty theft 
of feeding their shelties and asses on 
the farmer’d grass and corn, which 
they will do, whether at home or a- 
broad. 

“When avowedly trusted, even in 
Do a | transactions, they never de- 
ceived me, nor forfeited their promise. 
I am sorry to say, however, that when 
checked in their licentious appropria- 
tions, &c. they are much addicted both 
to threaten and to execute revenge. 

** Having so far premised with re- 
spect to their general conduct and cha- 
racter, I shall proceed to answer, as 
far as I am able, the four queries sub- 
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joined to the circular which you sent 
me, and then subjoin, in notes, some 
instances of their conduct in particue 
lar cases, which may perhaps eluci- 
= their general disposition and cha- 
rac 


** Query Ist- What number of gyp- 
sies are in the county ? 

‘‘ A. I know of none t the 
colony of Yethoim, and cnr inalls 
who lately removed from that place to 
Kelso. Yetholm consists of two towns, 
or large villages, called Town-Yetholm 
and Kirk-Yetholm. The first is on 
the estate of Mr Wauchope of Nid- 
dry ; the latter on that of the Mar- 
quis of Tweeddale. The number of 
the pypsey colony at present in Kirk- 
Yetholm amounts to at least 109 men, 
women, and ehildren; and perhaps 
two or, three may have escaped notice. 
They marry early in life, in general 
have many children, and their num- 
ber seems to be increasing.” 

** Query 2d. Jn whai do the men 
and women mostly employ themselves ? 

“ B. Ihave ett the colony be- 
tween forty and fifty years. At my 
first remembrance of them, they were 
called the Tinklers (Tinkers) of Ye~ 
tholm, from the males being chiefly 
then yon cag in mending pots and 
other culinary utensils, especially in 
their peregrinations through the hilly 
and less populous parts of the country. 

“* Sometimes they were called Horn- 
ers, from their occupation in making 
and selling horn spoons, called cutties. 
Now their common appellation is 
Muggers, or, what pleases them bet- 
ter, Potters. They purchase, at a 
cheap rate, the cast or faulty articles 
at the different manufactories of earth- 
enware, which they carry for sale all 
over the country ; consisting of groups 
of six, ten, and sometimes twelve or 
fourteen persons, male and female, 
young and old, provided with a horse 
and cart to transport the pottery, be- 
sides shelties and asses to carry the 

oungest of the children, and such 
gage as they find necessary. 

“In the country, they sleep in 
barns and byres, or other out-houses ; 
and when they cannot find that ac- 
commodation, they take the canvas 
covering from the pottery cart, and 
squat below it like a covey of partridges 
in the snow. 

** A few of the colony also employ 
themselves occasionally in ing be- 
soms, foot-basses, &c. from heath, 
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broom, and bent, and sell them at public, to prevent the evil increasing, 
Kelso, and the: neighbouring towns. and never would consent to any of the 
After all, their employment can be colony taking up their residence in 
considered little better than an apology Town-Yetholm. 
for idleness and vagrancy. ** They mostly remain at home 
“* They are in general great adepts during winter; but as soon as the 
in hunting, shooting, and fishing; in weather becomes tolerably mild in 
which last they use the net and spear, spring, most of them, men, women, 
as well as the rod ; and often supply and children, set out on their pere. 
themselves with a hearty meal by their grinations over the country, and live in 
dexterity. They have no notion of a state of vagrancy, until again driven 
being limited in their field sports, into their habitations by the approach 
either to time, place, or mode of de- of winter. 
struction. *€ Seeming to pride themselves as a 
** I do not see that the women are separate tribe, they very seldom inter- 
any otherwise employed, than attend- marry out of the colony ; and in rare 
ing the young children, and assisting to instances where that happens, the 
sell the pottery, when carried through gypsey, whether male or female, by 


the country.” influence and example, always induces 
“ Query 3d. Have they any settled the stranger husband or wife to adopt 
abode in winter, and where ? the manners of the colony, so that no 


“C. Their residence, with the ex- improvement is ever obtained in that 
ception of a single family, who some way. The progeny of such alliances 
ears ago came to Kelso, is at Kirk- have almost universally the tawny 
Yetholm, and chiefly confined to one complexion and fine black eyes of the 
row of houses, or street of that town, gypsey parent, whether father or mo- 
which goes by the name of Tinkler- ther. 
Row. Most of them have leases of “ So strongly remarkable is the 
their possessions, granted fora term of gypsey cast of countenance, that even 
nineteen times nineteen years, for pay- a descripiion of them to a stranger, 
ment of a small sum yearly; some- who has had no opportunity of for- 
thing of the nature of a quit-rent. merly seeing them, will enable him to 
There is no tradition in the neigh- know them wherever he meets with 
bourhood concerning the time when them. Some individuals, but very 
the -pypsies first took up their residence rarely, separate from the colony alto~ 
at that place, nor whence they came. ether ; and when they do so early in 

“Most of their leases, I believe, fife, and go to a distance, such as to 

were granted by the family of the London, or even Edinburgh, their ac- 
Bennets of Grubet ; the last of whom quaintances in the country get favour- 
was Sir David Bennet, whodied about able accounts vf them. A few betake 
sea ago. The late Mr Nisbet themselves to regular and constant em- 
of Dirleton then succeeded to the e- ployments at home, but soon tire, and 
state, comprehending the baronies of return to their old way of life. 

Kirk-Yetholm and Grubet. He died — “ When any of them, especially a 
about the year 1783; and not long leader or man of influence, dies, they 
after, the property was acquired by the have full meetings, not only of the 
late Lord Tweeddale’s trustees. colony, but of the gypsies from a dis- 

“* During the latter part of the life tance; and those meetings, or lyke 
of the late Mr Nisbet, he was less wakes, are by no means conducted with 
frequently at his estate in Roxburgh- sobriety or deeency.” 
shire than formerly. He was a great “ Query 4th. Are any of their 
favourite of the gypsies, and was in children taught to read, and what pro- 
use to call them his body guards, and portion of them? With any anecdotes 
often gave them money, &c. respecting their customs and conduct. 

** On the other hand, both the late **D. Education being obtained at 
and present Mr Wauchope were of a cheap rate, the gypsies in general 
opinion, that the example of these give their male children as good a one 
people had a bad effect upon the mo- as is bestowed on those of the labour- 
rals and industry of the neighbour- ing people and farm servants in the 
hood ; and seeing no prospect of their waighboartssed ; such as reading, writ- 
removal, and as little of their reforma- ing, and the first principles of arith- 
tion, considered it as a duty to the metic. ‘They all apply to the clergy- 
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man of the parish for baptism to their 
children ; and a strong superstitious 
notion universally prevails with them, 
that it is unlucky to have an unchris- 
tened child long in the house. Only 
a few ever attend divine service, 
pay oom as seldom as they can, just 
to prevent being refused as sponsors 
at their children’s baptism. 

“ They are in general active and 
lively, particularly when engaged in 
field sports, or in such temporary pur- 
suits as are agreeable to their habits 
and dispositions ; but are destitute of 
the perseverance necessary for a settled 
occupation, or even for finishing what 
a moderate degree of continued labour 
would enable them to accomplish in a 
few weeks.” 


Notes by Mr Smiru, intended to elu- 
cidate his Answers to the Queries A 
and B, on their licentious liberty. 


“I remember that about forty-five 
years ago, being then apprentice to a 
writer,. who was in use to receive the 
rents as well as the small duties of 
Kirk-Yetholm, he sent me there with 
a list of names and a statement of 
what was due ; recommending me to 
apply to the landlord of the public- 
house, in the village, for any informa- 
tion or assistance which I might need. 

“ After waiting a long time, and 
receiving payment from most of the 
feuars, or rentallers, I observed to him, 
that none of the persons of the names 
of Faa, Young, Blythe, Bailley, &c. 
who stood at the bottom of the list 
for small sums, had come to meet me, 
according to the notice given by the 
baron officer, and proposed sending to 
inform them that they were detaining 
me, and to request their immediate 


at ce. 

“ The landlord, with a grave face, 
inquired whether my master had de- 
sired me to ask money from those 
men. I said, not particularly ; but 

stood on the list. ‘So I see,’ 

id the landlord; ‘ but had your 
master been here himself, he had not 
dared to ask money from them, either 
as rent or feu duty.—He knows that it 
is as good as if it were in his pocket. 
They will pay when their own time 
comes ; but do not like to pay at a set 
time with the rest of the barony, and 
still less to be craved.’ 

Meade re returned without 


their money, and reported progress. I 
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found that the landlord was right: 
my master said with a smile, that it 
was unnecessary to send to them, after 
the previous notice from the baron 
officer ; it was enough if I had received 
the money, if offered.—Their rent and 
feu duty was brought to the office in 
a few weeks. I need scarcely add, 
those persons all belonged to the tribe. 

** Another instance of their licen- 
tious independent spirit occurs to me. 
The family of Niddry always gave a 
decent annual remuneration to a baron 
bailie, for the purpose of keeping good 


‘order within their barony of Town- 


Yetholm. The person whom I re- 
member first in possession of that 
office, was an old man called Doctor © 
Walker, from his being also the vil- 
lage surgeon ; and from him I had the 
following anecdote :— 

' “ Between Yetholm and the border 
farms in Northumberland, there were 
formerly, as in most border situations, 
some uncultivated lands, called the 
Plea Lands, or Debateable Lands, the 
pasturage of which was generally eaten 
up by the sorners and vagabonds on 
both sides of the marches. 

“* Many years ago, Lord Tankerville 
and some other of the English border- 
ers made their request to Sir David 
Bennet, and the late Mr Wauchope of 
Niddry, that they would accompany 
them at a riding of the Plea Lands, 
who readily complied with their re- 
quest. They were induced to this, as 
they understood that the Gypsies had 
taken offence, on the supposition that 
they might be circumscribed. in the 
pasture for their shelties and asses, 
which they had held a long time, 


am | by stealth, and partly by vio- 
ence. 


** Both threats and entreaties were 
employed to keep them away ; and at 
last Sir David obtained a promise from 
some of the heads of the gang, that 
none of them should show their faces 
on the occasion. 

** They however got upon the hills 
at a little distance, whence they could 
see every thing that passed. At first 
they were very quiet. But when they 
saw the English Court Book spread 
out on a cushion before the clerk, and 
apparently taken in a line of direction 
interfering with what they considered 
to be their privileged ground, it was 
with great difficulty that the most mo- 
derate of them could restrain the rest 
from running down and taking ven- 
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geance, even in sight of their own lord seen Will Faa upon the bri 
of the manor. 7 South Bridge was not then bui ); So 
“ They only abstained for a short he was tossing about his old brown 
time; and no sooner had Sir David hat, and huzzaing with great vocifera. 
and the other gentlemen taken leave tion, that he had seen the laird before 
of each other in the most polite and he died. Indeed Will himself had no 
friendly manner, as border chiefs are time to lose ; for, having set his face 
wont to do since border, feuds ceased, homewards by the way of the sea 
and had departed to a sufficient dis- coast, to vary his route, as is the gen. 
tance, than the clan, armed with eral custom of the gang, he only got 
bludgeons, pitchforks, and such other the length of Coldingham, when he 
hostile weapons as they could find, was taken ill, and died. 
rushed down in a body; and before  “ His death being notified to his 
the chiefs on either side had reached friends at Yetholm, they and their ac. 
their home, there was neither English pee at Berwick-Spittal, Horn. 
tenant, horse, cow, nor sheep, left cliff, &c. met to pay the last honours 
upon the premises. to their old — His obsequies 
pte were continued three successive da 
es pon Cc mem. mn =o and nights, and afterwards vapeaalis 
te Boater . > Y- Yetholm, whither he was brought for 
eu , interment. I cannot say that the fu. 
“© When first I knew any thing neral rites were celebrated with de. 
about the colony, old Will Faa was cency and sobriety, for that was by no 
king or leader, and had held the sove- means the case. This heme in 
reignty for many years. the year 1783 or 1784, and the late 
** Meeting at Kelso with Mr Walter Mr Nisbet did not long survive.” 
Scott, whose discriminating habits and 
just observation I had occasion to | We have occupied so much of our 
know from his youth, and at the same space with Mr Smith’s interesting and 
time seeing one of my Yetholmfriends accurate details, that we can only find 
in the horse market, I merely said to room at present for a limited portion 
Mr Scott, “ Try to get before that of our remaining original materials. 
man with the long drab coat, look at and must restrict ourselves to a few 
him on your return, and tell me additional traits.—Of the kingly de- 
whether you ever saw him, and what meanour and personal achievements of 
you think of him.” He was so good old Will Faa, many curious particus 
as to indulge me; and rejoining me, Jarsare related. He never forgot his 
said, without hesitation, “ I never high descent from the “Lords of Little 
saw the man that I know of; but he Egypt.’ He also claimed kindred with 
is one of the gypsies of Yetholm, that the MessrsFallsof Dunbar, with whom 
you told me of several years ago.” 1 he affected to maintain some sort of 
need scarcely say that he was perfectly family intercourse ; and he is said to. 
_correct. have paid them a regular visit once 
The descendants of Faa now take a-year. On solemn occasions, he as 
the name of Fall, from the Messrs sumed, in his way, all the stately de 
Falls of Dunbar, who, they pride portment of sovereignty. He had 
themselves in saying are of the same twenty-four children, and at each of 
stock and lineage. When old Will their christenings he ap 
Faa was upwards of eighty years of in his original wedding-robes. These 
age, he called on me at Kelso, in his christenings were celebrated with no 
way to Edinburgh, telling{me that he small parade. ‘I'welve young +hand- 
was going to see the laird, the late Mr maidens were always :present as part 
Nisbet of Dirleton, as he understood of the family retinue, and for the put. 
that he was very unwell; and himself pose of waiting on the numerous guests 
ing now old, and not so stout as he who assembled to witness the cere 
had , he wished to see him once mony, or to partake of the subsequent 
more before he died. festivities. Besides Will’s gypsey a% 
‘The old man set out by the near- sociates, several of the neighbouring 
est road, which was by no means his farmers and lairds, with whom he was 
common practice. Next market-day, on terms of friendly intercourse (among 
some of the farmers informed me that others, the Murrays of Cherrytrees), 
they had been in Edinburgh, and had used to attend these christenin a 
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virtue of his high magisterial office, 
Will exercised the functions of eountry 
k (as it was called), or restorer of 
stolen property; which he was able 
often to do, when it suited his own 
inclination or interest, very effectually, 
through his extensive influence among 
the neighbouring tribes, and his abso- 
lute dominion over his own. 

Upon the death of old Will, a sort 
of civil war broke out among the Ye- 
tholm clans :—an usurper thrust him- 
self into the office of the deceased, but 
was dispossessed, after a battle, by the 


loyal subjects who adhered to the legi- 
the 


timate heir. This bold rebel was 
leader of an inferior tribe, and the im- 
mediate successor of another doughty 
chief, usually known by the appropri- 
ate title of the Earl of Hell. He is 
alluded to at page 54, being the same 
individual, who, on the occasion there 
mentioned, ‘‘ had rubbit shouthers wi’ 
the gallows.” 

Among the many traditionary gyp- 
sey anecdotes which we used formerly 
to hear related, was the following very 
characteristic one of Jean Gordon. 
We avoided mentioning it in a more 
appropriate place last Number, having 
forgot some of the names which serve 
to authenticate it, and which we are 
now enabled to supply through the 
kindness of a correspondent. It hap- 
pened that Jean’s husband, Geordie 
Faa, was murdered at one of their 
clan-meetings by Rob Johnstone, ano- 
ther gypsey, who stabbed him with a 

ip, a sort of large three-pronged 

tk used about farm offices. John- 
stone was instantly apprehended and 
committed to Jedburgh jail ; out of 
which, however, he soon contrived to 
break, and got clear off the country. 
But it was easier to escape from the 
grasp of justice than to elude gypsey 
vengeance: Jean Gordon traced the 
murderer like a blood-hound—follow- 
ed him to Holland—and from thence 
to Ireland, where she got him seized 
and brought back to Jedburgh ; and 
she at length obtained a full reward 
for her toils, by enjoying the gratifica- 
tion of seeing him hanged on the Gal- 
low-hill. Some time afterward, Jean 
being up at Sourhope, a sheep-farm on 
Bowmont Water, the goodman there 
said to her, “ Weel, Jean, ye hae got 
Rob Johnstone hanged at last, and out 
0’ the way.”—“ Aye, gudeman !” re- 
aon 6 lifting up her apron by the 

on. I. 
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two corners, “ and a’ that fu’ o’ gowd 
has nae done’t.”—Jean’s “ apron-fu’ o’ 
gowd,” may perhaps remind some of 
our readers of Meg Merrilies’ pock of 
jewels—and the whole transaction in- 
deed forcibly recalls the powerful pic- 
ture of that stern and intrepid heroine. 


Two curious documents, relating to 
the early history of the gypsies in 
Scotland, which we had overlooked in 
our former researches, have been point- 
ed out to us bya learned friend.—The 
first is a letter from King James the 
Fourth to the King of Denmark, dated 
1506, in favour of Anthony Gawino, 
Earl of Little Egypt, and his follow- 
ers ;—which serves to ascertain pretty 
exactly what we formerly wanted— 
the date of the first arrival of the race 
in this country. His majesty specifies, 
that this miserable train had visited 
Scotland by command of the pope, 
being upon a pilgrimage ; that they 
had conduc p aaa. shel properly, 
and now wished to go to Denmark : 
He therefore solicits the extension of 
his royal uncle’s munificence toward 
them ; adding, at the same time, that 
these wandering Egyptians must be 
better known to him, because the 
kingdom of Denmark was nearer to 
Kgypt !—This epistle is mentioned in 
a short but comprehensive account of 
the gypsies, in the tenth volume of 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 

The other Article is an Act of the 
Lords of Council, dated at Stirling, 
June 6, 1541, and refers to the dis- 
pute, formerly mentioned, between 
Johnne Faw and his rebellious sub- 
jects, who it appears had now mutual- 
ly agreed “ to passe hume, and to haue 
the samyn decydit before the Duke of 
Egipt.” Itis evident, that both the 
chieftain and his followers had great] 
declined in credit with the Scottis 
government since the preceding year : 
—He is no longer complimented with 
his high title; the letters and privi- 
leges formerly granted had been re- 
voked ; and the Lords of Council pro- 
ceed forthwith (for certain cogent 
reasons) to pass sentence of banish- 
ment upon the whole race, at thirty 
days warning, and under the pain of 
death. 

_ Copies of both these papers will be 
found in our Antiquarian Repertory. 
( To be at J 
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MEMORIE OF THE SOMERVILLES. 


Tus book was published last year 
from the original MS. in the posses- 
sion of the present Lord Somerville. 
It is the composition of his ancestor, 
James Somerville, who died in the 
year 1690,—who is styled in the title- 
page, James Eleventh Lord Somer- 
ville, but who in reality never found 
it convenient, in the low state to which 
the affairs of his family were then re- 
ctuced, to assume any higher designa- 
tion than that of the ‘‘ Laird of Drum.” 
His father was an officer of considers 
able eminence in the Scottish army 
during the civil wars, but the author 
himself is of a different way of think- 
ing, being indeed a great stickler for 
the Divine right both of kings and of 
bishops. He is, notwithstanding, a 
very worthy sort of person, and gives 
good advice to his children, for whose 
benefit only he professes to write, in a 
manner that does him much honour. 

The history of the Somerville fami- 
ly, during the first ages of its appear- 
ance in Scotland, is extremely inac- 
curate ; dates and facts are often jum- 
bled in a most absurd manner ; and 
indeed nothing can be more uninter- 
esting than both the subject and the 
manner of this whole part of the work. 
When, however, the author eomes to 
treat of events more near his own time, 
or when he favours us with the result 
of his own reflections upon any gene- 
ral topic, there is commonly a consi- 
derable admixture both of shrewdness 
and naivete. Some of the anecdotes 
which he relates are, moreover, singu- 
larly picturesque, and for this reason 
we have thought fit to present our 
readers with a few of the most inter- 
esting es. 

The first which we shall extract is 
the history of a domestic tragedy, which 
occurred in the reign of King Robert 
II. and about the year 1371. The 
story is told with much feeling, and 
requires no commentary. 

“+ Much about the beginning of this king’s 
reigne, ther happened a sad accident in the 
familie of Sir John Harring, laird of Ed- 
mondstoune in Clidesdale, and of Gillmer- 
toune in Mid Lothian, This gentleman 
haveing two beautifull daughters, the eldest 
named Margaret, and the youngest Geilles, 
both in expectatione to be sharers in a great 


part of ther father’s estate, because he had 
no male children of his oune bodie but a 
brother’s sone named Patrick, whom he de. 
signed to have marryed upon his eldest 
daughter, and given him the greatest part 
of his lands eftir his death ; but the mis- 
carriage of his eldest daughter, which had 
a tragicall end, frustrated all his hope and 
expectatione that way. For this 

lady, as she was beautifull, inclyneing to 
melanchollie, appeared to be very devote 
in observeing strictly all rites and ceremo- 
nies of religion then in use, wherby it came 
to passe, frequenting much the abbacie of 
Newbottle, she became acquainted with a 
young monk of the Sistertian order, or the 
refyned Benedicts, belonging to that ab. 
bacie ; who having insinuated himself much 
in her favour under ane specious pretext of 
holyness, did often converse with this lady « 
in her most private retirements, both in the 
abbacie and at her father’s house in Gill- 
mertoune, without the least suspicione that 
he intended any villanie; but this rascal, 
by his divellish rhetorick and allurements, 
soe far prevailled upon the simplicitie of 
this gentlewoman, that at lenth he deboshed 
her; and because he thought nether the 
abbacie nor her father’s house to be safe for 
their intrigues of love, they agreed their 
meeting should be at a little ferme belong. 
ing to John Herring, called the Grange, a 
quarter of a myle or therby from Gillmer- 
toune, near by the road that leads to New- 
bottle. The mistress of this country-house 
being a young and a lascivious widow, some 
tyme before hade been ensnared, and play- 
ed the wanton with his comerad ; this house 
was therfore thought the most convenient 
for them to meet at, which they often did, 
to the great scandal of the monkes’ profes- 
sione, and dishonour of the women, espe- 
cially of the young ladie, which occasioned 
all ther ruines in the end. For, notwith- 
standing of the secresie of this affair, and 
circumspectione for appoynting fitt hours 
for rer groers of éuakann, on there was 
some suspicione from the too much famili- 
aritie betwext Sir John’s daughter and this 
woman soe far below her qualitie ; ther of- 
ten being together, and the frequenting of 
her house, gave occasione of scandal to all ; 
which coming to Sir John’s ears, being a 
forward and furious man, he threatened his 
daughter with noe lesse than death, if ever 
it came to his knowledge that she went to 
the Grange, or frequented that woman’s 
companie eftirwards. This she promised 
to her father to observe, but with noe in- 
tentione to keep the same; for no sooner 
was the darkness of the ensueing night 
come, but at her accustomed hour she goes 
out at the back entry that leads to the 
Grange, where the two brothers in iniquitie 
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ed some tyme before, to whom, 
pp she imparts her father’s 
suspitione and terrible threatenings against 
her, which these gallants litle regarded, 
ting that they would make her father 
ong teot for very itione, little 
dreameing that they ves was soe 


neer destructione, for pet wey nigw: ath of 
iy. 9 rent 


them was brought to their 
revenge; for Sir John, missing his daugh 
ter out of pen chamber, gencunies 7 
she was, and went presently to the 

with two of his douneaticks. where finding 
the doors of the house shut, and noe answear 
made to his demands, nor the doors opened 
notwithstanding of his threatenings, in a 
rage he sets fyre to the thatch with a [torch] 
his servant caryed, which immediately (the 
wind being somewhat high) set the wholl 
onsteed in a fyre, and burned it downe to 
the ground.* Ther perished in the flame 
and ruines above eight or nine persons ; for 
which cruell act, as it was highly aggravat- 
ed in all the horrible circumstances by the 
churchmen then in being, this poor gentle- 
man was forced to flee the country for a 
tyme, his estate being forefaulted by the 
king.” 

The next extract relates to the visit 
paid by King James III. to the Lord 
Somerville, at his castle of wen by 
near Carnwath, in the month of July 
1474. 

“At which tyme the king, being dis- 
posed to take his pleasure at the poutting in 
Calder and Carnwath Muires, he acquaintes 
the Lord Somervill with his resolutione, 
who, by accident, was then at court; his 
majestie being pleased withall to shew him 
he was resolved for some dayes to be his 
guest. Wherupon the Lord Somervill im- 
mediately d es ane expresse to Cow- 
thally (who knew nothing of the king’s 
journey), with a letter to his lady, Dame 
Maria Baillzie, wherein, according to his 
ordinary custome when any persones of 
qualitie wer to be with him, he used to 
wryte in the postscript of his letters, Speates 
and Raxes; and in this letter he had re- 
doubled the same words, because of the ex- 
traordinary occasione and worthyness of his 
guest. is letter being delyvered, and the 
messenger withall telling his lord was very 
pressing, that it might be speedily and se- 
curely put in her ladyship’s hands,—where- 
upon she hastily breakes it up, commanding 
the stewart to read the same, because she 
could read non herself. This gentleman 
being but lately entered to his service, and 
unacquainted with his lord’s hand and cus- 
tome of wrytting, when he comes to the 





* Gilmerton Grange, where this tragedy 
was acted, is near the village of Gilmerton, 
about four miles from Edinburgh. It is 
glill called by the old people Burntdole, 
rom that singular and melancholy event, 
fwhich is well remembered in the vicinage. 


postscript of the letter, he reads Speares and 
Jacks instead of Speatesand Raxes: where- 
upon m: Indy, all amazed, without consi- 
dering usband’s ordinary forme wd 
9 falles &-weeping, supposeing 
ard al le a rice with re sb 
e court, ing beginning about thi 

tyme to discoun rove fea apr Br nobilitie, 
and they again to withdraw both their affec- 
tiones and due from him. Efter 
the reading of the letter, James Inglis of 
Eistscheill was presently sent for, and com- 
mandement given to him and the officers, 
that all the vassalles, with the able tennents 
that wer within the two barronies of Carn- 
wath, Cambusnethen, and baillzierie of 
Carstairs, should be ready with their horse 
and armes to wait upon William 

of that ilk be eight in the morning the en- 
a Fr her 7 Sete © ther going 
‘or Edin is command being punc- 
tually. observed by the vassalles and the 
substantiall tennents that wer in use, and 
obleidged to ryde, by ther holdings and 
tackes, upon such occasions, conveened 
to the number of two hund with the 
laird of Cleilland, and William Chancellor 
of Quathquan, with the Baillzie upon ther 
heads," By eleven.a clock they were ad- 
vanced in ther journey for Edinburgh to 
the side of that hill that is somewhat bewest 
the Corsetthill. His majestie haveing break- 
fasted by nyne in the morning, had taken 
horse, and was come the lenth of that little 
watter a myle on this syde of the Corsett- 
hill, bussie, even then, at his sport upon 
the rode, when the first of all the little 
company that was with him observed the 
advance of a troope of men, with ther 
lances, within a myle of him, or thereby. 
Whereupon, all astonished, he calles hastily 
for the Lord Somervill, who, being at some 
Sean came poe the spurre. The king 
being of ane ie nature, in 

demanded what the matter eek sat 
he gh mynde . —— and seize 
upon his person the s e by ane 
other treacherous hunting : vor withall 
swearing his head should pay for it, if he 
himself the hands of these traitors, 
who could be noe other but his vassalles 
and followers, brought togither off purpose 
for some ill designe. The Lord Somervill, 
without making any reply, immediately 
castes himself from his horse to the ground, 
and falles upon his knees, protesting, with 
many solemn oaths, that he understood not 
what the matter meaned, nor what the 
company was, nor the cause of ther being 
in yonder plece; therefore he humblie 
begged of his majestie that he would allow 
him to goe see what they wer, friends or 
foes; and, for securitie, he had with him 
his eldest sone and heir, William, barrone 
of Carnwath: iff all was not weill, and his 
majestie safe from all hazard, he desyred 
that his son’s head may be strucken off 


* i. e, at their head. 
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place. This the king acceptes, 
and commands him to ryde ae discover 
what wer, and the intent of ther being 
ther ; and, according as he found occasione, 
to returne or give a signe for his retireing. 
In the meantyme, his majestie, with his 
traine, being about twentieth horse, placed 
themselves upon the hight of the muir, to 
marke the Lord Somervill’s goeing, and the 
carriage of the horsemen they beheld, who 
now made ane halt, when they first ob- 
served the king’s company, not knowing 
what wer ; beter g aot draw to- 
- a wer noe 
Siends $ thairfore th ‘anstved to advance 
noe further, seeing a an comeing up 
to them with all be speed he could make, 
they knew for what intent he came. 
Lord Somervill was yet at some dis- 
when he was presently knoune by 
of the company to be ther lord and 
master; whereupon the laird of Cleilland, 
and William Chancellor of Quathquan, 
out to meet him. He was nota 
itle surprized when he saw them, and de- 
manded the occasione that had brought 
them togither in that posture and number. 
To which they answeared, It was by his 
ip’s directione and his laddye’s com- 
mand : that they wer comeing to Edinburgh 
to waitt upon him, fearing he had fallen at 
variance and feed with some one or other 
about the court. He desyred to see the 
letter. They told him the Baillzie had it. 
By this time they wer joined to the com- 
y, where, calling for the letter, he made 
ie same to be read, where ther was no 
such directione nor orders given as they 
pretended. He enquired who read the 
letter to his lady ; they answered, his new 
stewart; who being present, was commanded 
to read it again, which he did; and come- 
ing to the cript, reads Spears and 
Jacks, instead of Speates and ora and 
herein lay the mistake, that the Lord So- 
mervill knew not whether to laugh or be 
at the fellow. But mynding the fear 
he left the king in, and what apprehensiones 
and jealousies his majestie might intertaine 
upon his long communing with them, he 
commanded that they should depart every 
man to their respective dwellings: and he 
himself, with the laird of Cleilland and 
severall other gentlemen returned to the 
king, who remained still upon the same 
place where he had parted from him ; unto 
whom being come he relates the wholl story, 
whereat the king laughed heartily, calles 
for a sight ef the letter, and reades it him- 
self, swearing it was noe great mistake, for 
he might have been guiltie of that error 
himself. His majestie having given back 
the letter, it went from hand to hand a- 
mongst these few courtiers that was there, 
as they ed on their journey, the let- 
ter itself containing noe matter of any con- 


sequence but a naked compliment the Lord 
Somervill had written to his lady. This is 
that story of the Speates and Raxes so much 


[May 


discoursed of then, as it is to this day a- 
mongst ns of qualitie; for of late the 
Duke _— ape Be was com- 
missioner, at a table e greatest 

of the nobilitie in Scotland, then aynling 
with him, related the wholl story almost in 
the same termes that I have set it doune. 
The king being come to Cowthally, he had 
his entertainement great, and his welcome 
heartie, albeit my Lady Somervill was some- 
what out of countenance, = 4 discourse 
being anent the Speares and Jackes, which 
the king could not forget, thinking it both 
a good sport and ane easy mistake, because 
of the neer spelling and sounding of the 
words ; and withall, his majestie was pleas- 
ed highly to commend the Lady Somer. 
vill’s love and respect to her husband, in 
being so active and diligent to conveen 
soe quickly her husband’s friends and fol- 
lowers, in case ther had been any necessitie 
for them, telling my lady that he hoped 
she would use the same care and diligence 
to conveen her lord’s followers when he 
should call him and them to his service.” 


In the next passage we have a cu- 
rious view of the interior of the same 
baronial residence during a visit of 
James V. 

** The divertisement his majestie had 
without doores was halking ; being now in 
the midle of Jully, the poutes wer for flight 
whereof they killed many: these fields, not 
being soe much laboured then as now, yield- 
ed great store, which was the cause the king 
resorted thither afterward when he mynded 
his sport ; but the recreatione he received 
in the fields gave him nosuch content as what 
he had within doores with the ladyes, who, 
seeing the young king amorously inclyned, 
allowed him all the liberty that in honour 
he could requyre, or ther modesty permitt. 

** Amongst all the ladyes that was there, 
he fancyed non soe much as Katherine Car- 
michaell, the captain of Craufuird’s daugh- 
ter, a young lady much about sexteinth 
years of age, admired for her beautie, hand- 
somenes of persone, and vivacity of spirit, 
whereby she attracted all eyes that beheld 
her, but soe strongly the king’s, that most 
of his discourse was with her, and he took 
it ill when he was interrupted, soe that all 
the ladyes and noblemen that was present 
took notice thereof, and gave way to his 
majestie’s courting. I know ther was some 
malitious tongues then, as there is not a 
few to this day, affirmes that it was at this 
tyme, and in Cowthally-house, that the king 
first procured this ladye’s private favoures ; 
but, by ther leave, it is a great mistake, and 
a@ most malitious calumnie; for, albeit it 
be true it was at this wedding he first 
saw this young lady, and did affect her ex- 
tremely, beginning then his intrigues of 
love, yet had he noe opportunity allowed 
him to obtaine that which he aftirward re- 
ceaved att the castle of Crawfuird, her fa- 
ther’s house. The Lady Somervill being 
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both virtuous and wise, observing the king’s 
passione, commanded two of Cambusne- 
than’s daughters, and as many of her oune, 
being then girles about eleven years of age, 
in whom the king took likewayes delight to 
discourse with, never to leave the roume, 
unless Mistress Katherine Carmichaell came 
with them, the which they particularly ob- 
served. But to put this beyond all cavill, 
this same lady being efterward marryed up- 
on young Cambusnethen, acknowledged to 
her mother-in-law, that it was neer 4 year 
efter she saw the king att Cowthally before 
his majestie obtained any favour from her, 
but what in civillitie she might have given 
to A rey of honour; and doubtlesse, 
if it had been otherways, the Lady Cambus- 
nethen would have divulged quickly the 
same to the prejudice of my Lord Somer- 
ville’s familie, to which she had no great 
lykeing, notwithstanding of their late sub- 
missione to the king, and the civilitie they 
paid to each other, because of ther neer re- 
latione. 

“* This marriage being over, the king 
went for Stirling, being waited upon by the 
Lord Somerville there some few dayes ; and 
now being to retourne to his oune house, 
he comes to kisse his majestie’s hand. The 
king told him, with a kynde and pleasant 
countenance, the great inteftainement and 
fair company he left att Cowthally made 
him resolve ere long for another visit, hope- 
ing he should be wellcome. Haveing 
said this, and raiseing him from his knee, 
the Lord Somervill replyed, what he had at 
present was by his majesties favour, and 
the bounty of his royall predecessors, con- 
ferred upon him, and his forebearers, of 
which he was ever myndefull, and therfore 
was obleidged, as a duetifull subject, to at- 
tend his majesties pleasure in all things, 
haveing been soe highly honoured by his 
royall presence at his daughter's marriage, 
that was beyond all expressione of thankes. 
Upon this he retired, haveing receaved the 

i thankes of all these noblemen and 
gentlemen that attended the king during 
his residence att Cowthally. Being return- 
ed, he lived at home untill the latter end of 
September. Upon Saturnes day, at night, 
the king lighted att his house with Robert 
Bartone, who was in speciall favour with 
him, and efterwards made thesaurer ; James 
Hamilton of Finhard, who likewayes be- 
fore his death was thesaurer, and lykewayes 
master of the king’s works; Oliver Sin- 
clair, a brother of the house of Rosseline ; 
Sir David Lindsay of the Mount;* * * 
* * and John Tennant, (efterward Laird 
of Cairness) a domestick and wairdropper to 
the king, who personated (four years after 
this) his majestie, as he travelled incog- 
nito through France in suite of his queen. 
These, with other seven, wer only his ma- 
Jesties retinue when he came to Cowthally. 
This surprizeall might have startled any 
other albeit good housekeepers, but was ail 
One to this lord, that keeped soe plentifull 
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king’s earand, who, d supper, asked 
severall questions at the Somervill 
( ing behind his chair) anent the Cap- 


and what he might have in estate, and 

his office. Wherein being resolved soe far 
as my lord knew, the king took occasione 
first to regrate the meannesse of his fortune, 
and the smallnesse of his sallary ; and efter 
some spaces, began to praise his daughter’s 
breeding and beautie with some transport, 
at lenth insinuate as much by his discourse 
that he would see to the bettering of the fa- 
ther’s estate and advancement of the da 


bed-chamber, which was named efter him 
so long as the house remained in its in- 
tegrity—-What the import of ther discourse 
was these that wer present did but guesse, 
for they stood at some distance; however, 


it appeared that the king was v pais 
to obtaine some promise of her, whith, wi 
much civilite, she begged his majestie par- 
done; and at length somewhat loud, of 
purpose to be heard, and to be free from 
the king’s importunity, spoke thus, ¢ Sir, 
her father’s house is much fitter, where your 
majestie may expect kynde wellcome, being 
proprietar of the same, in honouring that 
familie with your royall presence.’ Upon 
which the king called the Lady Carmichael 
that was next to them, and said, * Your 
neighbour here, the Lady Somervill, is the 
most courteous, or rather most scrupulous, 
persone under heaven for another concerne ; 
but I will have my revenge in being often 
her guest, to eat up all the beef and pud- 
ding too of this (country).” 

‘* Airly upon the Sabbath the king caus- 
ed the Lord Somervill send a horseman to 
Craufuird castle, to advertise the captaine 
he would be there against night; and with- 
all, forbade to make any isione, 
seing his traine would not exceed a duzone. 
This advertisement was soe un and 
short, that the captaine knew not;what to 
think of it; however, he caused putt all 
things in the best order that might be, and 
prepared for the king’s coming. But ther 
was non soe much surprized with the news 
as the young lady, the captaine’s daughter, 
who, euee ae king’s earrand from 


what she had met with from him at the 
marriage in Cowthally, she could have wish-* 
ed herself not only out of her father’s house 
but out of the world. Soe much terrour- 


Tear - —— 
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some horsemen, some few myles on this 
side of the castle, with whom he discoursed 
familiarly untill ther arryveal at the house, 
where his majestie was receaved at the gatc 


the — and his lady, and kyndenesse 
from beautifull daughter upon his 
amorouse addresse to her, is noe part of that 
which I have in hand ; yet I am apt to be- 
lieve, from severall circumstances and papers 
that I have seen, that this interview pro- 
ceeded noe farther than to useher the way, 
and give opportunitie to these more i- 
abt tubgies fevwares hie simjestie 10- 


_ceaved eftirward from this lady in the same 


that prevailled over her vertue, and brought 
her to the king’s embracement, was best 
knoune to herself; and although noe act of 
‘this nature be warrantable before God, yet 
may be said to take off the reproach, 
and justifie her to the world. It was her 
es See eet 
a gallant young prince, for persone and parts 
the world then ae ae laying 
le his dignitie supreme orbe 
pe aay a One of meaner degree, 
of these qualifications wherewith 
i king was indued, might have 
i ts of great 
‘tertainements of a royal court, whereinto 
‘your court ladyes are soe accustomed to ad- 
dresses of persones of emi » that they 
can putt off or conferre ther private favores 
as ther interest or inclinatione leades them ; 


- and yet if they trip, you shall not knowe it, 


or if you doe, you must not divulge it, un. 
lesse you be desperately resolved to forfault 
both your life and fortune to the fury of 
ther amoures. Besydes these inducements, 
and her father’s interest, she might have 
before her eyes the example of Elizabeth 
Moore, ee ter, who bare to 
King Robert the Secon 

before her marriage; and at he 
wi i eg King’s haveing two sons 
in marriage Earle of Rosse’s d ter, 
she dpingy wah ineslf todo pate moog 
her sones was reputed and declared righteous 
successores to the crowne, und that by con. 
sent of Parliament. 

** These reasones, with the splendent as. 
pect of royall majestie, backed with a sove- 
raigne power, might prevaill much upon this 
innocent lady, and inclyne her to a com- 
plyance, as not weill knowing how to refuise 
the kynde offeres of soe obleidgeing a prince, 
the effects whereof, in four yeares tyme, 
made her mother of two boyes and ane 
daughter to the king.” 


The reader will observe in what a 
—_ of courtly submission the author 
s of the insult offered by the royal 
visitor, both to his own ancestor 
Lady Somerville, and to the Captain of 
Crawfurd’s family. In several posterior 
passages we find hints of the manner 
in which he regarded this sort of royal 
condescension. The ladies so honour- 
ed seem to be not a whit more conta- 
minated by it in his eyes, than they 
were in those of his kinsman, the Laird 
oi Cambusnethan, who married suc- 
cessively two concubines of James V. 
These ladies, according to one passage, 
** very much illustrate the family ;” 
and in another we are told, that their 
husband “ was a plain country gen- 
tleman, and an excellent housekeeper, 
happy in both his marriages for beau- 
tiffull and vertuous ladres.” Vol. 2 
p- 19. A second long digression is 
made in another place, in vindication 
of the character of one of them, and 
the noble author concludes in these ° 
words— Thus far have I digressed 
in vindication of this excellent lady, 
that it may appear it was neither her 
choyse, nor any vitious habit that pre- 
vailled over her chastity, but ane me- 
viteable fate that the strongest resist- 
ance could scarcely withstand.”—Vol. 
1. p. 388—anticipating, as the Editor 
has already observed, the indulgent 
maxi of Prior, 


*¢ That when weak women go astray 
Their stars are more in fault than they.” 
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ANTIQUARIAN REPERTORY. 


el 


LETTER FROM JAMES IV. TO THE 
KING OF DENMARK, 


In favour of. Anthony Gawino, Earl of 
"Little Egypt, Sc. 1506. 


(Referred to at page 161.) 


Iutustrissime, &c. Anthonius Ga- 
wino, ex Parva Egypto comes, et cx. 
tera ejus comitatus, gens afflicta et 
wiseranda, dum Christianam orbem 
peregrinationes studio, Apostolice Se- 
Mie (at refert) jussu, suorum more 
peregrinans, fines nostri regni dudum 
advenerat, atque in sortis suze, et mi- 
seriarum hujus populi, refugium, nos 
pro humanitate imploraverat ut nos- 
tros limites sibi impune adire, res 
cunctas, et quam habet societatem 
libere circumagere liceret. Impetrat 
facile que postulat miserorum homi- 
num dura fortuna. Ita aliquot menses 
bene et catholice, (sic accepimus, ) hic 
yersatus, ad te, Rex et Avuncule, in 
Daciam transitum paret. Sed oceanum 
transmissurus nostras literas exoravit, 
quibus celsitudinem tuam horum cer- 
tiorum redderemus, simul et ‘calami- 
tatem ejus gentis Regie tue munifi- 
centie commendaremus, Ceterum er- 
rabunde Egypti fata, moresque, et 
genus, €0 tibi quam nobis credimus 
notiora, quo Egyptus tuo regno vici- 
nior, et major hujusmodi hominum 
frequentia tuo diversatur imperio. Il- 
lustrissime, &c. 
MS. Reg. 13. B. II.) 


—_ 
ACT OF THE LORDS OF COUNCIL, 
Respecting John Faw, &c. Jun. 6,1541. 


(Referred to at page 161.) 
Tue quhilk day anentis the com- 


ce gevin in be Jhone Faw and 
is brether, and Sebastiane Lowlaw, 
Egiptianis, to the Kingis Grace, ilkane 
pleinzeand vpoun vther of diverse faltis 
and Iniuris; And that It is aggreit 
amang thame fo passe hame, and to haue 
the samyn decydit before the Duke of 
Egipt. The Lordis of Counsale being 
avisit with the pointis of the saidis 
complaintis, and vnderstanding perfit- 
lie the gret thiftis and scathis done be 
the saidis Egiptianis vpoun our sov- 
erane Lordis lieges, quhairuer thae cum 
or resortis ; Ordanis letters to be direct 


to the provestis and ballies of Edin« 
burgh, Sanct Johnstoun, Dundee, Mon- 
ross, Aberdene, Sactandrois, Elgin, 
Forress, and Inuerness ; And to the 
Schirefis of Edinburgh, Fif, Perth, 
Forfair, Kincardin, Aberdene, Elgyn 
and Foress, Banff, Crummarty, Inuer- 
ness, And all vtheris schirefis, stew- 
artis, provestis, and ballies, quhair it 
happinnis the saidis Egiptianis to re« 
sort ; To command and charge thame, 
be oppin proclamatioun at the mercat 
croces of the heid burgh of the schiref- 
domes, to depart furth of this realme, 
with their wifis, barnis, and com- 
panies, within xxx dayis efter thai be 
chargit therto, vnder the pane of deid ; 
Notwithstanding ony vtheris letters, 
or privelegis, granted to thame be the 
Kingis Grace ; Becaus his Grace, with 
avise of the lordis, hes dischargit the 
samyn for the causis forsaidis; with 
certificatioun and thai be fundin in this 
realme, the saidis xxx dayis being past, 
thai salbe tane and put to deid. 

(MS. Act. Dom. Con. vol. 15. fol. 155.) 


ie 


CONFESSIONS OF WITCHCRAFT. 


[The following extracts form part of a 
series of depositions made before the Kirk 
Session of Perth, 1623, and are copied from 
the original MS. signed, as below, by the 
clerks of Session and Presbytery. They are 
chiefly interesting on account ef the allu- 
sions they contain to several curious popular 
charms and su aa We have now 
before us a number of other original papers 
relating to the history of plo ser from 
which, perhaps, we may hereafter give some 
oe og pay oo ry 

,» if we ese can 
rated from the profane and revolting details 
—of which they contain more than enough 
to shock even such readers as have the most. 
voracious appetite for the horrible. } 


Depositiounes of Isso" Haldane suspect 
of Wychcraft, confessit be her the 10 
of Majj 1623, as follows— 


* * * * * 


Item—Being askit if scho hed onye 
conyersatione with the Farye Folk—. 
Answerit, that ten yeiris syne, lying 
in her bed, scho wes taikin furth, 
quhidder be God or the Deuill scho 
knawis not ; wes caryit to ane hill 
side ; the hill opynit, and scho en- 
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terit in; thair scho stayit thrie dayis, 
viz. fra thurisday till sonday’ at xij 
houris. Scho mett a man with ane 


grey beird, quha brocht her furth a-* 


e. 
o Ttem—That same day John Roch 
deponit that about that same tyme he 
beand in James Chrystie the wrichtis 
buith, ing the wricht mak ane 
cradill to him, becaus his wes 
neir the down lying, the said Issobell 
Haldane com by, desyreit him not to 
be sae hastie, he neidit not ; his 
wyff sould nocht be lichter till that 
tyme fyve-oulkis, and then the bairne 
suld neuer ly in the craidill, bot be 
borne, bapteisit, and neuer sook, bot 
die and be tayne away: And as the 
said Issobell spak sa it cam to pass in 
euerie poynt.—The said Issobell be- 
ing demandit how scho knew that, 
answerit that the man with the grey 
beird tauld her. 

Item—The said Johne Roch deponit 
that Mart Buchannane, spous to 


id Reid, being in helth at her ordinare 
wark, the said Isso!! Haldane come 
to hir and desyreit hir mak hir for 
deith, for befoir Fastingis evin, q'* 
wes within few dayis, scho suld be 
taikin away: And as scho said, so it 


wes befoir that terme the woman died. 
—Being askit how scho knew the 
terme of hir lyfe, the said Iso! an- 
swerit scho hed speirit it at yt same 
man with the grey beird, and he hed 
tauld her. 

(May 16.)—Patrick Ruthuen, skyn- 
ner in » compeirit and declairit, 
that he being wychit be’ Margaret 
Hormscleuch, Issobell Haldane com 
to see him: scho com in to the bed 
and streichit hir self abone him, hir 
heid to his heid, hir handis ower him, 
and so furth, mumbling some wordis, 
he knew nocht quhat. they war.—The 
said Issobell -confessit the said cure, 
and deponit, that before'the said Pa- 
trick wes ‘wychit scho met him, and 
prt ah to go till’ scho had gone 
awit . 

May 19.)—Compearit Stephen Ray 
in Muretoun, and deponit that thrie 
yeiris syne that Isso!! Haldane hauing 
stollin sum bere furth of the Hall of 
Balhouffye he followit hir and brocht 
hir bak agane: Scho chaipit him on the 
schulder, = po, Ped thy way, thow 
sall not win thy self ane bannok of breid 
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for yeir and day: And as scho thret- 
tinit sa\it'cam to pas; he dwynit 
hauelie diseiseit—The said Issobell 
confessis the away taking of the bere, 
the diseise of the man ; and affirmeis 
that onlye scho said—He’ that delyu- 
erit me from the farye folk sall tak a. 
mendis on thé. ' 

Item—The same day scho ‘confest 
scho maid thrie séeuerall kaikis, euerie 
ane of them of ix curneis of méill got- 
ten fra ix wemen that wer maryit 
madynis ; maid ane hoill in the crown 
of euerie ane of theme, and pat ane 
bairne throw it thrie tymes in the 
nmeof..* * ~ 
to wemen that pat the saidis bairneis 
thryse throw backwand wseing the 
saidis wordis. 

Item—The said Issobell confest that 
scho went silent to the well of Ruth 
uen and returneit silent, bringing wat- 
ter from thence to wasch John Gowis 
bairne: quhen scho tuik the watter 
frome the well scho left ane pairt of 
the bairneis sark at it, q'* scho tuik 
with hir for that effect, and quhen 
scho cam ham scho wousch the bairne 
thairwith. Inlyk maner scho confest 
scho hed done the elyk to Johne Pow- 
ryis bairne. 

(May 27.)—The said Isso! confessit 
that scho hed gewin drinkis to cure 
bairneis ; amangis the rest that Dauid 
Moreis’ wyff com to hir, and thryse 
for Goddis saik askit help to hir bairne 
thet wes ane scharge ; and scho send 
furth hir sone to gather sochsterrie 
leaveis, quhairof scho directit the 
bairneis mother to mak ane drink: 
Bot the bairneis mother deponit that 
the said Isso! Haldane, on being re- 
quirit cam to hir house, and saw the 
bairne, said it wes an scharge taikin 
away, Tuik on hand to cure it, and 
to that effect gaiff the bairne a drink, 
efter the ressait. q* of the bairne short- 
lie died. 


Wituame Youne, Scribe to the 
Presbytrie’of Pearth, at’ com- 
mand of the samyn, wt my hand. 

James Davipsone, Notarie pub- 
lic, and Clerk to the Sesstoune 
of Perth, at their command and 
directioun, with my hand. 





+ Seil. *in nomine Dei Patris ‘et’ Filii 
et Spiritus Sancti. 


per i 
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A LAST ADIEU. 


ADIEU, my loved t, the trial is o’er, 
The veil o’er thy couch of forgetfulness 


Thy kind heart shall grieve for my follies 
the suppliant tear for thy wanderer “be 
Nor y 
ro : 
ee eee 


But riches, unknown, were unvalued by thee; 
In the wild wast thou born, in the wild didst 


Was nourished a spirit more genial and kind; 


not thy ardour restrain, 


Flor dood thy gay smile, or the glow of thy 
' mind. 


When winter-wreaths lay round our cottage 
so small, 
When fancy was ardent, and feeling was 


O how I would long for the gloaming to fall, 

To sit by thy knee and attend to thy song! 

The song of the field where the warrior bled ; 

The garland of blossom dishonoured too 
soon 5 

The elves of the green-wood, the ghosts of 
the dead ; 


e > 

And fairies that journeyed by light of the 
moon. 

I loved thee, my parent—my highest desire 

Was neath indopbadence to-day gray 
head ; 

But. fortune denied it—extinguished the 

And, now thou art gone, my ambition is fled. 

I loved thee !—and now thou art laid in thy 
grave, 

Thy memory I'll cherish, while memory is 
mine ; 

And the boon that my tongue aye from 
Heaven shall crave, 

Shall be the last blessing that hung upon 
thine. 
h ever thy ashes no tombstone is seen, 

The shall be hallowed when ages are 
past ; 

No monument tells, ’mid the wilderness 


Where the mainstreless lies of the Border the 
last. 


But over that grave will the lover of song, 
And the lover of goodness, stand silent and 


sigh ; 
And the fays of the wild will thy requiem 


And shed on ‘hy coverlet dews of the sky : 
OL. i. » 


And there, from the rue and the rose’s per- 
fume, 


His dew-web of dawn shall the gossamer won ; 

And there shall the and violet bloom, 

And I’ll water them all with the tears of a 
son. 


A ae ee ee ee 

Again thy loved bosom m i be; 

All due be the song and the honour to thee ! 

—<— 

How wd wd Sens ile oppo 

ow i is Life ? 

One long, deep, heavy sigh ! 

When o’er our eyes, -clos’d in tears, 

— ee Se 

Are faintly glimmering by ! 

And still forgotten while they go, 

As on the sea-beach wave on wave 

Dissolves at once in snow. 

Upon the blue and silent sky 

The amber clouds one moment lie, 

And like a dream are gone 

Though beautiful the moon-beams play 

On the lake’s bosom, bright as they, 

And the soul intensely loves their stay, 

Soon as the radiance melts away 

We scarce believe it shone! po 
well, 


Heaven-airs amid the 
And we wish they ne’er may 

They cease! and the soul is a silent cell, 
Where music never played. 

Dream follows dream through the long 


rier than 
Each lovelier than the last— 
But ere the breath of morning-flowers, 


gorgeous world flies past. 


In sadness or in mirth. 
——— 
THE MOSSY SEAT. 





[May 
A NIGHT SCENE. 
Now flaming no more on the soft-heaving 


main, 
The sun’s parting splendour is shed ; 
Night’s ——" ing shades have enveloped 


And the twilight’s faint visions have fled; 
No longer in Day’s gaudy colouring glows 
The landscape, in Nature’s diversity gay : 
The loud-lowing herds are now h to res 


pose, . 
And hushed are the sounds from the hamlet 


that rose, ' 
And the music that flowed from the spray. 
How solemn the Hour! In their splendid 


career 
The planets revolving are seen ; 
And the proud towering hills ‘neath their 


qimmeing appear 
still, As the shadows of things that have been. 
’ waters lave it, Dread Silence, her empire o’er Nature to 


the vivid thril, Proves 
on A Forbids that a whisper be heard in the vale, 
- er gro Save the breeze breathing soft through thé 
yvelsshath flown! 414 ectinasinunaheinnaiais 
remy wy =" that move 
‘ Where the lake’s gently kissed by the gale. 
From behind -yon dark hill, in deep sable 
arrayed, 
The moen soars majestic and slow ; 
And her mild-beaming rays sweetly pierce 
thro’ the shade 
Of the thicket that waves on its brow— 
And now her full orb o’er the mountain 


impending, 
Sublime in bright Sp seer ey s 
A stream of soft light o’er the vallies de- 


On the Mending er breast trees and cottages 
blendi 
With the splendours effulgent on high. 
Great Ruler of all! while transported I view 
This fabric so glorious and fair, 
Oh! pare me, with rapture and reverence 
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To trace benign DEITY there— 

And light “7 orbs An thy radiance shine, 

And light, life, and joy to creation impart, 
So fair from my soul beam thine image di- 


vine, 
And fervent, diffusive, unchanging like 
thine, 
May benevolence glow in my heart. S$. 
—<— 
LINES 
Written in Spring—1812. 
REDEEMED from Winter’sdeadening reign, 
The joyful year revives again ; 
And fli with rule-rejecting mirth, 
Her ening glories = the earth. 
Through her full veins the transports run 
And hark! the woodland hymn’s : 
From the close-foliaged grove the thrill 
Comes softened up the breezy hill, 
With ceaseless bleat, and frequent low, 
SS) so profoundly ? And mountain-rivulets’ dashing flow, 
June, 1815. B. And all the stir and din below. 
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—The blent, but soon selected, call 
Of man, who loves and blesses all, : 
With kingly accent, sweet though high, 
Completes the full-toned harmony. — 
Its thorns are in my breast—yet still 
1 love this Earth with all its ill ! 
lone and heartless in the strife, 
igue of life— 


heart was formed for pain. 
—_ 
THE MERMAID. 
From the German of Goethe. 


1. 

THE sea-wave falls—the sea-wave flows ; 
On lonely rock the Fisher lies, 

In clear cool stream his hook he throws, 
And views the bait with wistful eyes ; 
And as his silent task he plies, 

Behold ! the floods apart are flung,— 
And where the circling eddies rise, 

A Mermaid’s form hath upward sprung ! 

2. 


And soft her tones—and sweet her song :— 
“ Q, Fisher! why my train decoy ? 

*¢ With craft of man—still wise in wrong— 
‘* Why seek to change to death their joy? 
‘‘ QO! wist thou here what tasks employ— 

‘‘ What bliss the tribes of ocean know,— 

‘“* No more thy on should care annoy, 

“ But peace be sought these waves below!” 

3. 


‘* And seeks not aye the glorious sun, 

** And beauteous moon, our watery rest ? 
“ And springs not each, its course to run, 

‘* Wave-wash’d, in tenfold glory drest ? 

* And charms not Theein Ocean's breast 
‘‘ This nether heaven of loveliest blue ?— 

** Charms not thine own fair form imprest 
“ In liquid limning soft and true ?” 

4 


The sea-wave falls—the sea-wave flows— 

At length around his feet is flung ; 
He starts—the flame within him glows, 

That erst on Lot gomrert hung ! 

And sweeter yet the sea-maid sung, 
And sought, -met, the charmed shore ; 

Her arms around her victim flung— 
And ne’er was seen that Fisher more ! 

J. F. 
—__— 
GREECE. 
From the French of Ardans. 


(Almanach des Muses, pour 1815.) 


i. 
LED by the light of bards of yore 
The asst Pets Tilissus’ ieee : 
Like them inspired with holy rage 
That Greece, erewhile so great and sage, 
Greece, lovely still—-his footsteps tread», 
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And, O !—though cold and silent now, 
He feels that land still strong to bow 
The pilgrim’s heart with reverential dread ! 
4 
But where are they—the Men of yore— 
Whose Pe My may not die, 
Bade rise upon their native shore 
The home of holy omy | a 
: in! 


‘ O! rouse Ye at my voice 


nheftonn tegen 

e e gave—in vain, 

Ths servi uodh Cabeld tas bot, 

And hug, with trembling hand, the chain 
The Tartar binds around*her brow ! 


3. 
Oh! bowed to earth—-and crushed—and 
lone— 


Greece to my ive eye appears 
Weeping h coat wih 
er 
ae kunnen 
n heart soul by sla wrung 
Ths dasterd' tas often eae 
Scarce know the land whereon théy 


And feek—of ail its glories gone, 
Or weak regret—or memory none ! 
4 


Greece—Greece—alas ! is all entombed— 
And all that fired, and blessed, and bloomed, 
Survive but in her ashes now ! 


O'erills”-the deadhoet lands a 
O’er ills—the 


The hearts with Sparta’s king that bled, — 
Their rankling chains a sap. slaves 
Drag o’er a thousand heroes’ graves, 

Nor ever dream what dust they*tread ! 

5. 
But, ho!—the tomb’s dark thraldom break- 


ing, 
At length, Immortal Slumberers, waking, . 
Arise—arise ! whose mighty story 
6 Shall live apa ’s self endures !— 
come arrayed in glory, 

And Greece wie onl yet be ! 
And, hark ! the hath burst his chain, 
And Tri ’s raptures shares ! 
New-born, he feels a ’s soul sublime, 
And thrusts the Tartar from his sacred clime! 


6. 

But ah ! in vain the voice of grief 

Is raised where all is desolate ! 
No answering sound affords relief 

To hearts that wail the wrongs of fate ; 
Death broods o’er these abandoned plai 
And horror’s frozen silence reigns ! 
Alas ! the dream that soothed his soul 

Too fleetly fled the minstrel mourns ;— 
Alas! when past th’ infernal gaol 

No demigod to earth returns! 
And hark! while here my voice of woe 
Is raised around their dwellings low— 
Repeating many a hero’s name . 
With Sparta’s linked—or Athen’s fame,— 
A turbaned Turk with sactilegious blow 
Lays the last column of Minerva low ! 

J. F. 


ee 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


_——— 


Private Memoirs, which, with the Work 
Clery, 
the History of the UL 


Royal Family of France in 
t Temple. ches Be from the 
, with Notes by the. Trans- 
; 138. . London, 


» Blackwood. 


always been directed with peculiar 
to their private history. We 

a very nat desire to “‘ enter 
within the vail,” which ceremony in- 
terposes between them and their sub- 
jects; to see vagets - besaaled post 
lustre, which prevented our 

and our steady gaze ; and 

observe how far they, pea nenes ap 

e 


to our imaginations but in 
meridian of licity and of power, 
in their retirement the level 
umanity, and are influenced by the 
common motives and feelings of men. 
The memoirs of princes, therefore, 
are always — with avidity, even 
though nothing very extra- 
di in on details—We con- 
template with interest any portrait, 
which exhibits the minds a such ex- 


observing 
pletely their aeeny vanishes, when 
they are viewed apart from those ex- 
ternal advantages, which threw around 
them an adventitious 


We enter with full sym 
and sorrows to which we see royal 
equally accessible with our own. 
familiarity into which we seem 
- admitted with them is repaid with a 


pa ae ete oe ah haa 
their temptations, 
are scanned with a indulgent eye ; 
and their virtues derive additional lus” 
tre, not only from the extent of their 


influence, but from the difficulty ot, 
maintaining them amidst the innu- 
merable facilities afforded to vice, by, 
the obsequiousness and flattery of ser- 
vile dependents.—Their happiness ap- 
pears so far above all ordinary compe- 
tition, that we view it without envy. ; 
and over their miseries; ; 
contrasted in our minds with the, 
brighter aspect of their lot, we shed a 
tear of unmingled compassion. 

Never have the best of these feelings 
been more powerfully awakened in 
our own breasts, than by the perusal 
of this journal. Nothing, indeed, can 
be conceived more interesting than 
the circumstances in which it has a 

It is continued to the day of the 
dauphin’s death, and of course con- 
tains much information which Clery 
and Hue, in their Journals, 99 not. 
give. It is composed from notes, 
either made by stealth at the .mo- 
ment, with pencils which the princess 
had found means to conceal from her: 

tors, or added immediately after 
er release from prison, and has there- 
fore an air of simplicity and nature, 
which the feeling of the moment alone 
could impress. It was written without 
any view to publication, and therefore 
represents, without disguise or conceal- 
ment, the miseries and the conduct of, 
the ill-fated captives. It is written 
by the Orphan of the Temple, whose 
restoration to her former dignity af= 
fords some compensation for her pro« 
tracted sufferings ; and who, by her 
virtues and her heroism, com- 
manded the admiration of the world, 
and proved how much she had _profit- 
ed in the school of affliction., This 
interesting little work is not accom- 
panied by any name, but it is avowed 
at Paris ; and it is impossible to read 
one page of it, without being: con- 
vinced that it is the genuine produc- 
tion of the illustrious personage to 
whom it is ascribed. 

The narrative commences from the 
13th of August 1792, when the king 
and his family were committed to the 
Temple. They were accompanied to 
this melancholy abode by the Princess 
de Lamballe, of the house of Savoy, 
widow of Louis de Bourbon, Prince of 
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Lamballe. Her attachment to the 
queen was enthusiastic.; The prepar- 
ations for the journey to Montmedy 
them for a time; and Ma- 
dame de Lamballe sought refuge in 
England ; but when she heard:of the 
queen’s reca) » NO earnestness of 
entreaty, or fear of danger, could pre- 
vent her from rejoining her royal 
friend, whom she a and 
cheered during her trials, with 
magnanimity and affec- 
tion. The unfortunate queen was not 
long permitted to enjoy the soothing 
conversation this generous com- 
panion. ‘The tyrannical mandate of 
the Commune de Paris forced Madame 
de Lamballe from the Temple, to ex- 
piate the crime of her devoted attach- 
ment to the royal sufferer, by a death 
attended with circumstances of atroci- 
ty, “ unparalleled even in the annals of 
France.” This barbarous event was 
communicated to the unhappy —_ 
in the Temple, in a manner. whic 
y ed the brutality of the 


tionists. ‘At three o'clock, 


(3d of September) just after dinner, 
as the king was sitting down to tric- 
trac with the queen, ie 

for the 
tunity 


= hich he played 
urpose of having an oppor- 
of. saying a few ots to her 
unheard by the keepers, ) the most hor- 
rid shouts were heard. Several offi- 
cers of the guard and of the munici- 
pality now arrived—the former insist- 
ed that the king should shew himself 
at the windows ; fortunately the latter 
opposed it ; but, on his majesty’s ask- 
ing what was the matter, a young offi- 
cer of the guard replied : ‘* Well, since 
you will know, it is the head of Ma- 
dame de Lamballe that they wish to 
show you.” At these words the queen 
was overcome with horror ;—it was the 
y occasion in which her firmness 
abandoned her. The noise lasted till 
five o'clock. The prisoners learned 
that the people had wished to force the 
door, and that the municipal officers 
had been enabled to prevent it only by 
tting across it a tricoloured scarf,and 

y allowing six of the murderers to 
march round the tower with the head 
<. the — leavin - Cone door her 
body, which they would have dragged 
in = id When this deputation enter- 
ed, Rocher (the gaoler) shouted. for 
joy, and brutally insulted a young wo- 
man, who turned sick with horror at 
this spectacle.’——This Rocher was (to 
adopt aguin the emphatic words of the 
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journal) “ the horrible man who had 
broken open the door of the king on 
the 20th of June 1792, and who had 
been near assassinating him. This 
man never left the tower, and was in- 
defatigable in endeav: to torment 
him. One‘time he i 


face, as well as in that of the king, as 
they happened to pass him.” Such 
were the indignities to which they 
were daily exposed: but the horror of 
the picture is relieved by the devoted 
affection of this amiable family for 
each other, which seemed to beguile 
them of the sense of their individual 
misery—to console them for all they 
had lost—to support them under all 
they had to suffer, and to fortify them 
against all they had to fear. The 
health and education of the dauphin 
was their principal care. For the sake 
of his health, they went every day to 
walk in the garden, though Louis never 
failed to: be: insulted by the guards, 
The king taught him: geography ; the 
queen, hi » and ‘to’ get verses b 

heart ; and Madame Elizabeth gave 
him little lessons in Arithmetic. But 
of the hope which mingled with these 
soothing employments they were soon 
to be deprived. On seen” 
tember the republic was proclaimed ; 
and one evening in the beginning of 
October, the king, after he had: sup- 
ped, was told to stop ; that he was not 
to return to his former apartments; and 
that he was to be separated from his 
family. At this 1 sentence the 
queen lost her usual courage ; and the 
officers were so much alarmed by her 
silent and concentrated sorrow, that 
they allowed her and the other prin« 
cesses to see the king, but at meal times 
only, and on condition that they should 
speak loud, and in good French. At 
length, on the 11th of December, the 
king was sunmoned to the bar of the 
Convention. The anxiety of his fa~ 
mily during his absence may be easily 
conceived. The queen, to discover 
what was going on, condescended for 
the first time to —— the officers 
who guarded her—but they would tell 
her nothing.: On his return ‘in the 
evening, she requested to see him in- 
stantly, but received noanswer. Next 
day os her request to see the 
king, and to read the newspapers, that 
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she might learn the course of the trial, 
or if that should be refused, that the 
—. at least t be permitted to 
see his majesty. newspapers were 
refused ; but the children were allow- 
ed to see their mo ee of 
being separated en ir 
mother. To this privation, however, 
— king was too generous to expose 


The circumstances immediately pre- 
ceding and attending the execution of 
the unhappy monarch are known to 
all:—-we cannot deny ourselves the 
satisfaction of transcribing the tribute 
paid by his daughter to the greatness 


of his conduct during his rigorous 
ivi i oh dietienants ke 


tivity.—* 
disple ed the highest piety, greatness 
of moe ren goodness ;—mildness, 
fortitude, and patience, in bearing the 
most infamous insults, the most hor- 
rid and malignant calumnies ; chris- 
tian clemency, which forgave even his 
murderers ; and the love of God, his 
family, and his people, of which he 
gave the most affecting proofs, even 
with his last breath, and of which he 
went to receive the reward in the bo- 
som of his Almighty and all-merciful 
Creator.” 

After the death of Louis, the perse- 


cutions of his family became every day 
more ri . A decree of the Com- 
mune, that the dauphin should be se- 
parated from his mother and the prin- 
cesses, gave rise to a scene of affliction, 


which is described with the most 
touching simplicity. 

** As soon as the young prince heard 
this sentence pronounced, he threw 
himself into the arms of his mother, 
and entreated, with violent cries, not 
to be taken from her. The unhappy 

meen was stricken to the earth by 

is cruel order. She would not part 
with her son ; and she actually de- 
fended, against the efforts of the offi- 
cers, the bed in which she had placed 
him. But these men would have him, 
and threatened to call up the d 
and use violence. The queen exclaim- 
ed, that they had better kill her than 
tear her child from her. An hour was 
2 in resistance on her part, in 

reats and insults from the officers, 
in prayers and tears on the part of the 
two other. princesses. At last the 
threatened even the life of the child, 
and the queen’s maternal tenderness 
at length forced her to this sacrifice. 
Madame Elizabeth (the king’s sister) 
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and Madame Royale dressed the child; 
for his poor mother had no longer 
strength for any thing. Nevertheless, 
when he was dressed, she took him 
and delivered him into the hands of 
the officers, bathing him with her 
tears, foreseeing, possibly, that she was 
never to see him again.” 
The only pleasure the queen now en- 
joyed was, seeing her child through a 
chink as he passed from his room to the 
tower : at this chink she used to watch 
for hours together. The barbari 
with which the dauphin was trea 
has no parallel. He was committed 
to a man of the name of Simon, a 
shoemaker by trade, then one of the 
municipal officers. To this inhuman 
wretch, the boy’s crying at being se- 
parated from his family, appeared an 
unpardonable crime—and he soon ime 
pressed him with such terror that he 
did not dare to weep. Simon, to in- 
sult the miseries of the unhappy suf- 
ferers through the voice of this belove. 
ed child, made him every day sing at 
the windows the Carmagnole, and other 
revolutionary songs ; and taught him 
the most horrid oaths and impreca- 
rions against God, his own family, and 
the aristocrats. ‘‘ The queen fortun- 
ately was ignorant of these horrors. 
She was gone before thechild had learn- 
ed his infamous lesson. It was an ine 
fliction which the mercy of Heaven 
was pleased to spare her.” While this 
unfortunate boy remained under the 
care of Simon, his bed had not been stir 
red for six months, and was alive with 
bugs, and vermin still more disgusting. 
His linen and his person were covered 
with them. For more than a year he 
had no change of shirt or stockings! 
every kind of filth was allowed to ace 
cumulate about him, and in his room. 
His window, which was locked as well: 
as grated, was never opened, and the 
infectious smell of this horrid room 
was dreadful. He never asked for any 
thing, so t was his dread of Simon 
and his A som keepers. He passed his 
days without any kind of occupation. 
They did not even allow him light in 
the evening. This situation affected 
his mind as well as his body, and it is 
not surprising that he should have 
fallen into the most frightful atrophy. 
But we must forbear to indulge far- 
ther in these melancholy details, ear- 
nestly recommending to our readers 
the perusal of the journal itself. The 
queen and Madame Elizabeth, a prins 
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cess distinguished by her virtues and 
piety, were successivély dragged from 
the Temple to the Conciergerie, and 
thence to the scaffold.—The dauphin, 
though originally of a vigorous con- 
stitution, fell a victim, at the age of 
ten years and two months, to the 
studied barbarity of his treatment. 

We have to regret that these me- 
moirs are not continued after the dau- 

hin’s death, though Madame Royale 
fnew the Duchess of Angouleme) re- 
mained in the Temple six months after 
that event, exposed alone to the perse- 
cutions and insults of her enemies. 
She was released on the 1ith of De- 
cember, the seventeenth anniversary 
of her birth, to experience vicissitudes 
no less wonderful, though —— in 
their issue, than those through which 
she had already passed. 

Whatever opinion may be entertain- 
ed of the principles which led to the 
revolution in France, no diversity of 
sentiment can prevail with regard to 
the atrocities of the Revolutionists. It 
will ever remain a problem in the his- 
tory of mankind, that a people dis- 
tinguished by their refinement, should 
have become all at once equally dis- 
tinguished by their barbarity ;—that a 
people almost singular in their attach- 
ment to monarchy, should, under the 
reign of the best of their monarchs, 
have forgotten their loyalty and alle- 
giance ; and, in the wildness of repub- 
lican frenzy, have sought to annihilate 
every thing connected with a govern- 
ment, for which, but lately before, 
they thought it all their glory to live 

to die. The poison administered 
by their philosophists might, perhaps, 
vitiate the principles of the whole mass 
of the community ; the corrupt exam- 
ple of a court might have diffused 
through all ranks its pernicious influ- 
ence; but will these causes account 
for the violence of their revolutionary 
fury, unless we suppose, that the force 
of the revulsion, which burst asunder 
all their former political associations, 
tore up at the same time all the good 
principles of their nature, and drove 
them from the excess of admiration 
and devotion, to the ite extreme 
of contempt and hatred 

The translation, conducted on the 
most correct ideas, combines, very suc- 
cessfully, the simplicity of the original 
with the purest English idiom. The 
translator has occasionally elucidated 


the text with notes, which will be 
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found very useful to those who are not 
intimately acquainted with the early 
history of the French revolution. 


—_—— 


On the Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation, By Davip Ricarpo, 
Esq. Murray, London ; Blackwood, 
Edinburgh. 8vo. 1817. 


Tue science of political Economy owes 
its rise to the eighteenth century. 
Many facts, and several of the prin- 
ciples which now enter into treatises 
on that subject, had been previously 
ascertained, but it was reserved for 
Stuart, he Smith, and other emi- 
nent men of the last age, to combine 
them into one consistent and harmo- 
nious whole, and to analyze, ina much 
more accurate manner t. had ever 
been done before, the sources of wealth, 
and the laws which r te its distri- 
bution among the different classes of 
society. Since the publication of the 
Wealth of Nations, political economy 
has been greatly improved. That 
great work, by shewing its infinite 
importance to our best interests,—by 
proving that no legislative measures 
could be adopted clashing with its 
principles, but what must be vitally 
injurious to the community at large, 
—and by successfully exposing many 
absurd theories, enactments, and prac- 
tices, hitherto looked upon as the ac- 
meé of genius and wisdom, contributed 
in a very high degree to draw public 
attention to the science of which it 
still continues the brightest ornament, 
More lately, the profound and original 
inquiries of Mr Malthus have cast a 
new light on many subjects, which 
had either been entirely neglected, or 
only cursorily noticed by Dr Smith ; 
while the extraordinary events of the 
last twenty years have enabled us in va- 
rious instances, to try the deductions of 
theory by the touchstone of experi- 
ence. The suspension of cash pay- 
ments at the hank of England, with 
the subsequent depreciation of our 
currency, and derangement of the ex- 
changes, rendered us much better ac- 
quainted with the theory of banking 
and money. And amid all the com- 
plicated evils arising from our general 
factitious system,—the orders in coun- 
cil, the corn laws, and such like mea- 
sures, have at least served to bring 
under our view a variety of unprece- 
dented phenomena in economics, and 
by interesting the public, and giving 
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rise to much animated discussion, have 
conspired to disseminate and improve 
the science. 


Among the writers who have signal- 
ized themselves in these discussions, 
Mr Ricardo holds a disti place. 
—His Essay on the “ High Price of 
Bullion,” first clearly pointed out the 
circumstances the amount 
of circulating medium in all commer- 
cial countries; and his Essays “ On 
the Profits of Stock,” and on “ Cur- 
rency,” develope principles of the ut- 
most importance, and abound in views 
equally just, novel, and ingenious. 
Such the case, a more or- 
dinary interest must be excited by 
the appearance of the work before 
us, in which this able economist has 

lained his opinions ing some 


of the fundamental doctrines of the sci- 
ence, and in which, as it a 
he has established some hi 
tant principles, and recti 

vi 


to us, 
y impor- 
many pre- 
“Nothing hes contributed 
Nothing has contributed in a greater 
to perplex and —_— a 
vestigations respecti e principles o 
political ecomoray, than the confound- 
ing ther of what Dr Smith has 
value in use, and value in ex- 
. Air is extremely useful ; it is 
not possible to exist without it ; but as 
it can be had at pleasure, as all can ac- 
quire it without any exertion, it has no 
ex le value. Utility, then, as 
Mr Ricardo has observed, is not the 
measure of ex le value, al- 
though it is absolutely essential to it. 
If a commodity were in no way use- 
ful,—in other words, if it could in no 


term 


arying 
9 gleams 
S aeeneine, ies, however, form a 
part of the mass of commodities 
exchanged in the market. By far the 
part of those goods, which are the 


lt 


i 
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objects of desire, are procured by labour 
and they may be —nigleh, tos ee 
country alone, but in many, almost without 
any assignable limit, if we are disposed to 
bestow the labour necessary to obtain them, 

“© In speaking then of commodities, of 
their exchangeable value, and of the laws 
which regulate their relative prices, we mean 
always such commodities only as can be in. 
creased in quantity by the exertion of human 
industry, and on the ‘ion of which 
competition operates without restraint,” 

In the early stages of society, the 
exchangeable value of these commodi- 
ties, or the rule which determines how 
much of one shall be given in exchange 
for another, depends solely on the com- 
parative quantity of labour expended 
on each. . ‘a 

** The real price of every thing,” 
says Dr Smith, ‘ what every thing 
really costs to the man who wants to 
acquire it, is the toil and trouble of 
acquiring it. What every thing is real- 
ly worth to the man who has acquired 
it, and who wants to dispose of it, or 
exchange it for something else, is the 
toil and trouble which it can save to 
himself, and which it can impose on 
other people. * * * If, among a nation 
of hunters, for example, it usually cost 
twice the labour to kill a beaver which 
it does to kill a deer, one beaver should 
naturally exchange for, or be worth, 
two deer. It is natural, that what is 
usually the produce of two days’, or 
two hours’ labour, should be worth 
double of what is usually the produce 
of one day’s or one hour's labour.” 

That this is the only real foundation 
of exchangeable value seems indisputa- 
ble; and hence it follows, that every 
increase in the quantity of labour must 
augment the value of that commodity 
on which it is necessarily expended, as 
every diminution of that quantity must 
proportionally lower its value. 

It may perhaps be thought, that ale 
though this is the case in early stages 
of society, in an advanced state it 
would be different ; but Mr Ricardo 
has shewn that, in all cases, commodi- 
ties vary in value conformably to this’ 
principle. It is of no consequence 
among how many hands the labour of 
making a pair of stockings is divided. 
If the egate quantity is on the 
whole either ciminished or increased, 
the oo value of the stock- © 
ings will fall or rise in proportion. 

From what we have already stated, 
a most important consequence, first 
pointed out by Mr Ricardo, necessarily 

1 
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‘yesults,—viz. That no increase in the 


3 of labour can inerease the rela- 


“tive exchangeable values of commodi- 


ties. 

Ifa stocking manufacturer employs 
one hundred men, during ten days, in 
manufacturing ings, which ex- 
aenge for the gloves manufactured by 
the same number of men in twenty 
days, the values of these products are 
precisely equal.. But if. some mere 
expeditious method of manufacturing 
gloves should be discoyered,—if, one 
man was enabled to do as much work 


“ as, was previously executed by two, the 


value of gloves, compared with stock- 
ings, (supposing, for the sake of sim- 
pltying the question, that the value of 

raw materials consumed in both 
manufactures are equal,) would be re~ 
duced one half. If an equal improve- 
ment had. been made in the stocking 
manufacture, the relative values of 
both commodities would remain the 
same as at first ;—a greater quantity of 
the one would merely be exchanged 
for a greater quantity of the other, It 
is obvious, however, that an increase 
in the wages of labour could not affect 
this conclusion, Suppose wages to rise 
10 by cent., the annehigns watewNractaatet 
could not say to the glove manufac- 
turer that he must have a greater quan- 
tity of gloves in exchange for his stock- 
ings, on account of the increased wages 
of his workmen, because. the other 
would answer, that the same rise af- 
fected him in precisely the same de- 
gree. The aetion of _ proportional 
numbers is not altered by being all 
waltiged by the same number. Ifa 
pair of stockings be exchanged for a pair 
of gloves when wages are at ls. per 
diem, the same exchange would take 
es after wages had risen to 20s, per 

em. In the one case a very small share 
only of the produce of. the labourer’s 
exertions would belong to himself, and 
a large share to his employer ; in the 
other, the labourer’s aa would ‘be 


Much augmented, and his employér’s 
proportionally reduc 


ed. . The yalue. of. 

e commodity would, in beth cases, 

the same, but it would be very dif- 
ferently divided. 

Mr Ricardo, however, has not only 
shewn that a rise in the wages of labour 
does not raise the price of the commo- 
dities purchased by that labour, but 
he has also shewn, that when d 
capitals, and: machinery, ave employed 
in Ponncing, a rise in the wages of 

on. I. 


labour REDUCE: the price of comniddi- 
“ Suppose,” . . 

an engine is ee will last for 100 

years, and that its value is £20,000. Sup- 


100 years, at 10 per cent. will, 
at the end of that period, 
place a capital of e2 000, 


- If the same amount of capital, viz. 
£20,000, be employed in rting pro- 
ductive labour, and be consumed 
and reproduced, Che it is when 
paying wages, to give an fit 
of 10 mH the cubioeditign Saat eat 
for £22,000. Now sup 

tise, that instead of £20, 


remain no more than £1,048, on a capital 
of £20,952. If labour so rise, that £21,153 
were required, profits would fall to 4 per 
cent. 3 and if it rose, so that £21,359' 
etrployed, profits would fall to 3 per cent. 

** But as no wages would be pai 
the owner of the machine wh 
to 5 per cents the price of hi 
fall to £1007: 13: 8, viz £1000. to 
his profits, and £7:,13: 8 to 
for 100 years, at 5 per cent,, to re 
capital of £20,000. When profits fall to 
per'cetit. his goods triust sell for £816 : 3} 
and when at 3 per cent. for £632: 16? 7 
By a rise in the price of labour, then, an- 
der 7 per cent;, which has’ no effeet on. the 

ices of commodities wholly uced . 
abour, a fall of no less than 68 per cen 
jr a Bar sprains wholly 

uw , machinery lasting 100 years. 

the proprietor of the machine sold his gods 
for more than £63216: 7, he get 
mote than 3 pet cent., the general profit of 
stock ; andas dthers’ sh them- 
selves with niadhinés at the sanie price of 
£20,000, they would bé so plied, that 
he would be fitably obliged to, sink ‘the 
price of his goods, till they afforded only the 
usual and general ‘profits of stock.” 

In proportion as the machine was 
more or less.durable, prices would be 
more or less affected by a rise of wages ; 
but, for a further elucidation of this 
subject, our readers must peruse Mr 
Ricardo’s own statements. 

Zz 
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We have here —. a" — the sake 
of perspicuity, t e value of mon 
was invariable, but whether it is rie. 
ing or falling has no effect on these 
conclusions. Like every other com- 
modity, the ex le value of 

varies as the labour of produ- 
cing it is increased or diminished. 

It does not follow, from the very im- 

t principles which Mr Ricardo 
with so much talent and ingenu- 
ity endeavoured to establish, that 
wages may be increased in one coun- 
try, though they should remain sta- 
in others, ge any mis- 
chievous consequences being experi- 
. If the wages of labour in Great 
Britain, from the effects of taxation,— 
from the operation of the corn laws,— 
or from any other cause,—are higher 
in any other country of Europe, 
the profits of stock must be propor- 
tionally lower. Hence, there is an in- 
ducement to remit capital abroad to 
where it will yield a larger return ; and 
though capitalists, as well as other 
men, have a natural mpanes to re- 
move to foreign countries the land 
of their fathers and their friends, yet, 
as Mr Ricardo has justly observed, 
“There are y limits to the 
price, which, in the form of perpetual 
taxation, individuals will submit to 
pay for the privilege merely of living 
in their native country.” 

The vast number of English fa- 
milies which have emigrated to the 
continent since the peace, is a too con- 
vincing proof of the accuracy of this 
statement ; and until the weight of 
our taxation is diminished, and the 
profits of stock rendered as high, and 
the expense of house-keeping as one, 
in this country as on other side 
of the water, the tide of emigration 
will continue to roll on. 

Besides adventitious causes, such as 
taxation, &c. which may raise the 

of labour and lower the rate of 
» Mr Ricardo lays it down asa 


a inciple, that in every country 
prelite of stock must be diminish- 
ed according as it becomes more diffi- 
cult to raise food. \f corn, or manu- 
factured goods, always sold at the 
—— profits would be high or 
low, in proportion as wages were low 
or high. But although corn rises in 
price because more labour is necessary 
to produce it, that cause will not raise 
the price of manufactured goods, in 
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the production of which no additional 
tity of labour is required. “ If 


en,” says Mr Ricardo, ** w con- 


tinued the same, profits would remain. 
the same ; but if, as is absolutely cer- 
tain, wages should rise with the rise 
4 corn, then profits would necessarily 


Mr Ricardo had already developed 
this principle, though more concisely, 
in his “ Essay on the Profits of Stock,” 
and had successfully applied it to shew 
the folly of restricting the corn trade; 
for, by forcing us to have recourse to 
land of a very inferior quality for our 
supplies of food, the restrictive system 
necessarily lowers the profits of every 
kind of stock throughout the country, 
and increases the desire to transfer ca- 
pital abroad. 

Mr Ricardo has also given a satis« 
factory, and in many respects an orie 
ginal, view of the nature of rent, and 
of the effects of taxation. As our li- 
mits, however, will not permit us to 
enter on these topics, we earnestly re~ 
commend our to have recourse 
to the work itself, which contains much 
valuable and profound discussion, as 
well on these as on subjects to which 
it has not been possible for us even to 
allude. 

Mr Ricardo’s style is simple and 
unaffected ; but there are some parts 
of his work in which, perhaps, he is a 
little obscure, and uate in which 
there ap too much of controversy, 
Of all the writers on Political Econo- 
my, M. Say stands unrivalled for pere 
spicuity,—for natural and luminous 
arrangement,—and for instructive and 
elegant illustration. , 


— 


Bingley’s Useful Knowledge ; or an 
Account of the various Productions 
of Nature, Mineral, Vegetable, and 
Animal, which are chiefly employed 
for the use of Man. 3 vols 12mo. 

London, Baldwin & Co. 1817. 


Tus work well entitles its author 
to rank among the friends of youth. 
It is really what it pretends to be, a 
itory of useful knowledge, con- 
taining a clear and interesting account 
of many of those productions which 
counted oman in the mineral, ve- 
getable, and animal kingdoms. 
That part of it which treats of ani- 
mals has been executed on a plan 
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similar to that of Mavor, Bigland, and 
others; and the subjects of the two 
first parts are to be found in systems 
of mineralogy and botany ; but there 
is no work with which we are ac- 
quainted, in which so much valuable 
information in all these departments 
is comprised within the same extent. 
There is, we are persuaded, no class 
of readers to whom this book will not 
be both amusing and instructive. To 
those who have already studied the 
subjects in larger works, it will serve 
to recall the i which are 
most ~ spe — mA Ly at 
tageously em as a of refer- 
ence. Those, a the other hand, who 
have not entered upon such inquiries, 
will find a great deal to gratify their 


curiosity, conveyed in an agreeable 
manner. Toy 


persons, especially 
young ladies, who have seldom an op- 
portunity of studying large systems of 
natural history, we would particularly 
recommend this work. If it were read 
in small portions daily, and an account 
of the pupil’s progress rendered, either 
in writing or in conversation, the 
young would soon be found to have 
acquired more information on the 
topics of which it treats, than many 
who have perused larger systems in a 
e and cursory manner. Besides 
affordin much information,—as it is 
arranged on the plan of the best sys- 
tems, it will insensibly accustom the 
mind to the classifications of natural 
history, and thereby prepare the reader 
for the study of more extensive works. 
We must not, however, forbear to 
mention some slight defects, which 
we would wish much to see supplied, 
whenever it comes to another edition. 
In addition to the general index, there 
should be a separate index to each 
volume. In the first volume, only 
some of the families of minerals are 
enumerated, and for no other reason 
than that the Table might all be con- 
tained in one page. Another defect 
in the same part of the work is, that 
little is said of what are called com- 
pound rocks, or even of the different 
soils ; and nothing at all of what every 
one has often occasion to hear men- 
tioned, we mean the manner in which 
the earth is supposed to have been 
formed. Now we think that it would 
be interesting, and at the same time 
easy, to givea short account of these 
5 
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rocks, and above all, of the different 
kinds of soiJs, and also to give some 
idea of what is meant by the theories 
of the earth. Another subject which 
we should have expected to see no- 
ticed, is fossil remains. In this there 
is much to interest and amuse ; and it 
certainly falls within the author’s plan. 
All these things would add little to 
the size, while they would greatly in- 
crease the value of the publication. It 
is proper also to remark, that the au- 
thor might have taken more frequent 
occasion than he has done to impress 
on the minds of his readers the ap 
ances of wisdom and goodness whi 
are so often to be met with in the 
works of nature. In books intended 
for the use of the young, this is a du 
that ought never to be omitted; an 

ormance of it constitutes one 
great excellence in the writings of 
Bigland and Mavor. Of the style and 
manner we cannot give a better idea, 
than by making an extract almost at 
random, which may be considered a 
fair specimen of what the book con- 
tains. 


“ The common pore 9, well, Beown 
garden fruit, derived from an English stock, 
the wild tree (Pyrus communis), which 
grows in and thickets in Somerset- 
shire and Sussex. It would be an endless 
task to describe the different known varieties 
of the cultivated pear. Some of these are 
very large, and others extremely small: 
some have a rich and luscious flavour, and 
others, as iron pear, are so hard and 
disagreeable to the taste, as to be absolutely 
unfit to eat. Pears are chiefly used in des- 
serts; and one or two of the kinds are 
stewed with sugar, baked, or preserved in 


The fermented juice salen a called 
perry, and “pow nearly in same 
manner as that apples is for cider. The 

> shiny” ; 


Squash, the Oldfield, and the Barland 
perry are esteemed the best. Many of the 
dealers in Champaigne wine are said to use 
perry to @ great extent in the adulteration 
of it: and indeed, real perry is little 
inferior in flavouror q ay oan 
** Of the wood of the pear tree, which is 
light, smooth, compact, and of a yellowish 
colour, ters’ and joiners’ tools are 
usually as well as the common 
of flat rulers, and measuring scales. It is 
also used for picture frames that are to be 
stained black. ‘The leaves impart a yellow 
dye, and are sometimes employed to com- 
municate a green colour to blue cloth, ’ 
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ANALYTICAL NOTICES. 


— 


1, Encycrorapia Britanntca— 
Surrrement. Vol. II. Part I. 
Amone the many distinctions by 

which our northern metropolis is 

known in the li world, it is not 
the _ honourable, oe the ~~ 

Encyclopedia, in point of celebrity, i 

out af time, published in Britain, 

was ‘ay and executed in Edin- 
. On the plan of the Encyclo- 

ia Britannica, im t improve- 
ments have no doubt been made in 
other similar works ; but it was even 

from the first a most valuable i- 

tory of knowledge, and many of the 

leading articles in science and litera- 
ture were executed with an ability 
which has never been surpassed. Sci- 
ence, however, is unceasing in her pro- 
gress ; and is found, in the course of a 
few years, to have left far behind, the 
fields in which her votaries had for- 
merly accompanied her with all the 
delight of discovery. The records of 
her advancement given in Encyclope- 
dias soon become defective ; and the 
deficiency must be supplied either by 
new editions, or by supplemental ar- 
ticles. a vay a of the Britan- 
nica, though they have tedly 
been called upon, by an extended sale, 
to renew the editions of their work, 
have generally chosen to give, in the 
form of supplements, the additional 
information which the of sci- 


ence required. The Supplement which 


is now going on, has attracted much of 
the public attention by the pomp of 
its announcement, and has deserved 
it, so far as published, by the splen- 
dour of its execution. 
Three Parts of it have already ap- 
: the first preceded by a disser- 
tation exhibiting a genera] view of the 
progress of metaphysical, ethical, and 
political philosop y° by Professor Du- 
Stewart ; and the third, which 
ns the second volume, by a simi- 
lar dissertation on the history of the 
mathematical and physical sciences, 
by Professor Playfair. ‘These disser- 
tations are extremely valuable ; and 
did the Supplement contain nothing 
more, we should have considered it as 
a very precious donation to the literary 
world. In the short sketch which we 


ropose to give of works of this nature. 
pl and limits admit of no retro. 
spect beyond the last published Num- 
ber. Of Mr Stewart's dissertation, 
therefore, we shall only say, that we 
agree with some distinguished critics 
in considering it as the most splendid 
of his works, and as combining a num- 
ber of qualities which place the author 
at the head of the elegant writers of 
philosopky in our language. 

The order which Mr Playfair fol- 
lows in his discourse, is very properly 
determined by a regard to the subser- 
viency of one science to the progress of 
another, and the consequent priority 
of the former in the course of regular 
study. He first traces, therefore, the 
p of the pure mathematics, one 
of the two principal instruments which 
have been applied to the advancement 
of natural science. As the other in- 
strument is experience, the principles 
of the inductive method, or that branch 
of logic which teaches the application 
of experiment and observation to the 
interpretation of nature, form, of course, 
the second object of his inquiry. He 
next s to treat of natural phi- 
losophy, under the divisions of mecha- 
nics, astronomy, and optics. Under the 
general denomination of mechanics he 
includes the theory of motion, as ap- 

lied not only to solids, but to fluids, 
th incompressible and elastic. Optics 
he places after astronomy, because the 
discoveries in mechanics, he observes, 
have much less affected the p' of 
the former of these sciences than of 
the latter. A sixth division succeeds, 
containing the laws of the three un- 
known substances, if, indeed, they may 
be called substances,—heat, electricity, 
and magnetism. Aswe intend hereafter 
to give, in another part of our work, a 
pretty full analysis of this dissertation, 
written by a correspondent, we shall 
content ourselves at present with this 
general outline of Mr Playfair’s plan. 
In the object which he modestly pro- 
to himself,—to treat his subjects 

with clearnessand precision, —Mr Play- 
fair has completely succeeded. No au- 
thor, indeed, with whom we are ac- 
quainted, excels him in luminous ar- 
rangement, or in perspicuous expres- 
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sion. Atall times perfectly master of 
his subject, he conveys ‘his ideas to 
his readers with a clearness, an ease, 
and Gant simplicity, which render 
his works, in our ion, models of 

i hical composition. 
Plot the other prot vo in this part of the 
Supplement, the first is AUSTRALASIA. 
A vague idea had jong — among 
European geographers, thatan immense 
cpiinent existed beyond the limits of 
discovery in the south, and extended 
even to the pole. To this imaginary 
continent they gave the name of Terra 
Australis Incognita. Though later re- 
searches have proved that there is no 
such continent, or at least that it can 
only be of a moderate size, and en- 
closed by impenetrable barriers of ice, 
yet in the three great oceans in the 
south of the globe, there have been 
discovered almost innumerable islands, 
which demanded, of course, some sys- 
tematic arrangement. With this view, 
the President de Brosses proposed that 
the lands and islands in the Austral 
world should be divided into three 
portions, those in the Indian ocean, 
and in the south of Asia, to be named 
Australasia ; those in the two Pacifics, 
Polynesia, from the number of islands ; 
esd those in the Atlantic, to the south 
of Cape Horn, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, Magellanica. Under the name 
of Australasia, the writer of this arti- 
cle comprehends—1. Notasia, or new 
Holland—2. Van Diemen’s Land—3. 
Papua, or New Guinea—4. New Bri- 
tain, New Ireland, and neighbouring 
islands—5. Solomon’s Islands—6.New 
Hebrides—7. New Caledonia—8. New 
Zealand, and isles to the southward— 
9. Kerguelen’s Islands, or Islands of 
Desolation—10. St Paul and Amster- 
dam—11. Numerous reefs and islets 
of coral scattered over the Australasian 
sea.—After this enumeration, the three 
last particulars of which have seldom 
been classed by geographers under the 
name of Australasia, though they are 
80 classed with evident propriety, the 
author proceeds to give a pretty full 
account of each of them, in the 
order in which they are named. One 
considerable advantage this article pos- 
sesses, in consequence of its being so 
latel published. When the corres- 
ponding article in the Edinburgh En- 
y bn core was written, it was known 

t Captain Flinders had ascertained 
Van Diemen’s Land to be a large island 
separated from New Holland by a strait 
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~—thatytua eon seyeges had 
yin asu t voyage, he had 
cireumnavigated New bilaind —and 
that, in a still later voyage, he had 
made many t discoveries. It 
was known that, after losing his shi 
he had set sail for England with his 
papers, plans, and charts of discovery, 
when he was most shamefully detain- 
ed at the Isle of France ; and that, in 
spite of an order for his liberation, 
procured in consequence of an appli- 
cation by the Royal Society of Lon- 
don to the National Institute of Paris, 
the governor refused to permit him to 
depart. When the article in the Sup- 
plement was written, it could be stated, 
that after a captivity of seven years, 
he had at length arrived in’ England 
in 1810, and published, in 1814, his 
discoveries in two volumes, accom- 
panied with an atlas of charts, which 
may be held forth as models in mari- 
time surveying. Captain Flinders has 
completed the survey in detail of the 
coasts of New Holland, with the ex- 
ception of the west and northwest 
coasts, which he was prevented from 
exploring by the loss of his ship. It is 
to be hoped, that the local government 
-~ New South ine will take —s ears 
opportunit completing the sur- 
oy in which Flinders. was * unfor- 
tunately interrupted. In this article, 
too, are recorded the still more recent, 
and no less interesting, discoveries, 
made in the interior of this vast island 
by Mr Evans and Governor Mac- 
uarrie. The country, according to 
eir accounts, was in all respects de- 
lightful, still improving as they pene- 
trated westward, and holding out the 
most inviting prospects to future col- 
onists. Little more is added, in this 
—_ to the information oun we 
a possessed respectin islands 
of Australasia, excepting the discovery 
of a few islets to the south and south- 
west of Lord Auckland’s group. 

The next article in the Supplement 
is AUSTRIA, a new account of which 
was rendered indispensably necessary, 
by the recent events in which that ° 
empire bore so conspicuous a share. It 
begins with a very rapid sketch of the 
recent hist of Austria, and to the 
account of the same events given in 
the corresponding article in the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia, it has to add 
this unexpected and wonderful cir- 


cumstance, that in consequence of the 
downfall of Napoleon, Austria is now 
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restored to more than her former 
bongo At the commencement of 
French revolution, the Austrian 
dominions contained a population of 
25,000,000,—as confirmed by the Con- 
gress of Vienna, their population is 
27,926,000.—This mighty empire in- 
cludes, at present, Bohemia, Moravia, 
Austrian, Silesia, Lower Austria, Up- 
per Austria, Salzburg and Berchstol- 
; Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, 
riuli, and Trieste ; eng or 
wine, Hungary, Transylvania, vO= 
nia, Croatia, Venetian States, Istria, 
Dalmatia, Tyrol, Lombardy, and other 
uisitions in Italy. The power of 
empire is less we might ex- 
pect from its extent of population, 
owing, as is judiciously ed, to 
the want of that consonance of nation- 
al manners, and that congeniality of 
national feeling, which are essential to 
ease in governing, and which have 
formed the strength of France 
Britain. 

The next some of epee 
length is Baxine, leaving which to 
the consideration of bakers and phy- 
sicians, we pass on to a very intelli- 
gent paper on the BaLancr of Power. 
—We t that the author has not 
Savdlebel mare fully the clear and en- 

tened views which he — on 

important subject, icularly as 
it is a subject not pase aches of in 
works of a similar nature. The policy 
of balancing the power of one state 

mst another, was never pursued 
but in modern Europe—nor was it till 
the Seneca of the eo om 
century, that the European states 
gan to be formed into one grand fede- 
ral league, to be the guardians of each 
other’s interests. The ultimate inten- 
tion of this system of policy was, to se- 
cure every state in the full possession 
of all its rights, by checking the first 
encroachments of ambition, watchi 
the movements of foreign powers, an 
uniting their ive force in sup- 
rth the weak against the strong. 

t was no part of this system to one 

ive the powers of the states com 
ing the grand community—which is 
as impracticable as topreserve an equal- 
ity of property among the individual 
members of a nation. The question 
is not what amount of power above a- 
nother any state possesses, provided 
that power is fairly acquired, but whe- 
ther any state possesses its power in 
such circumstances, as to enable it to 
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at will on a weaker neighbour. 

The ancients had certainly some idea 
of such a political equipoise ; but whe- 
ther that idea was merely speculative, 
or whether it influenced their political 
conduct, is a question which has di- 
vided some of our ablest writers. Mr 
Hume maintains, that the authority 
of this system was scarcely less exten- 
sive in ancient than in modern Eu. 
rope ; while Mr Brougham affirms, 
that in this department of politics, the 
ancients displayed nothing beyond a 
speculative knowledge. The truth 
aoe to lie anes —_ assertions, 
The great principle of preserving a 
due talanee of power, is to be traced 
in many of the transactions of the 
Grecian states ; but that principle was 
never so regular in its operation, nor 
so authoritative in its influence, as it 
has become among the modern nations 
of Europe. It was in Italy, divided 
into a number of small states and com- 
monwealths, that this principle first 
assumed the appearance of system. 
Early in the fifteenth century, we see 
the balance of power becoming an ob- 
ject of constant concern among these 
states—and about the close of that 
century, these ideas began to extend 
to other quarters, and to influence the 
operations of mightier kingdoms. The 
beneficial effects of such a system are 
sufficiently obvious. It checked the 
frequency of wars~it was a barrier 
inst the strong, and a bulwark to 
the weak. We heartily concur with 
the author of this article, in reprobat~ 
ing and lamenting the fatal violation 
of this salutary principle in the par- 
tition of Poland—which presented the 
alarming example of a deliberate, un- 
checked conspiracy against the inde- 
pendent existence of an unoffending 
country. With regard to the interest 
of Great Britain in the balancing om 
tem, it is very justly remarked, that 
our commerce and our colonies render 
it absurd to talk of our being insulat- 
ed as an empire, because Britain is an 
island ; and that we could not always 
be as secure, and as free from uneasy 
apprehension, in a state of total insula- 
tion from foreign connexions, as with 
friends or confederates to employ or 
oppose a formidable enemy on his own 
confines. We accord, likewise, in the 
observation, that it is often re to 
watch and to warn, to use the influ- 
ence of our remonstrances and coun- 
sels, without having recourse, except 
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in urgent cases, to the extremity of 


arms. 

Of the Battic a very full, and, we 
are inclined to believe, a very correct 
account is given, under the different 
heads of general description, extent, 
depth, level of its waters with those of 
the ocean, tides, superior and inferior 
currents, saliness, temperature, winds, 

ies, coasts, canals and commerce. 
The plan of the article is faulty, in 
embracing too much information, and, 
of course, occupying a space out of all 
due proportion with the rest of the 
work. Under the head of coasts, in 
icular, the author enters into a 
detailed account of towns which he 
should have merely enumerated, leav- 
ing a fuller description of them to be 
given either under their respective 
names, or under the names of the 
countries in which they are situated. 
The same observation will apply to his 
account of the rivers which all into 
the Baltic, and the canals which com- 
municate with it. With these excep- 
tions, we think the article very satis- 
factory. 

The next article which claims our 
attention is gg ah 1 After ex- 
plain ing, in a very satisfactory man- 
ner, the linen’ for which banks 
were originally established, and their 
general utility, the author proceeds 
to notice some of the recent trans- 
actions of the Bank of England, and 
to describe the effects produced by so 
powerful an engine on the circula- 
tion and commerce of the country. 
Most of our readers, perhaps, know, 
that this bank, the most important in 
the world, whether we consider its 
wealth, or the amazing extent of its 
transactions, was established, bya char- 
ter of William and Mary, in July 1694. 
It was projected by William Paterson, 
a native of Dumfriesshire, who is said 
to have taken the bank of St George, 
in porns for his model ie ron 2 
assisted in arranging his plan 
Michael Godfrey, a gentleman of ona 
consideration in London. The charter 
was granted for the term of twelve 
years; and the ion was deter- 
minable on a aa gre The ori- 

inal capital, lodged rietors 
gts Machostiy, ‘ach 11,900,000, 
for which they received 8 per cent. in- 


terest, and were allowed. by govern- 
ment, £4000 additional in name of 
house expenses. The detail of the 
transactions of the bank, to the year 
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1810, are given with more precision in 
the Edinburgh Ency ia ; but the 


author of this article has the advan- 
tage of having written six years later, 
and can therefore. state, that the loan 
of £3,000,000, with which, in con- 
sideration of the renewal of its char- 
ter, the bank agreed to accommodate 
government for six years without in- 
terest, and which was afterwards con- 
tinued during the war at an interest of 
3 per cent., was discharged in the year 
1814; that the additional £3,000,000, 
which, in 1808, the directors, in con- 
sideration of the immense profit ac- 
cruing from the use of the public 
money, agreed to lend to government 
without interest, until six months 
after the conclusion of a definitive 
treaty of peace, was continued to the 
public till the 5th of April 1816; that, 
according to an arrangement then 
made, the bank was allowed to add to 
its capital £2,910,600 ; and, in return, 
the loan of £3,000,000 was continued, 
at an interest of 3 per cent. In 1746, 
the advances to government, which 
form the undivided capital of the bank, 
amounted to £11,686,800; they now 
amount to £20,686,800. The increase 
of its circulation has been amazingly 
rapid. By the report laid before Par-~ 
liament lately, it appears, that in 1718 
the total amount of Bank of England 
notes in circulation was £1,829,930 ; 
in April 1816 it was £26,594,360. 
Never at any former period have. the 
affairs of this bank been in so flourish- 
ing a state as at present. A principal 
cause of that prosperity is the im- 
mense amount of the national debt— 
£830,000,000; for the management 
of which the bank receives £340 per 
million for the first £600,000,000, and 
£300 per million on the excess above 
£600,000,000. It has likewise an al. 
lowance of £800 per million on the 
whole amount of every loan of which 
it receives the payment ; on every lot- 
tery contract it is allowed £1000; and 
it has the use of all the public money 
committed to its charge, besides several 
other allowances of less importance, 
But for the other sources of its wealth, 
and the general detail of its business, 
we must refer our readers to the arti. 
cle itself, which will be found equally 
clear in its statements and accurate in 
its information. The topics which it 
embraces, besides those to which we 
have already adverted, are the “ ad. 
vantages resulting from the use of 
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in place of specie; country: 
Banks in Britain; system of banking 
in Britain ; mode of settling the daily 
transactions of the banks in London ; 
disadvantages incident to a currency 
of paper ; policy to be adopted by the 
Bank of England in a disordered state 
of the circulation ; dangers to which 
banks of circulation are exposed ; in- 
terruption ter in 1793 on ers 
suspension payments by the 
Bank of England, and reasons for con- 
tinuing that suspension; chartered 
banks of Scotland ;* Bank of Ireland ; 
and Bank of France. 

Of the article on Banks ror Sav- 
tnes we forbear to say any thing at 

t, as the merits of that article 

ve already been adverted to in our 

former Number, and we believe the 
subject will soon be resumed. 

In the account of the BarBary 
Srates, which our limits allow us 
merely to mention, there is some re- 
cent and curious information, particu- 
larly with regard to the condition of 

istian slaves. 

To the article BaromMETER our at- 
tention must be more particularly di- 
rected. The able writer of this article, 
beginning with a concise and elegant 
summary of the opinions of the ancients 
concerning the system of the material 
world, and shewing how the mutual 
opposition of the academicians and pe- 
por discouraged the application 

mathematical reasoning in physical 


research, then proceeds to trace the pro- 
gress of experimental science from the 
wild but beneficial f ereatar of the al- 


chemists, through the more sober and 
regular steps which have raised her to 
her present commanding elevation. 
In this enlightened survey, he is led 
to mention some of the most curious 
and instructive facts in the history of 
knowledge and of the human mind.— 
Tt is well known how much, after the 
restoration of letters, a reverence for 
antiquity, and particularly for the te- 
nets of Aristotle, rep the ardour 
of philosophical adventure. It was a 





* There are at present in our metropolis 
three banks i by charter; name- 
ly, the Bank of Scotiand, established by act 
of Parliament in 1695; the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, established by royal charter in 
1727; and the British Linen Company, 
originally in in 1746, with a ca- 
pital of £100,000, 


for the 
of the linen 
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maxim of ancient philosophy, that na- 
ture abhors a vacuum ; and to this 
abhorrence’ were. ascribed all the ef- 
feets which result from atmospherical 
pressure. An incident, apparently tri- 
vial, first led to the refutation of that 
absurd opinion. Some artisans in the 
service of the Grand Duke of Tus. 
cany, haying been employed to con. 
struct a sucking pump for a ver 

well, were surprised to find, t in’ 
spite of all their care in constructing 

e pump, they could not raise the 
water higher than 32 feet. For an ex 
planation of this perplexing fact ‘they 
applied to Galileo, whose ingenuity had 
already prepared a complete revolution 
in science. Galileo had, by some in. 
teresting experiments, obtained a tol« 
erably correct notion of the weight of 
air; but the horror of a vacuum was 
an established principle, which he had 
not the boldness to question ; and he 
endeavoured to explain this seeming 
anomaly, by supposing the influence 
of the horror to be confined within 
certain limits, not exceeding the pres- 
sure of a column of water 32 feet in 
height. He was dissatisfied with his 
own explanation ; instituted an ex- 
periment which brought him almost 
within sight of the truth; and com, 
municating his doubts and his conj 
tures to his disciple Toricelli, led him 
into the tract of more successful ex- 
periment. 

The celebrated experiment of Tori- 
celli, and the still more decisive expe. 
riments of Pascal, one of the finest and 
most original geniuses that France ever 
produced, at length exploded, though 
not without a violent struggle, the long 
received maxim of the abhorrence of a 
vacuum ; and proved, with the evi- 
dence of demonstration, the pressure 
of the atmosphere.—‘ On the whole,” 
says the auihor of a well-written article 
on the same subject, in the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, “‘ the history of this re+ 
vettch affords a signal fasta of the 
slow and gradual progress of human 
knowledge. Galileo proved that the air 
was possessed of weight ; Toricelli 
conjectured that this fluid caused the 
ascent of water in pumps, as well as 
the suspension of mereury in the tube, 
which bears his name; and Pascal 
converted this conjecture into a de 
monstration.”—We have been led so 
far beyond our limits, by the interest- 
ing nature of these facts, that wd 
can barely mention the other subjects 
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which this article embraces. An ac- 
count is given of the invention of the 
air pump, by Giiricke of Magdeburg, 
about the middle of the seventeenth 


" eentury,—of his statical balance and 


anemoscope: the introduction of ex- 

i por science into England, and 
the institution of the Royal sion 
are next related ; this naturally leads 
to the mention of some of its most ce- 
lebrated members, as Boyle and Hook, 
the latter of whom greatly improved 
the form of the air p; next come 
the experiments of Huygens, who, 
from the suspension of mercury in a 
glass tube exhausted of air, was led to 
infer the existence of a more subtile 
fluid, which he called ether: the cis- 
tern barometer is then described ; after 
which are detailed the various con- 
trivances for enlarging the scale of the 
variations of the barometer ;—first in 
order is the barometer of Descartes ; 
then the double barometer of Huy- 
gens, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of which are pointed out ; next, 
the more accurate double barometer, 
and the wheel barometer of Dr Hook ; 
the inclined barometer, ascribed to Sir 
Samuel Moreland ; the square baro- 
meter of Cassini and Bernoulli; the 
conical barometer of Amontons; the 
sectoral barometer proposed by Ma- 
gellan ; the adaptation of the differen- 
tial scale for measuring minute divi- 
sions, first proposed by Vernier, early 
in the seventeenth century, but long 
afterwards strangely neglected ;—the 
article next proceeds to mention the 
circumstances which influence the va- 
riations of the barometer, viz. the effect 
of moisture within the barometric 
tube,—the effect of the width of the 
tube—the uniform convexity of the 
surface of pure mercury in properly 
constructed barometers,—the quantity 
of depression in different tubes,—the 
application of a leather bag to the sy- 

on barometer,—the effect of heat on 


, the barometer, which leads to an ac- 


count of the successive improvements 
of the thermometer ; marine barome- 
ters are next described, the most ap- 
proved kind of which, manufactured by 
Mr Cary of London, is illustrated by a 
figure, in a well executed plate—the 
difficulty of explaining the variations 
of the barometer are adverted to, and 
some hints are thrown out relative to 
these causes. On the whole, we think 
this a very able article, though, per- 
haps, a little too discursive. 
ou. I. 


As a sequel to the article BaromE- 
TER, we have, from the same pen, a 
paper on Barometnicat MEASURE 
MENTS. The decisive experiment by 
which Pascal ascertained that the 
sure of the atmosphere diminished ac- 
cording to its elevation, naturally sug- 
gested to him the possibility of mea- 
suring by the barometer the relative 
heights of distant places on the sur- 
face of the globe. The first attempts, 
however, were rude, as they proceed- 
ed on the inaccurate supposition that 
the lower mass of air is a fluid of uni- 
form density. We regret that our 
limits prevent us from accompanying 
Mr Leslie in tracing the successive 
steps by which the instruments and 
the rules —— in barometrical 
measurement have attained their pre- 
sent state of perfection. One interest- 
ing discovery, however, lately made 
by this mode of distant levelling, we 
must, in justice to our readers, men- 
tion. ‘Two Prussian travellers, Engal- 
horde and Parrot, who proceeded, on 
the 13th July 1814, from the mouth of 
the Kuban, on the Black Sea, to the 
mouth of the Terek, on the Caspian, 
ascertained, by a series of fifty-one ac- 
curate observations, that the Caspian 
is 334 English feet below the level of 
the ocean ; and that, at the distance 
of 189 miles from the Caspian, the 
country is depressed to the level of 
the ocean—thus leaving an immense 
basin, from which the waters are sup- 
posed to have retired by a subterrane- 
ous percolation. 

In the article Baruine, the medi- 
cal and physical effects of the various 
kinds of tetbe, in various circum- 
stances, as determined by the obser- 
vations of Wright, Currie, Seguin, 
Parr, Haygarth, Fourcroy, Marcard, 
and other able physicians, are minute- 
ly and accurately detailed. 

The article Beau ry we opened with 
peculiar interest ; and though we are: 
very far from agreeing to the theory 
proposed, and the reasoning by which 
that theory is supported, we are ready 
to do full homage to the abilities dis- 
played in the discussion. We cannot 
say, however, that we greatly admire 
the style in which the article is com- 
posed. It is distinguished, indeed, by 
great vigour of conception, and by a 
command of language almost iar 
to its celebrated author ; but the vehe- 
mence of. its tone, and the dogmatical 
confidence of its assertions, remind us 
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more of the manner of a pleader at 
the bar, anxious at all events to make 


his cause, mg ng the calm and 
—- ionate. sty a phi ical 
inquirer—of which Mr ‘lee aa Mr 
Stewart, in their treatises on the same 
subject, had given so pleasing speci- 
mens, We shall not at present at- 
tempt.any analysis of the contents of 
this article, as we soon to have 
a communication on subject from 


a correspondent. 

Under the article Bee, the many 
curious and interesting facts relative 
to. the physiology and economy of 
these remarkable insects, which have 
been discovered by the researches of 
Swammerdam, Maraldi, Reaumur, 
Schirach, and Huber, are detailed in 
a clear and systematic manner : but as 
these facts are now so generally known, 
we think it unnecessary to give an 
analysis of the article. 7 4 

Becear is the next subject that 
claims our attention. The informa- 
tion contained in this article is chiefly 
drawn from the report of a committee 
of the House of Commons, appointed, 
in 1815, to inquire into the state of 
mendicity in the metropolis. Beggars 
are classed into those who beg from 
necessity, and those who beg from 
choice. With regard to the relative 
numbers of these classes, the informa- 
tion of the committee was quite con- 
tradictory. . Two of the witnesses exa- 
mined, whose experience was equal or 
superior to that of all the rest taken 
together, asserted, that a proportion as 
large as one half were beggars from 
necessity, and some of them extremely 
worthy objects. of compassion ; while 
others asserted, that all beggars, with 
hardly, any exception, were rs 
from choice. One fact, extremely hon- 
ourable to the working part of the 
community, seems to be well ascer- 
tained. . Of the journeymen in the 
me’ no ene is ever known to 
beg,,.t thousands of them, in 
the fluctuations of trade, have been 
reduced. to the most crue} privations ; 
and not.a few of them actually starve 

itied and unknown! The number 

-in the is the com- 

ve been paws to es 

1 to certain t it is 

galanin dias inishing. Of the decep- 
tions practised by beggars é 


In the number and variety of their con- 
trivances they are supposed to exercise 


of. 
mittee 
but it 
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wonderful ingenuity ; whereastheir ex- 
pedients are few, obvious, and coarse. 
Of the methods proposed for sw 
pressing begging, there seems to 
none so deserving of approbation as the 
scheme of the society at Edinburgh for 
that laudable pu: . Nothing can be 
more judicious than the principles on 
which the society proceeds ; and their 
exertions have met with the success to 
which they are so well entitled. It is 
objected to their plan, by the writer of 
this article, that it is not calculated 
for permanent or general use. Let 
their example be generally followed, 
and there can be little doubt that it 
will be found generally beneficial, 

The article on Benerir Societizs 

from the same pen, and is 
marked by the same prepossessions as 
the article on Banks for Savings. It 
is unnecessary, therefore, to say any 
thing of it at present, as another o 
portunity will offer of examining the 
doctrines and the principles which it 
contains. 

Besides the articles to which we 
have already adverted, this part of the 
Enc ia contains some good bio- 
graphical sketches of Joel Barlow, 
Barry, Barthez, Basedow, Beattie, 
Beaumarchais, Beccaria, Beckmann, 
and Beddoes. 


a — 


EpinsurcH Encyciorapta, Vol. 
XI. Part I. 


Two different plans have been adopt- 
ed by the editors of Encyclopedias, 
which may be distiniguithed | by the epi- 
thets of alphabetical and scientific. _ In 
the Cyclopedia edited by Dr Rees, there 
is indeed a vast treasure of valuable 
knowledge ; but the plan of that work 
appears to us, in several respects, e3- 
sentially faulty. One grand objection 
to it is its extent, which places it far 
out of the reach of ordinary readers ; 
another objection, the consequence, 
indeed, of the former, is the enormous 
length of most of the articles, which, 
instead of being compendious treatises, 
are prolix and ill digested compila-. 
tions, apparently intended to contain 
every thing that seems to bear, how- 
ever remotely, on the subject ; but a 
still more important objection is the 
want of unity, occasioned by dividing 
a subject into separate departments, 
which are discussed in different, and. 
often distant, parts of the work. The 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, on theosher 
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hand, by a judicious ange of selection, 
reserves a dué space the discussion 
of important subjects, while it is over- 
1 with no useless and lumber- 
some matter. Its plan is sufficiently 
extensive to embrace every thing use- 
ful in history, literature, and science, 
but not so extensive ; and herein lies 
its ago * to admit — a 
dious an exing tautology, whic 
is unavoidable. when the same subject 
is brought under the view of the read- 
er, in different articles, and in various 
forms. The respectable names which 
appear in the list of its contributors 
were, from the first, a B ager 2 sure 
pledge of the ability with which it 
would be conducted.; and the pledge 
has been fully redeemed. Many of 
its leading articles may be held forth 
as the best preatoen which have ap- 

ed on their respective subjects ; 
7 the plan very properly adopted, 
of having every article an original com- 
munication, marked by the. signature 
of its author, has excited among the 
contributors a very beneficial emula- 
tion, and conferred on the work a uni- 
formity of excellence of which none of 
its rivals can boast. 

Our notice of the articles which 
this half volume contains must be ex- 
tremely brief; and this we are the 
less disposed to regret, as there are not 
many of them which can be supposed 
to be very mapa | interesting. The 
first in order is Hzrreto.tocy, the 


natural history of reptiles. Under the . 


term repitles, it is observed, naturalists 
have generally comprehended all those 
tribes of oviparous animals commonly 
called amphibia, including both ovipa- 
rous q peds and serpents ; but in 
this article it is proposed to consider 
only the first order, reserving the his- 
tory of the serpent tribes for the arti- 
cle OpHtoLocy. The account which 
is given of these animals, and of the 
history of the science, is methodical, 
clear, and comprehensive ; accompanied 
with a full list of references, which will 
be found very useful to those whose 
attention is directed to this department 
of zoology. The reptile tribes are dis- 
tributed into three orders, Chelonians, 
Saurians, and Batracians. The first 
order comprehends turtles, of which 
there are six species, and tortoises, of 
which there are fifty-two species. ‘I'he 
second order comprehends crocodiles, 
dragon, basilisk, tupinambis, guana, 
flying-dragon, agamas, stellios, cha- 
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meleons, geckos, anoles, lizards, taky- 
drome, scinks, efts, and chalcides. The 
third order comprehends the hyle or 
tree frogs, rana or common frog, bufo 
or toad ;—these constitute one family, 
called the batracians, without tails ; 
the other family (or tailed batracians) 
consists of the 


er, proteus, 
and siren, In —_ of ‘ana- 
tomy and physiology of these reptiles, 


the author gives a clear and: eompre-~ 
hensive account of their motions; sen- 
sation, digestion, circulation and ab- 
sorption, respiration and voice, secre- 
tion and excretion, integumation,' ge- 
neration, and hybernation. 

History . wrt res article of im- 
portance. The proposed is, first, 
to point out and explain the various 
advantages of the study of history ; 
secondly, to enumerate those branches 
of study which ought: to be entered 
upon, previous to, or contemporar 
with, the study of history ; thirdly,'to 
give a brief and rapid sketch of the ors. 
der in which ancient and modern his- 
tories may most conveniently and ad-' 
van ~ ater yr fourthly,'.to 
peint out order in which the his- 
tory of icular countries may be 
read, so they may be illustrative of 
one another ; » to notice the dif- 
ferent species of history, besides what’ 
is emphatically called history. Not« 
withstanding some defects, this’ article 
may be with considerable ad-. 
vantage by those who wish to com-: 
mence a regular course of historical 
reading. Whaeajate 

The account of. the provinee ‘of 
Ho.uanp is full of important and in-' 
teresting information. Indeed the geo- - 
graphical articles of this Encyclopedia 
are distinguished in general by the ex~: 
tensive and aceurate knowledge which 
they display, and by a happy: discri- 
mination, which rejects all extraneous 
matter, without omitting any thing: 
that it is useful to know. The lan: 
guishing state of manufactures and’ 
commerce in that once flourishing’ 
country, affords a. striking exemplifi+» 
cation of the vicissitudes of’ national: 
prosperity. We have no room for de» 
tails; but, as a proof of the declining 
condition of the country, we may state, 
that, since the year 1732, the popula- 
tion of this province had, even prévi- 
ous to 1796, decreased by one ’thir- 
teenth of the whole ; that, except the 
internal trade with Germany, its coin-- 
merce is alinost annihilated ; that many 
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of its principal manufactures have gone 
to decay ; and that the only one which 
is on ee increase, is the distillation 
of ardent spirits. 

. The article New Ho1.anp supplies 
the information, which the publica- 
tion of Captain Flinders’ discoveries 
has put us in possession of i 
this island, since the article Austral- 
asia was written. The author of these 
articles, however, seems to have known 
nothing of the journeys of Mr Evans 
and Governor Macquarrie into the in- 
terior—a deficiency which, we doubt 
not, the attention of the Editor will 
take the earliest opportunity of supply- 
=> other respects the article is 

le ; containing an accurate and 
well-digested account of the coasts 
and bays, the mineralogy, botany, and 

, of this immense island ; of 
its inhabitants, their arts, manners, and 
customs. 

Our attention is next arrested by a 
very long article on Horotocy. We 
are told by the Editor, that he is in- 
debted for this article to Mr Thomas 
Reid ; and this may be regarded as a 
pretty sure pledge of its technical ac- 
curacy. On the whole, we consider it 
as the best account of horology that we 
have seen, so far as the practical part 
of it is concerned ; and as many of the 
improvements on various branches of 
the art were invented by Mr Reid him- 
self, no , surely, could be better 
qualified to describe them. The de- 
partments of this curious art we shall 
merely mention, in the order in which 

occur in Mr Reid’s description. 

1. escapement, or ’sca nt, that 

of a clock or mediated 
with their beats—on this part of the 
machinery Mr Reid has made several 
improvements ; connected with the 
ent is the remontoir, the in- 

tention of which is, that the move-~ 
ment passing through the wheels 
should, at intervals, be made either to 
wind “P a small weight, or to bend 
up a delicate. spring, which alone 
should give its force to the ‘scape- 
ment ; by which means the pendulum 
or balance was supposed to be always 
im by an equal and uniform 
foree—Mr Reid has described a re- 
montoir which he applied to the clock 
of St Andrew’s Church in Edinburgh ; 
@. the compensation-balances, intend- 
ed to counteract the effects of heat and 
cold on time-keepers; 3. balance or 
pendulum springs; 4. jewellery of 


pivot-holes ; 5. machinery for going 
in time of working, invented by Har- 
rison—a contrivance of his own for 
this p is described by Mr Reid ; 
6. the dividing or cutting engine; 7. 
equation-clocks, an ingenious contrive 
ance to show both mean and apparent 
time, invented in London about 120 
years since; 8. repeating clocks and 
watches ; 9. compensation-pendulums, 
two kinds of which have been invent- 
ed by Mr Reid, the one with a zitic 
tube and steel rods, the other with a 
glass tube; 10. wooden pendulum. 
rods, on which Mr Reid made some 
experiments, which he details ; 11. on 
the sympathy or mutual action of the 
pendulums of clocks; 12. on turret. 
clocks; 13. on the method of fitting 
up astronomical clocks ; 14. on chimes 
and bells. 

To the amateurs of gardening, the 
article Hort1cULTU&KE must prove an 
exquisite treat; while to the practical 
gardener it will afford much valuable 
instruction. It is evidently written 
by a person who not only understands 
the subject in all its practical details, 
but who has brought to that delight. 
ful study an elegant taste, and a phi- 
losophical mind. We cannot afford, 
at present, to give any analysis of so 
long an article, or even to mention the 
various topics which it eomprehends. 
His own definition of Horntricuttuneg, 
however, will give some idea of the 
principal branches into which the sub- 
ject is divided. ‘* By the term horti- 
culture,” he observes, “ is to be un- 
derstood the whole management of a 
garden, whether intended for the pro- 
duction of fruit, of culinary vegeta- 
bles, or of flowers. The formation of 
a garden may be included also; to a 
certain extent, under this subject: 
draining, enclosing, and the forming 
of screen plantations and hedges, may 
be considered as parts of horticulture, 
while the general situation of the fruit 
and the flower gardens, in. regard to 
the mansion-house, and the. position 
of some of their principal component 
parts, as shrubberies, hot-houses, par+ 
terres, and walks, belong more’ pro- 
perly to landscape-gardening.” 

Thus we have adverted, in a ma 
cu manner, to the leading arti 
in this halg-volame. opt be« 
sides, several excellent articles in bios 
graphy, raphy, &c. On the whole, 
we think that this number supports 
well the credit of its predecessors. 
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called a C 

OE | = pr er ny Sor 
c ity of spirituous liquors, has 
lately been vented by Dr Brewster. The 
ciple of the instrument is to determine 
the specific gravity from the number of 
drops contained in a small eS at 80 
that we have only to fill this with any 
mixture of alcohol and water, and count 
the number of drops n to emipty it. 
When a bulb about 14 inch in diameter 
was filled with water, it yielded only 724 
drops, whereas, with ordinary spirits, 
it yielded 2117 drops, giving no fewer than 
a scale of 1393 for measuring specific 
gtavities from 0.920 to 1.000. A correction 
yust be made for temperature as in all other 


instruments. 

A remarkable fossil has lately been dis- 
covered in the parish of Alford, in the coun- 
ty of Surrey, some miles east of Guildford. 
It was found about eight feet under the 
surface in a bed rm lr eh ge Or 
that parti a bed of gravel, whi 
perme aa erable distance east and 
west, and varies in ae from eleven 

to about A has the appear- 
amp gio "Bon the bed of a fiver. 
The fossil c of hard clay covered with 
thin rectangular seales, lying in a regular 
order, about Ao an inch long and § broad. 
These scales have been analyzed by Dr 
Thomson, and found to consist of 





Animal matter, 11.37 
of lime, 65.51 

Carbonate of lime, 19.65 
Loss, 3.47 
100.00 


This is nearly the composition of the scales 
of fishes as determined by Mr Hatchet. 

A new mineral, consisting of sulphate of 

and carbonate of strontian, has been 
discovered at Stromness, in the Ork- 

ney Islands, by Dr Thomas Traill of Liver- 
pool. ee crane ot 
mineral by Dr » was at one of 
the late meetings of the Royal Society of 
Edin . He to call it bary- 
strontianite from its composition, or strom- 
nessite from its locality ——N. B. We have 
seen eat of this mineral, and conjec- 
ture it is a compound of the two known 
species, carbonate of strontian and sulphate 

barytes, and that with care the two mi- 
nerals might be from each other. 

A new artificial horizon has lately been 
invented by Mr White of Kinross, of which 
an account will be found among our Origi- 
nal Communications. 

Mr W. K. Northall of Wolverhampton 
eee that he has discovered a ~ 
method of propelling boats by steam. e 
velocity of the boat may, by this plan, be 


it will occupy is comparati: 


vely small 
Mr J. B. Emmett of Hull has publi 
some experiments, which he é duri 
the sumnier of last year, with the view o 
whether a gas might not be ob- 
tained from oil, equal to that obtained from 
coal, so as to prevent the injury threatened 
ie by the rapidly in- 
creasing use of the latter in the lighting of 
towns, &. By various oils, pre- 
peony! mixed with dry pod pulverized 
y, at a temperature li Ww ignition, 
he obtained a gas which ed t be a 
mixture of carburetted hydrogen and super- 
carburetted hydrogen gases. This gas pro- 
duces a flame equally brilliant, and often 
much more bi t than that produced 
from coal. It differed very little in quality, 
whether obtained from mere refuse, or from 
good whale sperm, almond or olive oil, or 
tallow. The gas, when burnt, produces no 
smoke, and eshales ho smell. or unpleasant 
vapour. tever oil is used, it evolves 
much more light when burnt as gas than 
when consumed as oil; in the latter case, 
the flame is obscured by a quantity of soot ; 
in the former, the soot remains in is- 
tilling vessel, and the flame burns with a 
clear light. 
The water of the ebbing and flowing 
spring lately discovered in the harbour of 
Bridli » Yorkshire, and described in 


the Philosophical Transactions for 1815, by 
Dr Storer, been found to possess many 
excellent properties, and been administered 
with decided benefit in numerous cases of 


chronic disease. It has been analyzed by 
Mr Hume of Long-Acre, who finds that 
great purity is one of its most distinguishi 
properties, in which it may vie with Mal- 
verne well ; that although this stream is so 
peepee ner pe with the sea, which covers 
its whole vicinity twice a-day, yet it is alto- 
gether free from muriate of soda, every kind 
by wong and magnesia. It is little hea- 
vier distilled water, and contains no 
other aériform substance than carbonic acid, 
The Ste contents of a weenie enn 
to 13} grains, consisting of-—carbonate 
lime, 3.750 3 silex, and a little oxide of irons 
about .125. M 

The Rev, F. H. Wollaston has submitted 
to the Royal Society a description of a ther- 
mometer constructed by him, for deter- 
mining the height of mountains, instead of 
the barometer. It is well known, that the 
pay ya at which water boils diminishes 
as the height of the place increases at which 
the experiment is made; and this diminu- 
tion was first by Fahrenheit, and 


afterwards by Mr Cavendish, as a medium 











at 


90 
for determining the heights of places above 
the sea. Mr taunt nko to 
sensible as the common mountain barome- 
ter. Every degree of Fahrenheit on it oc- 
cupis the length ofa inch. The thermo- 
meter, with 
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description of a ies of deer 
Wapiti, found on the banks of 
i i. Four a Niamey 
extremely gentle, docile, and t, 
t from omg ey by Mr Tasler’ nae 
now ibiting in the King’s Mews. It is 
said ag may > tanh the natives of 
America ; and Mr Taylor is of opinion that 
it might be used with advantage in this 
country, in many cases, as a substitute for 
horses. 


Mr Beech, a chemist of Manchester, on 
the important subject of gas-lights, states, 
that the oil of bitumen, or ar tar, which 
is considered as waste by those who make 


: 


| 


well known to have a very offensive smell. 
It has been generally believed, that Bona- 
a in writing a history of 


eventful life. Santini, his huissier du 


ed by difficulties in procuring certain printed 
documents, a set of the author's military 
and the Moniteur from France. 
So far as written, every year is said to form 
a volame in manuscript; and it is 
that the whole, when completed, 

wegen a hats A gener 
in quarto. Bonaparte, at all times 
been particularly careful of his own personal 
safety, not choosing to run the risk of being 
fired upon by some one of the numerous 
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sentries placed around his dwelling, kee 

himself within doors, and sane titans fn 
dictating his memoirs to MM. Las Casas, 
De Montholon, and Bertrand. Our govern- 
ment, however, it appears, are not more dis- 
posed to grant facilities to the execution of 


the work of the i ial historian, than 
were to the execution of his Berlin and Mi- 
lan decrees. Toa late application of a Lon- 
don publisher, for permission to communi- 
cate with on the subject of pub- 
lishing his work, a direct refusal was given 
by Earl Bathurst. 

Two lizards were lately discovered in a 
chalk-bed in Suffolk, sixty feet below. the 
surface ; and the publication of this fact has 
produced the following affidavit :—We Wil- 
liam Mills and John Fisher, both of the 
parish of Tipton, in the county of Stafford, | 
do hereby certify and declare, that a few 
years ago, in working in a certain coal-pit 
belonging to the Right Hon. Viscount Dud- 
ley and Ward, at what is called the Pieces, 
in the parish of Tipton aforesaid, and on 
cleaving or breaking the stratum of coal, 
which is about four feet thick, and in that 
situation lies about fifty yards from the sur- 
face of the earth, we discovered a living 

ile of the snake or adder kind, lyi 

coiled up, imbedded in a small hollow 
within the solid coal, which might be about 
twenty tons in weight. The reptile, when 
discovered, visibly moved, and soon after- 
wards crept out of the hole; but did not 
live longer than ten minutes on being ex- 

to the air. The hollow in which it: 
ay was split in two by means of an iron 
wedge, and was rather meist at the bottom, 
but had no visible water. It was nearly 
the size of a common tea-saucer; and the 
reptile was about nine inches long, of a 
darkish ashy colour, and a little speckled. 


FRANCE. 

THE Musée Impérial-Royal has again 
been opened for public inspection ; and not- 
withstanding the pretty large drafts upon it 
by Messrs Blucher, Canova, and Co. it is 
still perhaps entitled to rank as the richest 
collection in the world. It contained, before 
va restitutions, prey pictures. > cata- 
ogue now publi comprehends 1,101 
pieces : of these the French school furnishes 
bao some artists, not ape mew d 
worthy a place, being now admi 
German and Flemish schools seem nearly as 
numerous as before, though some of the best 
works are wanting. 

The petition of the booksellers of Paris, 
for the repeal or reduction of the heavy du- 
ties on the importation of foreign books into 
France, has received attention from the 
government. By the new tarif, books print- 
ed in foreign pone in the dead or fo- 
reign are only subjected te a 
duty of 10 francs per 50 kilogrammes mé- 


triques, about 2 cwt. 
Madame de Stael is said: to have sold her 
Memoirs of M. Neckar (her father) to an 














association of English, French, and German 
booksellers, for £4,000: the work is to ap- 
in the three languages at the same 


A made to the council-general of 
itals in Paris, ‘relative to the state of 
those establishments oe to 1814, 
portant . They are 
two classes, called hopitaux 
the former, ten in number, 
being designed for the sick and diseased ; 
and the latter, be fare Pac Aa 
fording @ provision elpless infancy 
poor persons afflicted with incurable inf 
mities.. The Hotel Dieu, the most ancient 


one over another, the mortality is greatest 
in th In the Hospice de l’ Ac- 
couchement, in 1814, there were delivered 
2,700 females, of whom 2,400 acknowledged 
that they were unmarried. In the ten years 
from 1804 to 1814, there were admitted 
into the Hospice d’Allaitement, or Found- 


ling Hospital, 23,458 boys, and 22,463 
girls, 45,921 children, only 4,130 of 
whom were presumed to be legitimate. The 
mortality of infants in the first year after 


the hospi and 59,000 poor persons into 
the hospices. The total number that re- 
ceived relief out-of these establishments in 
1813, which gives about the average of that 
iod, was 103,000, of whom 21,000 be- 
to the ent of the Seine.— 
Some pains have taken to ascertain the 
different causes of mental derangement. It 
appears, that among the maniacs the num- 
ber of women is generally greater than that 
of men. the younger females, love 
is the most common cause of insanity ; and 
among the others jealousy or domestic dis- 
cord. Among the younger class of males, 
it ig the too speedy developement of the 
passions, and with the others, the derange- 
ment of their affairs, that most frequently 
produces this effect. The calamities of the 
revolution were another cause of madness 
in both sexes; and it is worthy of remark, 
that the men were mad with aristocracy, 
the women with . Excessive 
grief occasioned lunacy in the men ; whereas 
the minds of the females were deranged by 
ideas of independence and equality. 

The National Institute of France has this 
year adjudged the prize, founded by Lalande 
for the most interesting observation or the 
most useful mempir in astronomy, to M. 
Bessel, director of the Hoyal Observatory of 
Konigsberg.—As the Institute has received 
no memoir for the ium of 


3,000 francs left by the late M. Ravrio, for 
any person who should discover a process 
by which mercury may be employed, with- 
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out injury to the workman, in the art of 
ilding, the same subject is proposed anew 
or 1818.—-Two other ) sane gold medals, 
of the value of 3,000 each, remain- 
ing sine, Unperited: ay om of the memoirs 
w. h thay, here gestineed, sum. in-ilis wean 
ner offered again for 1818. The subject 
of Nhe ettite. Si Rey determiin Abe xine of 
ermometer in mercury comparativ 
with its ties tn sie hom 90° balow "Octo 900 
centigr. ; the law of cooling in a vacuum ; 
the law of cooling in air, hydrogen gas, and 
carbonic acid gan, 10 lifer’ depres of 
temperature, according. to di t 
states of rarefaction. . The subject. of the 
kee Ok’ teltemdate ites 
ges. Ww. its i 

and after their ripeni » Aneto poise 
to the same amount is offered for 1819, for 
the following subject :—‘* To determine by 
accurate experiments the defraction of lu- 
minous rays direct and reflected, when they 
pass ly or simultaneously near the 
extremity of one or many bodies of an ex- 
tent either limited or indefinite.” 

On the first day of the publication of 


_ Germanicus at Paris, 1,800 copies were sold. 


The copyright has been purchased for 4,500 
rancs, 
The desideratum of rendering sea 


water potable, seems at length to be obtained 
by simple distillation. The French chemists 
have been unable to discover in distilled sea 
water, any particle of salt or soda, in an 
form; and it is ascertained that one cas 
of ses pa: serve to distil oo ee water. 
A vessel going on a v e iscovery, b 
order me Spends taumenemiie dome 
manded by M. Freycinet, will only take 
fresh water for the first fortnight, and, in- 
stead thereof, coals, which will be but one 
sixth of the tonnage; distilled sea water 
being perfectly as good as fresh water that 
has a fortnight on board. 
an Dorion has ~ + Sa se or 
e pyramidal in powder, 
into the boiling juice of the sugar-cane, 
effects its clarification.. The planters of Mar- 
tinique and Gaudaloupehave given him 
200,000 francs for ing his dis- 
covery. 

Perpetual Motion.——Mr Maillardetof Neu- 
chatel announces, in a foreign journal, that 
he has succeeded in resolving the celebrat- 
ed problem of motion, so long re- 

as a scientific uhimera. The piece 
of mechanism to which he applies his prin- 
ciple, is thus described :—It is a > 
around the circumference of which there is 
a certain number of tubes, which alternate- 
ly pn fis athaapeuatungopethy rot 
rendering moving power at one time 
strong, at another weak; but ing - 
throughout such an intensity of Tices, that 
it is necessary to keep.it in check by a re- 

re 

M. M. Majendie and Pelletier have com. 
municated to the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, an interesting discovery upon #peca- 
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cuanha. It that these gentlemen 
sone Cunseoted ta cepmmating Gil 
substance to which the good effects of i 
euanha in medicine are owing, 

adjuncts which give it that odour 

80 to invalids. 


Psalmorum Codex, Mogunt. 1459, fol. 
3350 fr. 

G. Durandi Rationale Divinorum Offici- 
orum, Mogunt. 1459, fol. 2000 fr. 

Humane Salvationis, fol. 1320 fr. 

(The same copy sold in 1769 for 1600 fr.) 

Historia Beate Marie Virgini figuras, 
fol. 1560 fr. (Sold in 1769 for 352 fr.) 

Ciceronis Officiorum, libri iii. Mogunt. 1465, 
sm. fol. 801 fr. 

Ciceronis Officiorum, libri iii. Mogunt. 1466, 
sm. fol. 1190 fr. 

Gul. Ficheti Rhetorica, 4to. (One of the 
— — printed at Paris about 1470.) 

Biblia in Lingua Vulgare, 1471, 2 vols fol. 
1199 fr. (Sold at the Duke de la Valliére’s 
sale, in 1784, for 720 fr.) 

bg os ~ i Instit. Orator. Venet. 1471, fol. 

Virgilii Opera, 1472, fol. 2440 fr. 

Athol ia Greea, 4to, Florent. 1494, 

000 


Apollonia Rhodia 
4to, Florent. 1496. 1755 fr. 
La Bible Historiée, traduite du Latin de 


ticon, libri iv. 


Pierre Comestor, par Guyard Desmoulins, 
Paris, fol. with 410 miniatures. 1202 fr. 
Missale Mozarab. fol. Toleti, 1500, et Bre- 
yiarum Mozarab, ib. 1502, fol. 1020 fr. 
Euripidii studio Jos. Barnes, Cantab. 
1694, fol. 1800 fr. 
Xenophontis Opera, Oxon. 1703, 5 tom. in 
6 vols 8vo, large paper. 1960 fr. 
Xenophontis Cyropedia, Oxon. 1727, fol. et 
Xenophontis de Expeditione, libri vii. 
Oxon. 1735, fol. large . 2550 fr. 
Thuani Historia, Lond. 1733, 7 tom. fol. 
bound in 14 vols, large paper. 1225 fr. 


GERMANY. 

Professor Kanngiesser of Breslaw has an- 

pre rr Ae ger ee Pine in Latin, on 
i , in which he promises some im- 
portant discoveries in that science. 

Goéthe has Ferre the fourth volume of 
his Life, whieh he is publishing under the 
whimsical title of Truth and Fiction. 

Professor Berzelius has just discovered a 
new earth, to which he has given the name 
of thorite, from the Scandinavian god Thor. 


[May 
ITALY. 


M. Niebuhr, the Prussian envoyat Rome, 
has discovered, in the Vatican ‘L » the 
fragment yet wanting in Cicero’s Oration 
pro Marco Rabiro, oe fragment of the 
Oration Plancio. These two 
were discovered in the same Mee fron 
which Amaduzzi has already extracted an 
unpublished fragment of Livy. The learn- 
ed Prussian envoy has also found some 

of the Works of Seneca. 

There is reason to hope that the research. 
es, which are actively continued at Pompeji, 
will soon lead to important’ discoveries. 


The works in the interior of the Forum of 


that ancient rt oe mn y begun — 
a peristyle of six columns, w 
reas doubtees have belonged to some tem- 
ple. The number of labourers has been 
increased. The portico around the arena of 
the amphitheatre is already completely 
cleared ; and Padiglione, an able artist, has 
received directions to make a model of that 
monument on a small scale. 
By more recent accounts we learn, that 
ificent monuments of ancient splen- 
dour still continue to be discovered in search- 
ing the ruins of Pompeji. Behind the tem. 
le lately noticed, a public building” has 
a found, built at right angles, 260 Nea 
politan palms long, and 120 broad, and sur. 
rounded ix the interior by a portico of 50 
columns. It is ornamented with beautiful 
paintings, some of which are very valuable ; 
among others one which represents a warrior 
ipitated from a car drawn by 
orses. 'The payement is of Mosaic, formed 
pd 5 of small white and coloured stones, 
and in part of large slabs of marble of va- 
rious colours. Several inscriptions have 
been traced that ascertained the use of this 
monument. One of them indicates, that the 
ight, luminum obstruendorum (a right e- 
lished by the Roman laws, preventing, in 
certain cases, neighbouring proprietors 
having lights or prospects over the contigu- 
ous estates) had been purchased at the price 
of several thousand sesterces. This discovery 
has afforded new riches to sculpture—seve- 
vats ‘high, as tre found. A Venus, - 
s high, and a Hermaphrodite, mai 
placed ple the finest specimens of the 
Greek chisel that haye come .down to’ us. 
Several distinguished artists think, that in 
this Venus they have discovered one w 
to dispute pre-eminence with the Venus 
Medicis. ‘This opinion, inspired perhaps 
by the pleasure of the discovery, may be, 
before long, di » as these precious 
monuments of sculpture are to be trans- 
ported to the Musée Bourbon. In the same 
place have been found two arms of bronze, 
adorned with bracelets. ‘The Chevalier 
Ardite, who directs the search, hopes to be 
enabled, in a short time, to expose the whole 
extent of Pompeji, which will probably be 
a mine fruitful in objects of the fine arts. 
Andrea Mustoxidi, a young native of 
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Corcyra, who has already obtained some li- 
terary distinction, has addressed a letter to 
the Abbaté Morelli, the learned librarian of 
St Mark, on the four a Venetian 
horses, commonly supposed to the work 
of Lysi Saabs tase printed at Pa- 
dua, dedicated to Lord Holland, the 
author successfully combats the opinion 
which gives a Roman origin to these monu- 
ments, Sanllie dear 
sagacity to e came originally 
from the ie of —_ This notion has 
since been adopted by celebrated Ger- 
man writer, F. Schlegel. 
NETHERLANDS. 

Safety Lamp.—Mr Van Mons has com- 
municated the gratifying intelligence, that 
the safety lamp of Davy has completely 
succeeded in the Netherlands. ‘* Fortified 
with it,” he says, ** we can penetrate into 
the foulest mines. We have even opened 
depots of gas, and procured its mixture with 
the proportion of atmospheric air, calculated 
to produce the most prompt inflammation 

the strongest explosion, but the gas 
has never taken fire. We use gauze made 
of stronger wire than with you, in order to 
guard against any exterior damage from the 
awkwardness of workmen, and to prevent 
the men from opening the lamp; we have 
also adi the expedient of a small pad- 
lock, with the key of which the master 
miner is intrusted. The heating of the 
gauze cloth, however intense it may be, is 
not attended with any danger, for iron the 
most incandescent will not affect gas; no- 
thing but flame will kindle it. Some at- 
tempts have been made to light a mine by 
means of its gas, but I am not acquainted 
with the result. I should think that such a 
project would be attended with many diffi- 
culties.” . 

Hydrophobia,—-Mr Van Mons has suc- 
ceeded in curing all cases of hydrophobia 
by means of oxygenated muriatic acid, em- 
ployed both internally and externally; which 


proves that in this malady the moral holds 


m dependence the physical powers. All 
cases Of tardy hydrophobia ie be consi- 
dered as the effect of imagination. Exam- 
ples have occurred of the disease reaching 
ts last stage, when it has been completely 
dissipated by the sight of the animal by 
which the patient was bitten. 
sh RUSSIA. 

n Ungern-Stern began, man 
years since, to search the coins and pre 
vate libraries in Livonia for documents 
tending to complete or illustrate the history 
of that province. Of these he collected 
several thousands, and had them printed, 
with the assistance of Professor Brotze of 
Riga, under the title cf Diplomatic Codex 
of Livonia. This work, however, left several 
chasms, which it was the more difficult to 
fill up, as many of the archives of this pro- 
ba a ga destroyed by fire, war, and 

OL. i. 
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other accidents. In 1807, Dr Hennig Be 
posed that copies should be procured of all 
the original acts relative to Livonia, Estho- 
nia, and the island of Oesel, preserved at 
Konigsberg, in the archives of the grand- 
master of the order to which these provinces 
formerly belonged. The ft om was ap- 
proved by the nobility of the provinces, and 
Dr Hennig appointed to carry it into exe- 
cution. With the —— of the Prus- 
sian government, scholar proceeded to 
Konigsberg in 1809, and in 1812 had sent 
= of 2000 documents. As the un- 
di - i arene ot too burdensome for the 
nobility, by w! it was previously 
ported, the Emperor Alexander, at the in- 
stance of Karamsin, the historiographer, 
granted a yearly sum for its prosecution. 
The copies have since that time been for- 
warded to Petersburgh, to be employed by 
Karamsin for his history of the Russian 
empire, and then deposited in the archives 
of foreign affairs. This. enterprise is now 
completed, and 3160 documents, on subjects 
of interest for the history of the north, have 
been rescued from oblivion, to furnish new 
sources for the historian. 

The Bible Society of Petersburg has re- 
ceived from England the stereotype plates 
for printing the New Testament in modern 
Greek, with which 300,000 copies may be 
taken off. The sphere of action of this 
society is rapidly extending. At Tula and 
Woronesch, the auxiliary societies formed 
there have opened shops for the special pur- 
pose of selling the Holy Scriptures. Paul, 
the Armenian patriarch at Constantinople, 
has also declared his willingness to co-ope- 
rate in the object of the Bible Society ; and 
even the heathen Buraits of Siberia have 
intimated their ardent wish to ** the 
word of the only God,” (according to their 
own expression in their memorial addressed 
to the civil governor of Irkutsk), in the 
Mongol language, and have voluntarily. 
subscribed more than 9000 “ey tow 
the expense of printing it. e emperor 
has granted to the Bible Society of this city 
the privilege of establishing a printing-office 
at Abo. 


The Berlin Gazette gives the following 
account of Von Kotzebue’s voyage round 
the world, which has been received from 
Kamschatka. Letters of an earlier date, 
which, after having doubled Cape Horn, he 
sent from the coast of Chili, have been lost, 
or at least are not yet come to hand. M. 
Von Kotzebue discovered three new islands 
in the South Sea, in 14° of latitude, and 
144° of longitude, to which he gave the 
names of Romanzow (the author of the ex- 
pedition), Spiridon, and Krusenstern. Be- 
sides these, he discovered a long chain of 
islands in the same quarter, and two clus- 
ters of islands in the 11th of latitude 
and 190th d of longi (It is not 
pay ort er the latitude is N. or S. or 

e longitude E. or W.) These he called 
after his ships, Rurich’s Chain; the two 
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latter, Kutusof’s Cluster (a group), and 
Suwarrof’s Cluster. All these islands are 


dangerous for navigators. The discoverer 
has sent to Count Romanzof a many 
maps and drawings. On the 12th July O. S. 
w Belring's Sats, acoording to his struc: 
to ing’s Straits, ing to his instruc- 
i He =—y oe 
in September 1817. On the voyage 
from Chili to that place, he had not a single 
person sick on board. He touched at Easter 
but did not find the inhabitants so 
friendly as La Peyrouse describes them. 
He thinks that something must have hap- 
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Works preparing for Publication. 
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pened since that time, which has made 
them distrustful of the Europeans : perhaps 
it may be the overturning of their » 
ingly large statues, which Kotzebue looked 
for in vain, and found only the ruins of one 
of them near its base, which still remains. 
} scene may eS Om 
eyrouse, nor any sheep or hogs, whi 
thin tape ant heaee wa tipliod cxssdingiys 
A single fowl was brought him for sale. . It 
seems we may hope much from this 
seaman, who is not yet thirty years of age. 
He was obliged, for many reasons, to leave 
the learned Dane, Wormskrold,, behind in 
Kamschatka. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


a 


Dr Drake, the elegant author of the 
Literary Hours, has a new work in the 


press, entitled, S and his Times : 
including the biography of the poet, criti- 
cisms on his genius and writings, a disqui- 
sition on the object of his sonnets, a new 
chronology of his plays, and a history of the 
manners, customs, and amusements—su- 

ions, poetry, and elegant literature, of 

age. 


Mr John Bell has in the press a new 
» in royal octavo, entitled, The Con- 


Fe 


Dr J. A. Paris is preparing a Descriptive 
of the Geological Dieclaiene de- 
in the Museum of the Royal Geo- 
Society of Cornwall; interspersed 
observations tending to shew the eco- 
nomical application of geology to the agri- 
cultural, mining, and commercial interests 
of the county of Cornwall. 

Mr Parkinson of Hoxton, intends to 

weg in the course of May, an Essay on 
Disease called the Shaking Palsy. 

Sir William Adams has in the press an 
Inquiry into the Causes of the t fail- 
ure of the oo of extracting and de- 
pressing the Cataract, and the description of 
an series of tions. 

Dr Coote is printing the History of Eu- 
rope, from the Peace of Amiens in 1802 to 
the Peace of Paris in 1815. 

A History of Whitby, with a Statistical 
Survey of the Vicinity to the distance of 
twenty-five miles, by the Rev. George 
Young ; with the assistance of some papers 
left by the late Mr R. Winter, and some 
materials furnished by Mr John Bird; is 
in the press, and will be published early in 


‘ait will be published, an Historical 
net of the Effects of Physical and Mo- 
ral Causes on the Character and Circum- 
stances of Nations; including a comparison 
of the ancients and moderns, in regard to 
their intellectual and social state; by Mr 
John Bigland. 


A Poem will speedily be published, 
the Right Hon. Sir Wm Drummond, ae 
der the title of Odin. This poem fs con: 
pom with oe. interesting era of the 
northern mytho! » and refers principally 
to the origin of the Gothic empire, Pack 
the author, availing himself of the privilege 
of the poet, and offering besides some 
bable conjectures, supposes to have beet 
founded by Pharnaces. 

The third part of Neale’s Illustrated His- 
tory of Westminster Abbey will be pub- 
lished the Ist of July. 

A new edition of Philidor on Cheés’ is 
nearly ready, with considerable itnprove- 
ments, and an original portrait of the author. 

The fifth edition is nearly ready for pub- 
lication of ** The Genuine Epistles of the A- 
postolical Fathers, St Barnabas, St Ignatius, 
St Clement, St Polycarp, Shepherd of ‘Her. 
mas, and Martyrdoms of St Ignatius and 
St Poly 3” translated and published, 
with a mag? i , by William, 
late Archbishop of Canterbury. a4 

The Rev. Henry Rutter has in the press 
a Key to the Old Testament, or a summary 
View of its several Books, pointing out the 

events, and ordinances, that were 
figurative of Christ and his Church’; ‘with a 
more minute detail of the Psalnis and the 
Prophetic Writings. 

An Essay is printing, on Capacity ‘and 
Genius; endeavouring to prove that there 
is no original mental superiority between 
the most illiterate and the most learned of 
mankind ; and that no genius, whether in- 
dividual or national, is innate, but solely 
produced by, and dependent on, circum- 
stances; followed by an Inquiry into the 
Nature of Ghosts, and other Appearances 
supposed to be supernatural. 

Speedily will be published, in ‘igen 
8vo, Evening Hours, a collection of ori 


poems. . 

Speedily will be published, a Medico- 
chirurgical and Biographical Chart of Me- 
dical Science, from Hippocrates to the pres 
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sent time. It exhibits, in a condensed form, 
and presentstate of that Science, 
with Short Notices of the most eminent 
Authors in this and other countries. 


g 


Mr r has been engaged for some 
time in printing a Polyglott Bible, in one 
4to volume. He proceeds with the care 
which so important a work demands ;—the 
First Part, containing the Pentateuch, is 
now ready for delivery. It had been con 
sidered a’ desideratum in literature, for a 
Student to have a Polyglott Bible, contain- 


in writing 
a Treatise on ite Series, “oy _— he 
esses, by a notation somew. ogous 
gees of decimals, to have discovered 
i which, when expanded, will 
hot to be obtained 
any other methed. at present known. 
is an expression, the 
which produces the series 
l—j+}—j+i—y;, &c., invented by 
Leibnitz, and which is equal to the area of 
acircle whose diameter is. 1. Another ex- 
pression, when expanded, gives the series 
l44¢i+yotas, &ec. equal to the sixth 
part of the square of the circumference when 
the diameter is one. . 
. Mr Ackerman will shortly publish the 
poe wield med a sony ea 
v uring Campaigns 
on the ConGnent, printed by the tithogre- 
phic process, from drawings by A. Atkin- 
son ; which will form six monthly numbers. 
The author of the amusing Tour of Dr 
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Syntax, is upon a new. poetical 
work, entitled Dance of Life, which 


will be accomplished with 24 i 
from Revie. eee 
The First Volume of the Elgin Marbles, 
with an Historical and T: ical At- 
count of Athens, illustrated about 40 
plates, drawn from the sculptures, 
and etched by the Rev. F, J. Burrow, will 
Dr oe - St en mM is 
i ié press a on the rri- 
eesel Send; otich he'vil totSdnve 
perfectly novel manner. 

The Rev. Edward Cooper has in the 
press, in a 12mo volume, Letters acidressed 
to a serious and humble Inquirer ater Di- 
vine Truth, with a peculiar aspect to the 
circumstances of the present times. 

Mr Merrick has nearly ready for the 
press, a Translation of a Treatise on the 
General Prineiples of Chemical Analysis, in 
1 volume Svo. 

Dr Wilson Phillips is about to 
an Experimental Inquiry into the of 
the Vital Functions, with some Observations 
on the Nature and Treatment of Internal 
Diseases. 

Mr Thomas Gurton of Alcester is about 
to publish a Midland Flora, which will 
comprise iptions ef Plants indi 
to the central counties of England ; it will 
be illustrated by plates engraved by Mr 
James Sowerby. 

Mr Kendall has in the press, a Proposal 
for establishing in London a New Philan- 
thropical and Patriotic Institution, to be 
called the Patriotic METROPOLITAN 
CoLtontaL INSTITUTION, for assisting 
New Settlers in his Majesty’s Colonies, and 
for ing New Branches of Colonial 
Trade; with a Postscript on the Benefits to 
be derived from establishing Free Drawing 
Schools, and Schools of the Mathematics, 
and on other means of advancing the Na- 
tional Industry and Population. 

Mr William Mackenzie has in the press, 
the Swiss Patriots, a new Poem; also, a 
new edition, with additions, of the Serrows 
of Seduction, and other Poems. 

The Rudiments of the Latin Tongue ; 
revised by the Rev. John Muckersy, West 
Calder, 18mo. 

A Short Introduction to Arithmetic; by 
John Christison, house-governor of Heriot’s 
hospital, Edinburgh, 18mo. 
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LONDON. 
ANTIQUITIES. poe and Results, of an Institution 

Cathedral Antiquities of E or an aching Adults to Read, established in 
Historical, Architectural, and Graphical Il- edi and Berks in 1814, 8vo. 
lustration of the E: Cathedral 3 On Public Education ; by the late Dean 
by John Britton, F.S.A. No II. being the of Westminster. 5s. 
second number of Winchester, medium 4to. lence between a Mother and 


12s. 
Researches concerning the Laws, Theo- 
, Learning, Commerce, &c. of Ancient 
"Modern India ; by L. Crauford, Esq. 
2 vols 8vo. 18s. 

History and Antiquities of the A' 
Church of St Peter’s, Westminster, wi 
Architectural and Graphical hw 
by J. P. Neale. Part II. royal 4to. 16s. 

age 7 

Memoir of the Early Life of W. Cowper, 
Esq. ; by himself, 8vo. 4s. 

Bi i icti Alexander 


iogtaphical Dictionary; by 
Chalmers. Vol. XXXII. 8vo. 12s. 
BOTANY. 

Pomona Britannica; by Geo. Brookshaw, 
Esq. Part XI. royal 4to. £1, Is. 

Flore Grace Prodromus et Flora Greca 

3 4th and last Fasciculi. 

The ‘Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society of London, Part V. (containing six 
coloured, and two other engravings) of Vol. 
Il. 4to. £1:11:6. 

CHEMISTRY. 
Chemical Essays, 5 vols 12mo. £2, 2s. 
CHRONOLOGY. 

Com ivi of the Classic 
Ages reece and Rome; by J. Stanton. 
CLASSICS. 

ee ex P. Ovidii Nasonis Metamor- 

ibris, ad Exemplarium 
idem Tecensita, Notulis Sermone 
no exaratis illustrata, et Indice Nominum 
uberrimo i 


CONCHOLOGY. 
A Descriptive Catalogue of Recent Shells 
by J. Dillwyn, 2 vols 8vo. £1, 18s. 
DRAMA. 
The Innkeeper’s Daughter, a Melo-dra- 
ma, in two acts; by G. Soane, A. B. 2s. 6d. 
Robinson Crusoe, a Romantic 
Melo-drama; by J. P » 8vo. 2s. 
By or the Fruits of a Single Er- 
; by M. G. Lewis. Now first published 
as wate at Covent-Garden Theatre. 3s. 6d. 
i Bey, or the Arab’s Faith, a Mu- 
ied , in three acts. First performed 
at the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane, April 
17th, 1817, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
— . a Tragedy, in five acts, as 
at the Theatre-Royal, Covent- 


Gosden s by Robert Shiel, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 
EDUCATION. 
An Account of the Origin, Principles, 


her Daughter ; by Mrs Taylor of Ongar. 

A Key to Dr Noehden’s Exercises for 
Writing German ; by J. R. Schultz. 3s. 6d. 

A New Analytical Table of the Gender 
of all the French Substantives generally 
used ; by C. woe Pe a 

A Grammar of the English Language ; 
by J. Sutcliffe, 12mo. 3s. 

Classical Reading Lessons for every Day 
in the Year, selected chiefly from the best 
English Writers of the reign of G the 
Third ; by G. Sharpe, 12mo. 5s. 

The Grammatical Remembrancer ; to 
which are added, Geographical 
tion, or an attempt to give the Pronuncia- 
tion of difficult names of Places, domestic 
and foreign, and Terms peculiar to the Arts 
and Sciences. 2s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

An op into the Origin and Early 

History 0 ngraving upon copper and on 
wood; by W. G. Ottley, F.S.A. 2 vols 
4to. "£8, 8s. 

HISTORY. 

A Narrative of Occurrences in the Indian 
Countries of North America, since the con- 
nexion of the Earl of Selkirk with the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and his to es- 
tablish a Gdeee on the Red River.” bs. 

A View of the History, Literature, and 
Religion of the Hindoos; by the Rev. W. 
Ward, 2 vols 8vo. 18s. 

Ormerod’s History of Cheshire. Part 
Ill. £2:12:6. 
Cobbet’s Parliamen History. Vi 

XXIX. £1:11:6. sad 

New Chart of History ; by F. Baily. 7s. 

The Papers ; containing Me- 
moirs and Commentaries upon the Affairs 
of Scotland, from 1702 to 1715; by George 
Lockhart, Esq. of Carnwath. His Secret 
Co ence with the Son of King James 
II. from 1718 to 1728, and his other Poli- 
tical Writings ; also Journals and Memoirs 
of the Young Pretender’s Expedition in 
1745, by Highland Officers in his Army. 
Published from Original Manuscripts in the 
possession of Anthony Aufrere, 4 of 
Hoveton, Norfolk, 2 vols 4to. £5, 5s 

Law. 

Points in Manumission, and Cases of 
Contested Freedom; by J. Henry King, 
Esq. late President of the Court of Criminal 
and Civil Justice of Demerara and Issequi- 
bo. 6s. 

Observations on the present state of Cri- 
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minal and Civil Judicature in the county of 
Cork ; by the Rev. H. Townshend. 3s, 6d. 

The Equity Draftsman ; by J. Van Hay- 
thurin, Esq. Barrister at Law, 8vo. £1, 4s. 

Hill’s Reports of Cases argued and ruled 
at Nisi Prius, in the Court of Common 


Pleas, 8vo- 
MATHEMATICS. 

Algebra of the Hindus, with Arithmetic 
and Mensuration. Translated from the 
Sanecrit; by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 4to. 
£3, 3s 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &Xc. 

ions for the beg =. _ 
gation of Epidemic Pestilenti is- 
eases; comprehending the Abolition of Qua- 
rantines and Lazarettoes ; with some oppor- 
tune Remarks upon the danger of Pesti- 
lence from Scarcity. Intended to serve as 
an Introduction to a work, entitled, Re- 
searches in Turkey; by Charles Maclean, 
M.D. 8vo. 104. 

Observations on the Harveian Doctrine of 
the Circulation of the Blood, in reply to 
those Ingely adduced by George Kerr, Esq. ; 
by A. Ewing, M.D. Member of the Royal 
Physical Society, Edinburgh, 12mo. 6s. 

A Physiological System of Nosology, 
with a corrected and simplified Nomencla- 
ture; by John Mason Good, 8vo. 16s. 

Delineations of the Cutaneous Diseases 
comprised in the Classification of the late 
Dr William ; by T. Bateman, M.D. F.L.S, 
Fasiculus X. with coloured plates. £1, 1s, 

Cases of Diseased Bladder and Testicle, 
with 21 etchings; by W. Wood, Esq. Sur- 
geon, 4to. 18s. 

An account of Two successful rations 
for restoring the Lost Nose from the Inte- 


of the Forehead ; by J. C. Carpue 
Eg with plates. £1, Is. ‘ 


XUTSOry on a Bill now in the 
House of Peers, for regulating Mad Houses; 
by G. M. Burrows, M.D. 4s. 

MILITARY SCIENCE. 

An Universal Military Dictionary, in 
English and French; by Major Charles 
James, 8vo. £1, 6s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Letters on the Evils of Impressment, with 
the outline of a Plan for doing it away ; on 
which depend the Wealth, Prosperity, and 
Consequence, of Great Britain ; by Thomas 
Urquhart, second edition, 8vo. 

Letters from Mrs E. Carter to Mrs Mon- 
tagu, between 1755 and 1800, chiefly on 
Literary and Moral Subjects. 3 vols. £1, 7s. 

The Correspondent; consisting of Letters, 
Moral, Political, and Literary, between 
eminent writers in France and England. 
Noll. 5s. 

A Letter of Advice to his Grand-children ; 
by Sir Matthew Hale, 8vo. 5s. 

The History of an Old Pocket Bible, re- 
1g by itself; by the Rev. Robert Cox. 


Authentic Narrative of the Loss of the 
American brig, Commerce; by James Ri- 
ley, late master and supercargo, 4to. 
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Luccock’s Essays on the Theory of the 
Tides, 4to.. 7%. ” 
Beauties of Massinger, 12mo. | 8s. 
Owen’s History of the British and Foreign 
ee eecrelicaren 
ints to Emigrants E to the 
United States ; by the Shamtock Society. of 
New York, 8vo. Is. 
A Letter to William Smith, Esq. M.P. 
fn eae ey Third edition, 
vO. yy 


2s. 
Phrosyne, a Grecian Tale; Alashtar, an 
Arabian Tale; by H. Gally Knight, Esq. 
Svo. 4s. 6d. 

The Quarterly Review, No XXII. 6s. 

The Colonial Journal, No III. 8s. 

The British Review, No XVIII. 6s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Hardenbrass and Haverill, 4 vols 12mo. 
£1, 11s. 6d. 

Montague Newburgh, or the Mother and 
Son; by Alicia Catherine Mant, 2 vols 
18mo. 10s. 6d. 

Modern Manners, or a Season at Har- 
— 2 vols ~e 12s. 

Melincourt ; by the Author of H 
Hall, 3 vols 12mo. 18s. sare 

Les Soirées de Londres; par Madame 
Herbeter, 12mo. ds. 

Le Chateau de St Valerie; par Madame 
Harbeter, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

7. oe se mete 

Canine or a ipti 
of the Diseases of Dogs, with theie Coeoon 
Symptoms, and mode of Cure; being the 
whole of the Author’s Curative Practice dur- 
ing twenty years experience, in 
with numerous Remarks on pg am general 
Treatment of these Animals, and preceded 
by an introductory Chapter on the Moral 
Qualities of the Dog; by Delebere Blaine, 
with wood cuts, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

The ineis ; translated by Dr Symmons, 
imp. 4to. £2, 12s. 6d. 

Select Pieces in Verse and Prose ; by the 
late John Bowdler, Esq, 2 vols 8vo. 

Idwal, a Poem ; by Mr Bayley. 10s. 

a Brent Knoll, a Poem, 12mo. 
4s. 

The New Lyre, a Collection of 230 of 
the best Songs, Glees, &c. now in vogue ; 
with Notes of. various Readings, a Preface 
concerning the Vocal Art, and aGlossary. 3s. 

London and Dublin; an Heroic Epistle 
to Counsellor Philips, 8vo. 1s. 

P: of a! tion of the Works 


f Virgil, iginal, and altered 
plows y original, and partly 


and Pitt, with imens; by 
John King, 8vo. Ils. 6h. 
Bertha, a Tale of Erin; by P. Dixon 
Hardy, 12mo. 5s. 
Modern Greece, a Poem, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
On the Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation; by David Ricardo, Esq. 
8vo.. 14s. 


An Enquiry into the Principle of Popula- 
tion; by J, Grahame, Esq. Svo. 10s. 6d, 








nquiry into several Questions of Politi- 


A Letter to David Ricardo, Esq. ana- 
his Pamphlet on the of 
ee by the Rev. A. rombie. 1s. 
Stains by Nathaniel Jekyll, Ege 

Britain s by Nathaniel J 
The true State of Buitish Nation, as 

nSinkeeBitieneek on: auapeaion>- 

ed; by J. H. Riddel, Esq. 8vo. 
A Second Lay Sermon, 

Higher and Middle Classes, on the existing 

Distresses and Discontents; by 8..T. Cole- 

ae <ty 12mo. 5s. 

the Spanish Colonies, and South A- 

merican Revolution; by M. de Pradt, 2 

vols Svo. 

Por age yes of the Sobbese SM 
eliberate and vote at County Meetings. 1s. 
A Guach of «Pon de 0 Refoemeton in 

the of Provincial Banking, &c. ; 


3s. Gd. 
The Sacred and Indefeasible | ts of 


Voda, Se page 


into the Nature of Benevo- 
Seniesa ste <lew 4nthatbne at 
Principles of the Poor Laws, and to shew 
ee E. Bicheno. 


A Sketch of a Plan, by J. C. Curwen, 
M.P. vr emaory by teenager 


for and the amount of 
the ‘arochial Assessments, submit- 
ted to the Committee i by the House 


of Commons for taking the Laws respecting 
the Poor into consideration. Is. 
THEOLOGY. 
The Advantages of Solitude, a Sermon 
at Salter’s-hall Meeting-house by 


A new Volume of Sermons; by Bishop 
Horsley, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Word in opposition to Fanatical, Cal- 
per Se ie. 
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ment; by C. J. Bloomfield, M.A. R 
of Dunton, Bucks. 2s, aan 
A Humble Remonstrance to the House 
of Commons, on the nature and object of 
the Report of its Select Committee for in- 
quiring into the Laws and Ordinances of 
— a respecting their Roman €a. 
olic subjects, &c. ¢ @ native Roman 
Catholic Prelate. 26. ” 


Spry’s Bampton Lectures, 8vo. 10s. Gd 

Wilk’s Christian Essays, 2 vols. 14a 

Steven’s Discourses on the Festivals and 
Fasts, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons; by T. S. Jones, D.D. 10s. 6d. 

Memorial of the Just; by the Rev. T; 
Jervis. 

The True Test of Religion in the Soul; 
by the Rey. C. Simeon. 

Sermons by the Rev. John Martin, 2 
vols Svo. 24s. 

Letters to a Serious and Humble In- 
quirer after Divine Truth; by the Rev 
Kdward Cooper, 12mo. 

A Key to the Old Testament and Apo. 
erypha ; by the Rev. R. Gray, 8vo. 138. 

An Essay on the Modern Teachers of 
R 

Sermons, extracted from Bishop Por- 
teous’s Lectures; by J. Baker, M.A. Rector 
of Stanmer-cum Palmer, Sussex, Svo. 9% 

Challenge to Unitarians. 8vo. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Hythe, Sandgate, and Folkestone 
Guide ; containing an Account of their An- 
cient and Present State, and a Deseription 
of the principal Objects worthy of Attention 
in the Neigbourhood, fe. 8vo. 48. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of the Loss of the American 
rig, Commerce, wrecked on the Western 
Coast of Africa in 1815, with an Account of 
the Sufferings of her surviving Officers and 
Crew, who were enslaved by the wandering 
Arabs on the Great African Desert; and 
Observations made during the Travels of 
the Author while a Slave to the Arabs; by 
James Riley, late master and supercargo; 
concluded by a Description of the city of 
Tombuctoo, on the river Niger, and of an- 
other large city (far south of it) on the same 
river, ed W: 3 printed uniformly 
with Park and Adams’ Travels in Africa, 
4to, witha map. £1, lds. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson’s Bay; 
by Lieut. Edward Chappell, R. N. 

Major Barnes’s Tour through St Helena, 
12mo. 5s. 

A Narrative of the Briton’s Voyage to 
Pitcairn’s Island ; by Lieut. Shilliber, Svo. 
with 16 etchings. 7s. 6d. 

Letters from the Highlands; by Miss 
Spence, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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EDINBURGH. 


Essay on the Theory of the Earth, trans- 
lated from the French of M. Cuvier, perpe- 
tual of the French Institute, &c. ; 
by Robert Kerr, F. R.S. and F. A. S. Edin. 
with Mineralogical Notes, and an Account 
of Cuvier’s Geological Discoveries ; by Pro- 
fessor Jameson, second edition, with addi- 


Prize Essays and Transactions of the 
Highland Society of Scotland, Part I. of 
Vol. V. 8vo. 6s. 

Sermons chiefly on Devotional Subjects ; 
by the Rev. bald Bonar, minister of 
Cramond, Vol. II. with a Memoir of the 
Author, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Introductory and Occasional Lectures, for 
forming the minds of Young Men, intend. 
ing the Holy Ministry, to Theological and 


useful Learning, > and Man- 
ners, delivered Seo et i 


at Whitburn, under the inspection of the 
General Associate Synod ; by the late Rev. 
Archibald Bruce, Part FH. 8vo. 6s. 

General View of the 


= 


of the e 

into Gre iain he mode of Sulge 

exists in the United States; by a \ 

some years resident in the United States, 

8vo, 2s ' 
Report relative to a Line of Canal, upon 

one Level, between the cities of . 

and Glasgow; by Robert Stevenson, Civil 

Engineer, F. R.S., 4to. 2s. 


— 


Academy 
NEW FRENCH 
Choix des Poésies originales des Trouba- 
dours ; par _~ Raynouard, tome 1. 
Elémens de Pathologie Générale ; 
A. F. Chomel, 8vo. bs 
Nosologie Naturelle, ou les Maladies du 
Corps humain distribuées par Familles ; par 
M. Alibert. To be completed in 2 large 
vols 4to, with plates magnificently coloured. 
Precis de la Géographie Universelle ; par 
Malte Brun, tome 5me, 8vo. 
Manuel de Liphilixie; par M. L. Four- 
nier, Svo. 
Journal du Marquis de Dangeau; par 
Mad. de Genlis, 4 tom. 8vo. ; 
Germanicus—Tragédie en cing actes et 
en vers; par A. V. Arnault. 3s. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Tableau des hotels garnis et particuliers 
de Paris, avec le prix qu’il en coute en temis 
ordinaire, et leur importance, &c. I8mo. } 

Nouvelles E sur la nature ct 
les variations de l’aimant ou l’on propose 
a observer en mer la declinaison et I'incli- 
naison de l’aiguille aimantée, malgré les 
mouvemens de I’air et de l'eau; par J. P. 
Sarrazin de Montferrier, 8vo. 

Essai sur l’Anatomie et la Physiologie 
des dents ; par A. Serres. 

Des ues, de leur influence pour faci- 
liter la ci des capitaux, faire baisser 
le trop haut prix de l’interet, &c. Svo. 
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Europe, 
FRANCE. 

AN extraordinary occurrence took place 
at the theatre at Paris on the 24th March, 
at the representation of Germanicus, a new 
tragedy, from the pen of M. Arnault, one 
of the banished members of the Institute. 
The Duke of Berri, who was in his box 
with his suite, honoured the = — 
ments the tragedy is replete with by his 
repeated ppeotitlen. All was_ tranquil 
during the representation, excepting when 
the genuine beauties of the piece called 
forth the rapturous applauses of the audi- 


ence. But when the author was called for, 
as is customary at Paris, a serious skirmish 
ensued. In an instant-a thousand sticks 
were brandished in the air: thé royalist 
officers were violently assaulted with. blud« 
geons by the half-pay officers, who were in 
much numbers. The pit was car- 
ried by the Bonapartists ; the boxes bythe 
Royalists. The curtain drew up, and a 
numerous party of gendarmerie, with fixed 
bayonets, rushed into the pit, and order was. 
restored ; but not till after many persons 
had been much hurt. MM. De Cazes, 
and D’Anglés waited on his Majesty, and 
represented that it would not be prudent 
that Germanicus should be repeated, as the 
‘ 7 
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two ies were so e that blood- 


shed would inevitably ensue. The king 
: : his > . 


acquiescence. 

The animosity, revived by the representa- 
tion of the play of Germanicus, betwixt the 
Royalists and tists, has found an- 
other a, contention—the Gardes du 
Corps. is body, composed of persons of 
respectability, has always been an eye-sore 
to the styled Libéraur, who contend, 


that it is im that the i 
should have a at emia with the 
army. ‘The infringement of certain privi- 
léges, to which this corps had 
nan, smtlod, seems » have ane 
among them, and some 
i e Duke D’Havré’s com- 
pany nearly the whole have sent in their 


» and by a royal ordonnance of 
10th April, that of Noailles has been dis- 
banded. 


It will be seen from the following article, 
that arrests for criminal es against the 
government of the Bourbons have not yet 
entirely ceased. On the 29th March, the 
Count de Croquembourg, a Belgian officer, 
formerly in F service, and M. 
deme de Briqueville, were apprehended 
at Paris, and their on seg 

of carrying on a treasonable corres- 
me eg Bel- 

jum ; and, more recently, the wife of M. 

de St Jean D’Angleby was appre- 
hended on a charge of a similar nd- 
ence with her husband, now an exile in the 
United States of America. A copy of a cu- 
rious letter, said to have been intercepted, 
is given in the London but it is 
evidently of English man 
journals to take any notice of the motion of 
Lord Holland wi to the situation 
of Bonaparte, nor of the answer of Lord 
Bathurst. 

Late accounts give the following state of 
the t military force of France :—The 
Garte Royal, 20,000 of all arms. In- 
fi » 81 ental legions, consisting 
anal femstb00 00 000 on. The regi- 
ments of cavalry are each from 200 to 300 

. The corps of artillery and sappers 
po A fixed by ordonnance of the 
ishment. Besides these, France 
ie lion ain regiments of Swiss, 
and two regiments of Germans—the latter 
the command of Prince Hohenloe. 

ied at Paris, on the 4th April, in the 
of his age, M Massena, 

i i He was one of the ablest 
and most successful of those great officers 
whom the French revolution raised to dis- 
tinction—the great blemish in his charac- 
ter, as in that of the English Marlborough, 
was avarice. 


oe * At Toulouse, and other in 
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the south, daily prayers have been offered up 
during some weeks for rain.—From San- 
cerre, department of the Cher and Loire, on 
the contrary, we learn, that for three days 
preceding the 5th April, hail and snow had 
fallen without interruption ; that the fruits 
in general had been blasted, and the vine- 
— threatened with a total destruction 
this year’s crop.—The distress in te po 
vinees is excessive. Bread is every 
7 sols (34d.), in many 9 (44d.), and in some 
10 and 11 sols a-pound, 

By a late ordonnance of the king, the 
standards of the ancient company of horse- 

iers of his guard are to be deposited in 

the hands of the family of La Rochejaquelin, 
His Majesty has given permission to that 
family to make these ensigns the sup 
of their arms, and to unite them by fol. 
lowing device: ‘* Vendée, Bordeaux, Ven- 
dée,” as a perpetual memorial of the faith. 
ful and devoted services rendered to the 
crown by that illustrious family. 


NETHERLANDS. 
Two ships, under the flag of the Nether- 
lands, which were. captured by a Moorish 
vessel in October last, have been restored. 
The king has done ample justice to the 
inhabitants of the city of Antwerp, for in a 
formal decree he declares the toll of Flush. 
ing to be abolished, and that the sums 
which have been levied upon the merchants 
shall be restored. 


On the 11th April, a dreadful storm, ac- 
companied with lightning, assailed the town 
of Ath. A thunderbolt fell upon the steeple 
of the cathedral church, which it also set 
on fire, and in less than eight hours the 
whole edifice was reduced to ashes. 

A most horrible catastrophe is detailed in 
a recent Ghent journal. A poor peasant 
and his three children had applied to his 
brother, who was in easier circumstances, 
for relief : he met his brother on the road, 
who desired him to go to his house and ask 
his wife for bread and potatoes, which she 
inhumanely denied. The poor wretch, af- 
flicted at the situation of his starving chil- 
dren, resolved to kill them ; and for that 
purpose tied them all together with a string, 
and threw them into a deep well, and im- 
mediately leapt in after them. His brother, 
on his return, finding what had been done, 
blew out his wife’s brains with a pistol, and 
immediately delivered himself up to justice. 
The public feeling is strong in his favour. 

The baptism of the Duke of Brabant, 
son of the Prince of Orange, took place on 
the 29th March, at Brussels, in the presence 
of their Majesties, the Princess Dowager of 
Orange and Brunswic, the Princes William 
and Frederic, the Grand Duke Nicholas of 
Russia, &c. The young prince received the 
names William-Alexander-Paul-F rederic- 
Louis. The Queen of Great Britain and 
the Prince Regent were the sponsors by 


proxy. 
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. SPAIN. 
Letters from Spain state, that in the Ri- 
oxa, a ince of Old Castile, the town of 
Armmedillo has been overwhelmed by the 
falling of a mountain: every inhabitant 
—_— Nothing now appears but the top 
e. 
» The earthquake which was felt at Barce- 
Jona on the 18th March was likewise felt on 
the same day at Lerida, Satagossa, and 
Madrid. At Saragossa, the concussion was 
eo violent as to throw down a painting in 
the chapel of the Virgin of the Pillar dur- 
ing mass, and the people fied from the 
church. At Madrid, the effects were still 
more alarming; it overthrew a wall at the 
royal manufactory of porcelain, which kill- 
ed two men. A violent shock was felt at 
the palace of justice. The judges, who were 
sitting, deserted the hall, which trembled 
around them. ‘The weather was again clear 
and serene, and the air had recovered its 


carrying on the slave 

trade with unabated perseverance. Several 

of their ships have recently arrived at the 

Havannah, with slaves from Africa to the 
number of two thousand. 

A letter from Gibraltar states, that an 

affray had unfortunately occurred at the 


y occ 
outposts, between some es, go and Span- 
ish troo 
were 


. in which several of the latter 
Two English soldiers had 
been tried and executed. 

Letters have been received from Cadiz, 
dated March 28. They inform us, that on 
the 25th the eapeditionary troops destined 
to act ign. South America were review- 
ed by their commander, Count Abisbal, 
in the public square; and having re- 
ceived part of their pay, and with it 
made merry, they refused to re-embark. 
A regiment of lancers, and the regiment of 
Navarre, are said to have broken out into 
open mutiny, and bid defiance to the con- 
trol of their officers. They cried out, they 
would not ge out to act as butchers to the 
Cadiz monopolists ; swore they would li- 
berate all confined in the prisons, and them- 
selves obtain their arrears of pay out of 

. The other regiments were 
marched against them; and, after a severe 
contest, they were compelled to embark on 
the following day.—During the whole time 
sep grastens sites prevailed in Cadiz; the 

indows and doors of every house were shut 
up. A postscript of the same letter adds, 
that the contest was renewed on board, 
when a great number of men were shot, 
whose numbers, as well as 300 who had 
previously deserted, were replaced b 
of the Cadiz garrison. : _— 

Conspiracy to re-establish the Cortcs.— 
Madrid, April 9.—A revolution was pre- 
pared and ready to break out in Barcelona, 
on Good Friday, the 4th instant; at the 
head of which were to have been the illus- 
trious and patriotic Generals Lacy and Mil- 
“7 well known in the peninsular war. 

on. I. 
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authorities, 
as well as of the strong fortresses of Figueras 
and Monjui, in order to make the city of 
Barcelona the point of union for all the 
which were to assemble and co-oper- 
ate in the enterprize. The plan was, how- 
ever, discovered by the government, before 
it could be carried into effect ; and, in con- 
sequence, eighteen officers of rank, among 
whom is General Lacy, were arrested, be- 
sides a.great number of other of 
distinction. Milano had effected Fis oom 
A aera ren of arrests have like- 
wise taken place in other of the king- 
dom. The prisons and pt wey are lee. 
er sufficient to contain all the prisoners. In 
Malaga, twelve persons of distinction were 
lately arrested ; and at Santiago, in Gallicia, 
several officers of the garrison, one chaplain, 
seven sergeants, and many private indivi- 
duals, have been thrown into prison—all 
implicated in the Barcelona conspiracy. 


ITALY. 

April 3.—The Ex-empress Maria Louisa 
lives in ‘a style of great splendour at Parma, 
but without osténtation. Her Minister of 
State and Grand Chancellor is a Mr M‘Aulay, 
an Irishman by birth, possessed of consi- 
derable property in the king’s county in 
Ireland. 

The Pope Pius VII. has issued a bull of 
@ most extraordinary nature against Bible 
Societies.. This instrument is addressed to 
the Primate of Poland, and highly com- 
mends the archbishop for his zeal in having 
denounced to the Apostolic See ‘* this de- 
filement of the faith so eminently dangerous 
to souls ;” and he goes on to say, that ‘* it 
is evident, ‘from experience, that the Holy 
Scriptures, when circulated in the vulgar 
tongue, have, through the ity of men, 

uced more harm than benefit.” The 
authenticity of this bull has been disputed. 
GERMANY: 

Mar. 25.—In Prussia the new plan of 
finance is completed. It is founded on the 
introduction of a uniform land-tax through- 
out the kingdom, from Memiel to the Mo- 
selle. 

A very liberal and important edict has 
been issued at Berlin, respecting the forma- 
tion of a national representation ; and a com- 
mission, sélected from members of the coun- 
cil of state, has been formed for i 
this intention of his Majesty into immediate 
execution. 

The Germanic diet have unanim ace 
ceded to the request of the Grand of 
Weimar, to take under their the 
constitution which he has granted to his 
subjects. - 
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preach the equality and community of 
paw paar“ rach ify o- 
from their sins ; and, it is added, that 
were thus sacrificed during Passion 
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Peschel, with eighty-six follow- 
been arrested. Order is now re- 
Peschel is the who at- 
the unfortunate bookseller Palm to 
place of execution, when he was shot by 
of Bonaparte. He is now at Vienna, 

he has been frequently examined by 
ecclesiastical authorities, but shows such 


d t, that it has 
advice of the said au- 
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SWITZERLAND. 


in the extreme. A frightful aval- 
destroyed, on the 6th, the village 

in this valley eleven houses 
with all their inhabitants and 
rng way er “1 
ninety-four persons, all wound- 
ug out ;—many dead bodies were 
» but the fate of twenty-eight 
persons is still unknown. From the Tyrol 
the news is equally afflicting. At Nouders 
the snow is as high asa cchurch-steeple. At 
Ichsgel, in the Pinzgau, twenty-one houses 
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embarked for America, and have been ac- 


companied by many inhabitants from Al- 
sace, and others are still to follow. These 
poor creatures cannot even pay their 
sage without selling dhele-penens Bor acti 
of years. The situation of the inhabitants 
of the — o> ee is not less dis. 
tressing. Five hun eighty of the 
peasants of Argovia have taken their pas- 
sage from Amsterdam for America in a 
single ship, finding no resource from fa- 
mine but in desertion of their native coun, 
try- 
SWEDEN. 

Stockholm, Mar. '7.—Yesterday was cele- 
brated the solemn removal of the different 
military trophies taken by the Swedes in 
the last 200 years, amounting to near 5000, 
from the Saloon in the Royal Garden to 
the Retterholme Church. The deputies 
of the army gave a grand entertainment on 
the occasion, which the king and the Crown 
Prince honoured by their presence, and 
their healths were drunk amidst the dis- 
charge of 286 pieces of cannon. , 

Letters from Stockholm announce, that 
several regiments have received orders to 
put themselves in march to approach the 
capital. This is in consequence of an at- 
tempt meditated against the life of the 
Crown Prince, Bernadotte. It aj that 
the projected assassination was to have taken 
place at a masqued ball, a scene of the 
same iption as that which proved fatal 
to Gustavus III. The fete was held, but 
the Crown Prince » rat ~— chose to > 
absent, having received a tim i 
their danger. soups, 

The marshal of the Court, Gylerstrom, 
has been banished ; and the Scandinavian 
Journal, and other publications of a ten- 
dency dangerous to the new dynasty, sup- 
pressed. The son of Gustavus, who was 
set aside to make room for Bernadotte, is 
living at the court of Wirtemberg, the king 
being his cousin. He is also a nephew of 
the Emperor Alexander. 

A conscription is now making throughout 
the kingdom, including all the youths from 
twenty to twenty-five years of age inclusive, 
to form a well disciplined and uniform mi- 
only of ae ee men, from which, 

in time of war, the regular regiments, 
raised partly by recruiting, partly furnish- 
ed and equipped by all the land owners, are 
to be reinforced and filled up. 

The king has issued an ordinance, in 
which the importation of wine, rum, and 
cotton goods, are strictly prohibited, in or- 
der, as it is stated, to assist in bringing 
down the rate of exchange. 


RUSSIA. 

The seaport of Odessa seems in a fair 
way to become one of the most considerable 
towns in the Russian empire. Its extraor-. 
dinary trade in corn has, latterly, doubled 
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the number. of = increase 
proceeds in a manner i 

. Fhe amount of ean St 
Petersburgh last year was e 90,000,000 
of roubles, and that of goods exported near- 
ly 774 millions. 


St Petersburgh, April 12.—On Easter 
Sunday there was published a very remark- 
able imperial mandate, in favour of the 
Jews who are converted to Christianity. The. 
following are some of the chief articles :— 

1. All Jews embracing the Christian re- 
ligion, no matter of which confession, shall 
have privileges granted them, whatever pro- 
‘fession they may adopt, suitable to their 
knowledge and abilities. 

2. In the northern and southern govern- 
ments, lands shall be assigned them gratis, 
where such as please may settle at their own 
expense, under the name of Society of Jew- 


E 


_3. This society shall have its own pri- 


4. At St Petersburgh a Board shall be 
formed, of which Prince Alexander Golyzin 
shall be president, under the denomination 
‘ Board for the affairs of Jewish Chris- 
tians ;” on which, and on no other magis- 
trates ( in criminal cases), the society 
of Jewish Christians depends. 

5. This Board is bound to attend to every 
thing relating to the settlements, and to re- 
it to the Emperor. 
the Jewish Christians, which are 

em as hereditary property for 
society can carry on any kind of 
build cities, villages, or single 
ings ; the lands are given to the whole 
a ~ ane not to individuals, and 

or mortgaged to stran; 
Se 
terity have entire religi i- 
i the Chistian confession of faith 
embrace. a 
protection e Emperor, 
i on: the Board ‘in St 
I Ay (a will give ac- 
count. No magistracy in- 
terfere with them ; their preachers are only 
under The internal govern- 
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ment of the society is under administration 
of the — of ee ee con- 
sisting of two superiors r adjuncts, 
chosen by the Society from its own mem- 

confirmed by the Board. It 


&e, 

pel improper members, and receive new 
ones, but must report on this to the Board. 
The members of the society obtain the rights 
of citizens in the Russian empire. Th 
May carry on trade at home and abroad, 
conformably to the general laws ; establish 
manufactories, &c. without being register- 
ed in any guild. In their settlements the 
society may brew beer, distil brandy, &c. 
They are free from billeting of troops, and 
for twenty years from taxes; are not bound 
“military service, &c. Foreign Jews who, 
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TURKEY. 

The friends of humanity will lament to 
learn, that the German physician, Rosenfeld, 
one of those ventured to ino- 
culate themselves with the plague, has fal- 
len a victim to his ; devotion. 

Some movements on the Persian frontiers 
have taken 


Prepiewg bmw: i 
not returning at ire of the neighbour. 
ing Turkish governors, has caused the Turks 
to commit some excesses in the Persian vil- 
lages, for which the Persian crown Prince 
threatens to exact reparation by force of 
arms. 


The city of Constantinople has been agai 
a prey to the never agg 2 oy odie 
300 houses having been destroyed. 

The Pacha of — the richest in all 
Turkey, has been ed by order of the 
Grand Signior, for forwarding recruits and 
assistance to the Dey of Algiers. 

A private letter from Cairo mentions, that 
they had experi a circumstance not 
remembered by the oldest inhabitant—four 
bes of ey ered ey of rain, = 

nearly destroyed w villages, 
houses having been built of unbaked clay, 
scarcely a dwelling escaped without injury, 
and had the rain continued a few days Jong 
er, the city of Cairo itself must inevitably 
have been washed away. 


—<——— 


¢ America. 


UNITED STATES. 

By the American received 2d April, 
we see that the spirit of hostility to the in- 
troduction of British manufactures is still 
manifested, by resolutions and proposals, 
=e to show the inveteracy * i 
of the against every thing 

The cobbrated Mr Randolph has retired 
from public life. 

An address has been presented by the 
citizens of Washi , to Mr Madison, on 
his retiring from presidency.—His re- 
ply relates chiefly to the are of that 
city, and, amongst other matters, informs 

em, that ultimate good will follow from 


the disaster which befel the 

It appears the American Commodore, 
Chauncey, concluded a new treaty with 
Algiers on the 25th December, on the basis 
of the Treaty of June 1815. 





Washington, March 5.—The ceremony 
attendant on the entrance of the president 
on the duties of his arduous station 
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his fellow citizens in support of that govern- 
ment which protects every citizen in the 
full enjoyment of his rights, and is able to 
the nation against injustice from 

ign powers. In regard to their manu- 
factures, he says, that as they have the raw 
materials—the uction of their own soil 
} ag ane ey ought not to depend, in 
the degree they have done, on supplies from 
countries. He recommends that their 
naval resources should be carefully 
fostered in time of peace, and that their 
not be 3 but 

eee wee. Ont 
safety of these states, and of every thin 
free people, must depend in m4 
t degree on the militia. He rejoices 
enters on the discharge of his duties 
of peace, and adds, that it shall be 
desire to preserve it, on just prin- 
s, with all nations, claiming met 
unreasonable of any, and rendering to each 
what is its due. After some well expressed 
compliments to his » he concluded 
a speech, replete with moderation and firm- 
ness, when the oath of office was adminis- 
tered to him by the chief justice of the 
on single Mind followed wa 
a si gun, wed by salutes 
Lea kenpeiet 9 espana germ Fort 
Warburton, from several pieces of ar- 
tillery on the ground. Mr Monroe was the 
American minister in this country in the 
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_ this plant at Rio Janeiro. 
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BRITISH AMERICA. 

A notification has been issued from the 
colonial department, to such as intend to 
emigrate to Canada, informing them that it 
is not the intention of government to pro« 
vide any gratuitous means of conveyance 
this season; and that no person ean proceed 
to ee as a settler, with any 

success, unless he departs from 
Siceee eutyrts the toneen, that is, before 
the Ist of June. 





SOUTH AMERICA, 

April t.—The Portuguese government 
having transferred to Brazil some seeds of 
the tea-tree, have succeeded in izi 
It is cultivated 
at this moment with success by several 
Chinese, who have gone there for that pur 


pose. 

The Independent general, Marino, has 
entered into a treaty with the governor of 
the island of Trinidad, granting a free trade 
to his Britannic Majesty’s subjects with the 
Independent districts of Venezuela, on con- 
dition that the Independents shall have the 
same privileges at Trinidad. 

Most contradictory accounts are still 
received from this quarter of the globe. A 
letter purporting to come from an officer 
connected with the revolutionary army, to 
his friend at Philadelphia, speaks of the 
most horrid cruelties, and disgraceful enor. 
mities, practised both by Independents and 
Royalists, particularly by the armed vessels, 
without to age, sex, or country; that 
the streets of St Thomas were soeuliee 
refugees from the Main, who were exi 
on the charity of the island. Another 
writes from the head quarters of the army 
of the republic of Mexico: After exulti 
in their success both by land and sea, 
the excellent disposition of the inhabitants, 
the letter concludes by saying, that “ We 
are already on our march—our army is 
daily increasing—and I have no doubt that 
I shall soon write you from the — 
Mexico, after having fixed the standard of 
pase in every house of that populous and 

eal y city.” 

General Bolivar and Admiral Brion have 
declared the whole coast of the Spanis’y 
Main in a state of rigorous blockade. 

The West Indies, and the whole surface 
of the Atlantic, is infested with privateer 
vessels under the flag of the South Ameri- 
ean Independents, which have committed 
great depredations. 

The Portuguese took possession of Monte 
Video on the 20th January, without firing 
a shot, and have issued proclamations de- 
claring oblivion of all past opinions ; that 
the security of persons and property is guar- 
anteed by the Portuguese army, and grant- 
ing them a free trade with all nations. 

The quiet manner in which this transfer 
has been effected, proves that an amicable 
understanding must exist between the gov- 
ernment of the Brazils and the Indepen- 
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dents of that part of South America which 
the Portuguese have invaded. 


A British ship has been seized at the 
Havannah—when the captain was deprived 
of his sword—the specie and stores taken 
away—and the British colours torn down 
and destroyed. 


Asia. 
EAST INDIES. 

The Calcutta Journal, Nov. 6, states, that 
a fatal rencontre took place between Cap- 
tain Heaviside, with a part of the officers and 
crew of the Hon, Company’s ship Elphin- 
stone, and a party of Malays, in the month 
of September, at Boroo, on the north-east 
of Sumatra. Mr Macdonald, surgeon, and 
the second officer, were killed on the spot, 
and several others left for dead. Captain 
Heaviside was d ly wounded. 

The peace of Peninsula is likely to 
be disturbed by the predatory excursions of 
Ameer Khan, who, at the head of an army 
of 80,000 Pindarrees, terror and 
devastation around. As their only object is 

, some of the Rajahs were desirous 
of calling in the assistance of the Company’s 
troops, and a considerable force has been 
ordered to assemble under the command of 
Colonel John Adams, in the dominions of 


the Rajah of Berar. 

We understand the Prince Regent has 
brought the most satisft accounts of the 
state of every part of I Trade was 


brisk, and so far from there being a glut of 
British goods in our settlements, there was 
actually a want of them. 


CHINA. 

Accounts have been received relative to 
the mission to China. The embassy had 
returned to Canton; and though the pre- 
sents were not accepted by the emperor, yet 
there was no reason to suppose that the 
good understanding between the two coun- 
tries would be in any way affected. Trade 
was carried on as usual, and three China ships 
left Canton after the embassy had returned 
from Pekin to Canton.—This intelligence 
- brought by the “= Regent. wie 

e was preparing, M 12th, to wei 
anchor from St Helena for England, three 
large ships came in sight, and these proved 
to be the vessels so anxiously e from 
China, namely, the General Hewitt, the 
Castle Huntly, and the Cumberland. As 
soon as they came to anchor, an officer from 
the Prince ¢ went on board the Ge- 
neral esmcgy bn order to obtain the moe 
intelligence China respecting Briti 
’ affairs. Part of the presents intended for 
the emperor had been sold at Canton, and 
the remainder were put on board the 
General Hewitt, together with despatches 
tor England. The three ships left Canton 
on the Sth January. 
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Imperial Decree, 
Dated the fifteenth Day of the seventh Moon 

of the twenty-first Year (6th 
1816) of Kia-King, addressed to the Vice- 


roy » and the Jung of Can- 
ton, and received the of the eighth 
The. English their 
e Am upon 
arrival this time at 


Tien-sing, not 
served the laws of politeness," in return 
Be Te 

ung 
gave assurances of readiness to perform the 

rostrations and genuflexions required by 

e laws of good manners (of the 
try). Arrived at the imperial country-house 
(half a league from court), and when 
were upon the point of repairing to the hall 
(to receive the embassy), the first, as well 
as the second ambassador, under pretence 
of ill health, would not appear. We, in 
consequence, passed a decree, that they 
should be ordered to depart. Reflecting, 
however, that although the said ambassadors 
were blamable in not adhering to the laws 
of politeness, their sovereign, who, from an 


sent to offer us presents, and to present with 
respect his letters, indicating a wish to shew 
us due consideration and obedience, had not 
deserved contempt, such being also against 


our perapelecten2y anguntadly An 
riors ; in con . among the pre- 
sents af the sek Elon, wu choos the tao 
trifling and insignificant, (which are) four 
charts, two portraits, and ninety-five engra+ 
em. 
reward to the said king, a Yu-Yu,t a string 
of rare stones, two purses and four 
small ones; and adap AL the ambassa- 
dors to receive these gifts, and to return to 
their aig (we having so enacted), in ob- 
servance of the maxim (of i 
** Give much, receive little.” 

When the ambassadors received the said 
gifts, they became exceeding glad, 
evinced their repentance. They. have 
ready quitted Tung-Chow. Upon their ar- 
rival at Canton, you, Kiang and Jung, will 
invite them to a dinner, in compliance with 
ges epee, and will say to them as fol- 

WS t— 

Your good 
ou arrived at the of the imperial 
ouse, and were le to lift your eyes to 
the face of pss (the a 
great emperor reflected that ing si 
ed .after iness Chin is st ae 


ee 





* Previous to coming to table, the guest 
makes a profound inclination, or actual pro- 
stration, according to the rank of the host. 

+ Insignia of honour (a carved stone) 
presented on days of fete to high mandarins 
and foreign ambassadors. 
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Ga- 
zette are of considerable interest, in convey- 
ing an ides of the great im a 


provements 
every om of European manufacture 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
The advertisements in the 


of East I goods, West India produce, 
&c. They have their theatre, their Hyde 
Park, their races, and every description of 
amusement—England in miniature. A 


every encouragement is to be given to 
tlers, and that it is likely to become a 
colony of the greatest importance to the 
mother country. 








PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 


HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION BILL. 
‘Mar. 3.—The order of the day being 
read, for taking into consideration the 
amendments by the Commons on this 
Fae a ener salen, Yes iam 
Sy Meng A eee 

footing it did those of Eng- 
te he Hoteer, om Safislor magietrete 

Sse panapiniits entsioon : 

7 8 ° or 
ptivy councillors, only could act. So 
far he approved of the amendments ; but of 
the measure generally he di . Af- 
ter some di ion, the were 
agreed to. 

Mar. 4,—The royal assent was given, by 
commission, to the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
Bill, the Malt Duty Bill, and se- 
veral private bills. The Army Seduction 
adr oma eee ce were 
brought Commons, read a 
firee time” 

NAVY AND ARMY SEDUCTION BILL. 


was 
as, in 
six 


Mar. ‘Viscount MELVILLE moved 
the order of the day for their Lordships 
going into a committee on the Navy and 


TREASONABLE PRACTICES AND ‘ARMY 
‘AND NAVY SEDUCTION BILLs. 
Mar. 7.—The Earl of Liverroor 


DISTRESS IN FRELAND. 
The Earl of DarwLey pressed the ne- 


cessity of adopting some measure very 


speedily for the relief of the people of Ire. 
land 


Mar. 10.—Lord HOLLAND gave notice, 
that he would, on an early day, move for 
copies of the instructions given to the go- 
vernor of St Helena respecting the treat 
ment of Napoleon Bonaparte ; and moved 
that the Lords be summoned on Tuesday 
se’nnight, which was ordered. 

Mar. 11.—The bill for the protection of 
the Prince Regent was read a third time 
and passed. 

SINECURES AND USELESS OFFICES. 

Mar. 11.—Earl Grosvenor called up- 
on their Lordships to agree to a motion, 
generally, for the abolition of sinecures or - 
useless offices, to which he could not con- 
ceive any sound objection ; and after a speech 
of considerable length, he these 
four resolutions: Ist, That sinecures should 
be abolished, after the expiration of the 
lives during which they were at present 
held: 2d, That useless places should be 
abolished forthwith, or properly regulated’: 
3d, That places or offices ‘should no more 
be granted in reversion: and then, 4th, He 
should propose a resolution in favour of 
some sehaten: The Earl of LAUDERDALE 
asserted, that there never was a period in 
our history when men in office were less cor. 
rupt. ta ‘quthige- never a thea ‘ehew ti 

was more corrupt ; that the influence 
of the Crown in the House of Commons was 
far less than formerly, and abolishing these 
places would be no relief to the public bur- 
dens. After some discussion, the question 
was put. Contents 5; non-contents 455; 
majority against the motion 40. 

Mar. 13.Earl Grosvenor presented 
&@ petition from Chalford in Gloucestershire 
against the corn laws, and praying for @ 
renewal of the property tax’; also one from 
Southwark, praying for the abolition of 
sinecures. Laid on the table. 

IRISH DISTILLERIES. 

Mar. 14.—Earl DARNLEY — a 
petition from Belfast, praying for the stop- 
page of the distilleries, which was laid on 
the table. 
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Mar, 14.—Lord DaRNLEY presented a 
ition from Belfast, complaining of the 
i in the North of Ireland, from the 
scarcity and bad quality of corn. 
SEDITIOUS MEETING BILL. 
Mar. 17.—Lord SipmouTH moved the 


first of this bill, and the Lords were 
ordered to be summoned for Thursday. 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
Mar. oe ne oe wane for a 
number of papers correspondence 
oe the confinement and treatment of 
i Go- 


i them in various 

i for their harsh treatment of the 
ex-emperor. Earl Barnurst denied that 
any unnecessary severity was exercised to- 
3; and said that there is no 
other restraint upon his correspondence than 
what is usual respecting prisoners of war— 
the letters must be opened. The sum al- 
lowed for his establishment is equal to that 
allowed for the governor—£12,000 per an- 
num ; and he has, besides, personal proper- 
ty, which he may expend for his own com- 
fort, if he find that allowance. too small, 
His Lordship assured the house, that the 
inconveniences ined of were created 
by Bonaparte hi The motion was ne- 
gatived. 

SCOTS APPEAL. 


Mar. 21—In the case of Arnot v. Stuart, 
counsel were finally heard. Affirmed, with 
£50 costs. 

The house went into a Committee on the 
SEDITIOUS ASSEMBLIES BILL, on which 
some amendments were made. 

SCOTS APPEALS. 


é 


. 


CELLOR su) it. Lord SIpMoUTH 
gear + pages spl g-—pe-ak ae meet- 
ings within a mile Westminster Hall, 

the exception i 
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as 


sderati 
The Naval Stores. Bill, and the Exche- 
quer Bills Bill, were read a third time and 


-  , APPEAL COMMITTEE. 
Mar. 27.—The Earl of SHAFTESBURY 
Presented a voluminous report from the 
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Avcustus FREDERICK. 
VassaL HOLLAND. 
SoMERSET. 

Lords HoLLawD and DARNLEY entered 


duction of papers i 

of onupatt ty the tlend of St Helena. 
Mar. 28.—The Exchequer Courts Bill 

was returned from the Commons, ‘their 

Lordships’ amendments having been agreed 

to. 


Mar. 29.—Mr BrocpDEN, accompanied 
by several members, appeared at the Bar, 
a conference with their Lord- 


then, on the motion of the Earl of L1ver- 
POOL, adjourned till Wednesday fortnight. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


GAME ACT. 
Mar. 3.——Sir E. KNaTCHBULL wished 
to introduce — alter and amend the 
Game Act, ich was to prevent persons 
from going out at night armed to 
game. The bill was brought up and 
a first time. 
SEDITIOUS ASSEMBLIES BILL. 


| 
| 





read time and 
PETITIONS. 
oe a that the 
petitions which on the signed by 
subscribers, be 
(There appeared to be nearly a 
of petitions; they lay in a 





ee tle dpa ae ed at 
Glasgow discharged, being 
no foundation for any charge them. 


new clauses in the Seditious Assem- 
blies Bill, pro forma, and the House ad- 
journed. 

COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY. 


Mar. 5&.—The Cuancetror of the Ex- 
CHEQUER moved a grant of £200,0000n ac- 


count, for of a civil nature in Great 
Britain, formed no part of the or- 
inary charge of the civil list. Agreed to. 


Lord PaLmERston moved for £500,000 
as a further sum for the expense of the land 
service, with the exception of the troops in 
France, and in the territories of the East 

India Company. Agreed to. 


SCARCITY OF FOOD IN IRELAND. 


a 
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[May 
merely whether would ibit 

distillation in Ronda the é with howd 
land was free, and, » such a 


prohibition would give to the English distiller 
a preference in the Irish market. It should 
be considered, that one of the evils attend. 
ing the eof the regular distillation 
would be the stimulus thus given to illegal 
distillation, which would probably cause, on 
the whole, an increase in the consumpti 

of corn: and; as it would at least be a 


. tnonth before the stoppage could be affect. 


ed, he was ed that the 
measure ond “roam nae one mshi of one 
but be productive of mischief rather than 
good. He should add, that the Irish Go. 
vernment had taken all practicable means 
in its power to obviate the dangers of scar. 
city, especially by pepe ee themselves 
the sibility of admitting American ° 
flour, whieh the letter of the law did not 
permit. At the suggestion of Sir J. New. 
PorT the motion was withdrawn. 

NEW COINAGE. 

Mar. 5.—Mr Brovenam moved for 
copies of some correspondence which had 
passed between the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer and ae oe ergs the coun. 
try, respecting the new coin, expressed. 
in strong terms his indignation on discover. 
ing the letters W. W. P. on the reverse of 
the new coin of the realm; adding, that 
Cardinal Wolsey having im 
the king’s coin a cardinal’s hat, this ‘wee 
made one of the articles of im ment 
— him. Mr W. ate oe declared, | 

if there had been any correspond. 
ence as that alluded to by the Hon. and 
learned Gentleman, he had never heard of 
it. With regard to the letters W. W. P. 
the learned Gentleman ought to know that 
he was authorised, by indentures, to put 
what private marks he pleased on every 
piece of the new currency. ‘The question 
was put and negatived. em 
EQUALIZATION OF WEIGHTS AND MEA- 

SURES. 

Mar, 7.—The CHANCELLOR of the Ex- 

CHEQUER, in reply to a question of Sir 

Clerk, respecting the general equali- 
zation of weights and measures, assured 
him that a measure was in progress for the 
purpose to which he alluded. A commis- 
sion had been issued, and the whole was, 
for the present, under the superintendence 
of the Royal Society. 

POOR RATES. 

Mr Catcrart presented two petitions 
from two parishes in Devonshire, in one of 
which the Poor Rates amounted to 18 or 19s. 
and in the other to one guinea in the pound 
to the landholders ;—that in one parish, con- 
taining 575 inhabitants, no less than 497 
were receiving parochial relief, and to this 
he begged to call the attention of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh. His Lordship said, he was con- 
vinced a great part of the rate would be 
found to be wages paid in the shape of poor 
rates; a system which ought to be discou- 
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raged as muchas possible. Mz Catcrarr, 
in reply, stated, that he wished to call the 
attention of the Committee on the Poor 
Laws to the subject of making funded pro- 
perty rateable to the support of the poor, 


and that he had sanguine that their 
labours would be nerended ith the most 
salutary effects. 


PETITIONS FOR REFORM. 
Mar. 10.—Sir R. FERGusow presented 
ition from Arbroath, praying for a re- 
form in Parliament. It was not reasonable, 


1 


he said, to think that the ein Scotland 
should be content, when could not but 
know that Cornwall sent as many members 


i 


House as all Scotland. Mr BranD 
rose to confirm what had been said by the 
General, as to the anxiety of the 
people in Scotland for a reform in Parlia- 
ment. Mr BoswExu observed, there was 
not a single petition from the landholders 
of Scotland in favour of parliamentary re- 
form. Lord A. HAmMiLTON asserted, that 
the voters in that country were not commen- 
surate with the landholders. The Lorp 
ADVOCATE had stated on a former night, 
and he would repeat it now, that the people 
of Scotland, taking those classes of the com- 
munity who were most capable of forming 
a judgment on the subject, were nine-tenths 
of them opposed to any change in the re- 
presentation of that country in Parliament. 
After much discussion, the petition was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 
ARMY ESTIMATES. 

Lord PaLMERsTON called the attention 
of the House to the Army Estimates, when 
the following sums were voted, from De- 
cember 25, 1816, to June 24, 1817: 

For defraying the expenses of volunteer 


o 


cavdlry,  - - £37000 0 
Ditto for Ireland, - 15,682 10 
Chelsea Hospital, | - 25,000 0 
In-pensioners of Kilmainham 

Hospital, - - 8,300 0 
Out-pensioners of Chelsea, 393,200 0 
Ditto of Kilmainham, - 82,700 0 


The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER 
moved for a grant of £1,000,000, to be 
advanced to the armies who fought at Wa- 
— Also the sum of £5,152,000, to 

e good out-standing Exchequer Bills. 
Also £1,680,000 for the discharge of Irish 
Exchequer Bills. And the House resumed. 

POLICE IN IRELAND. 

Mar. 11.—Mr PEE introduced a bill 
for the better regulation of the Police in 
Ireland, which would gradually reduce the 
military. establishment of that country. 

WAYS AND MEANS. 

Mar. 12.—The CHANCELLOR of the 
EXCHEQUER that the sum of 
£18,000,000 be raised by Exchequer Bills. 
Agreed to. 

PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

The SPEAKER informed the House that 
he had caused the several petitions to be 
a. + te total number presented by the 

OL. . 


_ More at presen 
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Hon. Baronet, Sir Francis 

of which 468 were printed. 

were rejected for want of form, . 
/ ot Asi 


ta 
Hid 


for im the question 
was put that the 468 petitions should 
be ay when 


i 
: 
Ee 
rH 
if 
#3 


MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. . 

Mar. 18..Mr BrovesaM, in a long 
and elaborate ; set forth the distresses 
of the lower of the community in 
fearful colours. The pressure in the cloth 
trade, gteat as it is was less 
than in the other At Birming- 
ham, out of 80,000 souls there were 27,000 


instance more than 18s., and their wives 
and children had no employment at all. 
melee aay ~s there pi per ma om 
e e weaving an nning 
who could formerly earn 13s. a-week, but 
their wages in January last were as low as 
4s. 34d., and some inferior workmen so little 
as 2s. 6d. weekly, for the support of them- 
selves and families, and that many of them 
were actually reduced to live upon half a 
pound of oatmeal ee with a little salt 
and water. In Spittalfields and Coventry 
the distresses were nearly as He did 
not attribute this state of things to the 
change from war to peace (except 
at Birmingham), but to our restrictions on 
trade, our neglect of commercial treaties, 
and our excessive taxation, and keeping up 
so large a standing army, which not only 
prevented the nations on the continent from 
considering us in the light of a commercial 
country, but excited such jealousy of our 
power as incited them to every possible 
means of injuring our trade. He contend- 
ed, that if the duties on foreign articles of 
consumption were greatly reduced, our trade 
would be much increased, in consequence 
the revenue would be eventually augment- 
ed, and all classes of society benefitted. 
He concluded with proposing resolutions 
tending to bate the conduct of minis- 
ters, and calling upon the House to take 
the subject into their serious consideration. 
Mr Roptnson replied; and Lord Cas- 
TLEREAGH, after stating that commercial 
treaties were calculated to do more harm 
than » moved the orders of the day. 
The House divided. For going into 
orders of the day 118; for the resolutions 
63; majority in favour of ministers 55. 
NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Mar. 14.—Sir G. WARRENDER 
ed, that the sum of £1,140,000 be granted 
for the ordinary service of the navy for six 
lunar months, from the 1st of January 1817. 
SEDITIOUS ASSEMBLIES’ BILL, 


Upon the third reading i Mr 
2 
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contained sentiments strangely in 
iction to the apie with which the 
Be Te peteeiaimniad Wh Mom tien. 

was on. - 
leman should amuse the House with criti- 


EE 
ik 
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aie 
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to con 

idle as to ag” to take a besi 
llogism. Mr CANNING support- 
» because, he said, went 
the poor, not that felt their 
distresses, or were anxious to relieve them, 
but that their voices might be called forth, 
and that they might take advantage of the 
inflammability of the people, to goad them 
on to a subserviency to their own wicked 
purposes. Mr BrovucHam entered his 
inst the measure of putting the 


iu 


third reading,—ayes 179; noes 44; ma- 
jority 135. 
ORDNANCE ESTIMATES. 
Mar. 17.—Mr Warp moved, that a 


the service of the Ordnance fe ge 
from the Ist of January to the of June 
COTTAGE WINDOW TAX. 

Lord A. HamitTon presented a petition 
from the landholders and freeholders of the 
county of Lanark, praying for a repeal of 
this tax. 

LOTTERIES. 

Mar. 18.—-Mr LyTTLETON moved, 
that the existence of state lotteries is preju- 
dicial to the people, and must ultimately di- 
minish the financial resources of the country. 
The CuanceLior of the EXCHEQUER 
contended, that most of the evils formerly 
attending upon lotteries had been done 
away with by the present mode of drawing, 
and he did not see how such a sum could 
be raised in a less objectionable way. Mr 
WILBERFORCE, in feeling and eloquent 
ee the evils attending on 
lotteries. House divided. For the re- 
solution 26 ; against it 72; majority 46. 

LUNATIC ASYLUMS IN SCOTLAND. 

Mar. 19.—Lord BinnineG, in moving 
to bring in a bill for their better regula- 
tion, stated, that there weze 1500 lunatics 
in confinement, and about 2000 at large in 
Scotland.— {eave given. 
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EXCHEQUER BILLS. 

Mar. 20.—On the motion of the Chancel. 
lor of the Exchequer for the third reading 
of the Exchequer Bills’ Bill, Lord Cocn. 
RANE. insisted, that this system of Ex- 

er Bills was the real cause of the rise 
in the funds, in consequence of the bills be- 
ing deposited in the hands of the bank, who 
issued their notes to ministers, to enable 
them to go on without a loan. But this 
would ultimately be the ruin of the public 
credit. The CHANCELLOR replied, that 
if the Noble Lord would take trouble 
to inquire at the Stock Exchange, he would 
find his opinion was totally wrong. (Hear, 
hear, and much laughter.) 

WEIR’S-PETITION. 

Mar. 21.—Sir SaMUEL ROMILLY pre- 
sented a petition from John Weir of Glas- 
gow, complaining that he had been unjust- 
ly detained in prison, on charge of sedition, 
for two or three days, and then discharged. 

The Scots Lunatic Asylum Bill was read 
a first time. 

ILLNESS OF THE SPEAKER. 

Mar. 24.—The Speaker being extremely 
ill, it was early in the evening understood, 
that all questions likely to excite discussion 
were to be put off. 

POOR LAWS. 

Mar. 25.—Several petitions were present- 
ed from different places, praying relief from 
the poor rates ; one of which, from Sudbury, 
stated, that out of a population of 4000 
souls, 2000 received parochial aid : and that 
the town lands paid 30s. per acre to the 
poor rates. 

SEDITIOUS MEETINGS’ BILL. 

Mar. 26.—A message from the Lords 
stated, that they had added some amend- 
ments to the bill. It was ordered that the 
amendments be printed, and taken into 
consideration to-morrow. 

ABOLITION OF SINECURES. 

Mar. 27.—Mr Davies GILBERT 
peared at the bar, and stated, that he h 
in his hand the First Report of the Com- 
mittee of Finance. (Hear, hear, and a 
general cry of read, read.) As soon as 
order was restored, the clerk began to read, 
and the substance amounted to this, that 
such offices as might be considered in the 
nature of sinecures, ought to be abolished 
on the death of the persons who now enjoy 
them. “ They therefore recommend, that 
the following offices should be abolished, 
viz. Chief Justices of Eyre, north and south 
—Auditor of the Exchequer—Clerk of the 
Bills—Four Tellers of the Exchequer—the 
Warden of the Cinque Ports—the Governor 
of the Isle of Wight—and the Commissary- 
General of Musters.” Mr GiLbert said, 
it was unnecessary to go farther. a 
had been read to satisfy the House of 
spirit of the report. 

On the motion that the amendments to 
the Seditious Meetings’ Bill be now read, 
they were postponed till to-morrow. 
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SEDITIOUS MEETINGS’ BILL. 


Mar: 28.—The SoLIcITOR-GENERAL 
moved, that the Lords’ amendments to this 
bill should be taken into consideration. 
Lord CocuRane considered it his duty to 
delay the progress of the bill by every means 
in his power ; and under that impression, 
he should have taken the sense of the House 
on every. one of the fifty-four amendments ; 
but as he could not find a seconder, he 
must suppose the majority of the House 
were right, and that he was wro Seve- 
ral verbal amendments were read, and a- 

to. Mr BroveHam contended, that 
all the amendments could not be proper- 
ly considered at so short notice, and he 
should therefore move that the farther con- 
sideration of them be adjourned till Mon- 
day. The House divided, For the adjourn- 
ment 31 ; against it 77; majority 46. The 
several other clauses were then gone through, 
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and a Cummittee of Conference to commu- 
nicate with the Lords was ited. 


Lords informed the House, that their Lord- 
ships had agreed to the amendments. 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 

Mar. 31.—The , attended’ by 
several Members, went up to the House’ of 
Lords, and heard the Royal Assent given 
to several bills. Mr VanstTTART moved, 
that the House, at its rising, should be ad- 
journed till Monday fortnight. ‘Mr Pon- 
sonByY hoped, that Ministers would, in the 
meantime, take some measures that would 
lead to a complete removal of the distresses 
of = people. Adjourned till Monday fort- 
night. 
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FEBRUARY. 
1.—Meeting of Merchants.—A meeting 
was held yesterday, at the London Tavern, 
of the principal merchants, bankers, and 
traders of the city of London, Sir Robert 
Wigram, Bart. in the chair; and a declar- 
ation to the following effect was unanimous- 
ly adopted: After — the criminal 
excesses which had y disgraced the 
metropolis, it stated, ‘* that they were 
fully sensible of the distresses and privations 
of the lower classes of people, and were 
anxiously desirous of using every practica- 
ble means of relief, at the same time pledg- 
ing themselves, individually and collectively, 
to support the government and constitution 
as by law established ; and to resist every 
attempt, whether of craft or violence, that 
may directed against civil liberty or 
social peace.” The opinion of this most 
respectable body of men has always had 
great influence upon the public mind, ;and 
will doubtless have a good effect at the pre- 
sent crisis. 

6.—The Levee.—The Prince Regent’s 
levee, at Carlton House, this day, was one 
of the most numerous that is recollected, 
as persons of rank and distinction, of all 
es, were anxious to congratulate his 
Highness on his escape from the late 

treasonable attempt on his person. 
6.—Edinburgh Address.—At an extra- 
ordinary meeting of the Town-council of 
Edinburgh, on Monday the 3d instant, the 
Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council, vot- 
ed a dutiful and leyal address to the Prince 
Regent, expressing their detestation of the 
gross outrage offered to his Royal Highness 
on his return from opening the Parliament, 
on Tuesday the 28th ult. Similar addresses 


have been voted by the Lord Provost. and 
Magistrates of Glasgow, and by the Town- 
council of Paisley. Meetings for the same 
purpose have been called of the counties of 
Edinburgh, Haddington, Fife, Roxburgh, 
— and in various other parts of Scot- 
land. 

Greenock.—-First Ship from the East 
Indies.—Y esterday morning, the ship Anne 
Robertson, Macfarlane, from Calcutta, laden 
with sugar, cotton, indigo, &c. came into 
this port, being the first arrival in the Clyde, 
consequent on the breaking up of the 
India yng ge monopoly ; and it is truly 
gratifying to find, that the most ine 
anticipations then entertained of the " 
fits to be derived from throwing this trade 
open, bid fair to be amply realized. 

8.—Mildness of the Season.—As a proof 
of the extreme mildness of the season, the 
following plants were observed in bléssom 
on the ult. in a garden in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow, viz. the wall-flower, 
stock primrose, cowslip, polyanthus, daisy, 
hepatica, crocus, Christmas rose, n hel- 
lebore, winter aconite, white whit- 
low grass, scurvy grass, golden saxifrage, 
and early Sonat wes besides which, 
many gooseberry bushes, currants, roses, 
honeysuckles, and even some plants of haw- 
thorn, had already unfolded their leaves. 

10.—The Spafields Mecting.——Every 
precaution was taken to prevent any Tiot or 
disturbance from the meeting at Spafields, 
which was announced to take place this day. 
About one o'clock several thousand ns 
had assembled, when Mr Hunt made hi 
pearance; and, after stating that Lord Coch- 
rane could not attend, that Sir Francis 
Burdett would not, he delivered a long and 
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in, expressive, 

ie mem me oY the patriotic 

ions of the Commissioners for Highland 
roads and bridges.—The tablet, which is of 
hite marble, about four feet in height, 
in breadth, with two pedestals 

stone, having been safely land- 

Bonar, the heritors, &c. of the coun- 
Sutherland, at their last Michaelmas 
Court, directed that it should be forth- 
with erected, agreeable to the wish of the 
donor, and voted thanks to Mr 

for the handsome gift, which 

were communicated to him by the convener. 

The inscription is as follows :— 
TRAVELLER! ! 


appointed, in the y 
direct the Mer sage of about five hundred 
of roads through the Highlands of 


ticularly those at Beauly, Scudd by 
Fleet, and Helmsdale, connecting those 
roads ;—viz. 
Right Honourable Charles Abbot. 
Right Honourable Nicholas Vansittart. 
Right Honourable William Dundas. 
Sir William Pulteney, Bart. 
Isaac Hawkins Brown, Esq. 
Charles Grant, Esq. 
William Smith, 
To whom were afterwards added, 
Archibald Colquhoun, Esq. Lord Ad- 
Le 7 
Charles Dundas, 
t Honourable athaniel Bond. 
was begun i in September 1811, 
and finished in November 1312. 
Simpoon ad Ted Canal, bell 
ers. 
stone was placed here by 
GEorGE Dempster of Dunnichen, in the 
year 1815. tae 
Organ.—A su o just been 
built, at an expense of 1000 guineas, as a 
from Countess of Loudon and 
oira to the church at Calcutta. This in- 


This 


[May 
strument is to be shi for India by the 
next outward-bound Alc y " 

13.—Union Canal.—On Saturday the 
8th, the for leave to bring into Par. 
liament the Bill for the Union Canal was 

to London, ious and sealed by 

the cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and 
having the subscriptions of a number of re- 
spectable individuals of both cities, well. 
wishers to that much wanted and most use- 
ful undertaking. 
13.—New Coin.—The exchange of the 
new for the old silver coin commenced this 
in this city. and Leith ; and the issue is:to 
be simultaneous throughout the kingdom. 
—The new coins are v ie, -con- 
sisting of crowns, half-crowns, shilli 
and sixpences. On the crowns and 
crowns is the head of his Majesty, with the 
words Georgius III. Dei Gratia, 1816; on 
the reverse, Rex. Fid. Def. Britanniarum, 
with the royal arms and motto encircled by 
the collar of the order of the Garter, sur- 
mounted with a crown. On the 
and sixpences is his Majesty’s head, with 
the words Geor. III. D. @ Britt. Rex. 
F. D. 1816. The arms on the reverse are 
encircled with the Garter, surmounted with 
the crown. The raised rim protects the im- 
pressions, and each coin has a milled 

14 —Commiiment to the Tower.— Wat. 
son, Preston, Hooper, and Kean, alias 
Kearns, having been ordered to be commit- 
ted to the Tower, four hackney coaches 
were procured, and one prisoner put into 
each, under the care of a king’s messenger 
and a Bow Street. officer. Sir An 
Conant rode in the firstcoach. They left the 
Secretary of State’s office about five. o’clock, 
and proceeded to the Tower. As soon as 
the coaches had entered, the gates were 
closed, and the Deputy-Gevernor and Col 
Sutton, the colonel of the guard on duty, 
took charge of the prisoners, and conducted 
them to second rate apartments, which had 
been prepared for their reception; each is 
confined in a separate room. Two wardens 
(yeomen of the guard) are to be in ,each 
room constantly with them; and at. the 
outside of each room door there are two 
centinels. 

15.—Naval Monument.—A numerous 
meeting of the subscribers to the nayal mo- 
nument to be erected to the memory of the 
late Lord Melyille, was held at Oman’s 
Hotel, in Edinburgh, on Tuesday, when 
the state of the funds was laid before them ; 
and it was unanimously resolved, that a 
committee be formed for carrying the said 
work into epaminete and that they be > 
structed to fix upon a place for 
said a al ft i cing Be 
upon the same, and proceed forthwith. in 
the execution thereof. 

15.—County Meeting. arn Yeung: 8 
very numerous meeting of the county of 
Edinburgh was held in the Parliament 
House, when an address to the Prince Re- 
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belonging to Messrs Edward and Jen 
Pease of Darlington, has been entirely de- 

ed by fire. The is estimated 
st £35,000, and upwas of 600 peopl will 


pas mpericn of 

months to com: 
“The Gasete of this day contains a pro- 
ing a reward of £500 for 


Ge agrehenion of tenn | Wolep the 
poate ‘saat: pews Senate ae ee 


same sum for the en Arthur 
Thistlewood ; with a full description of their 


= This day 

inted to celebrate her Ma- 

ions -day, her Majesty held a — 
Tataeden, which por @ most 


fs akg and beauty. The 
blage of ak and bent. The 


any i Gazette, that the celebration 
of the Queen’s birth-day, and his own, 
should be considered as public court festi- 
vals, and that those who attended the court, 
should appear in dresses of British manu- 
facture only ; and he set a laudable example, 
in ordering all his state officers, and others 
of the oa establishment, to appear in new 
costly dresses, in which every article, not of 
British manufacture, was ney A ine ager 
SS Seenliy, wib'be © é higher or- 
om, Cason 4 Baa Ba great benefit to 
al t sede pemndshedeh tap tad 

em present had 
been cqutliy’ snidoon to relieve their suffer: 
ing » by affording them employ- 
ment, which is the only permanently useful 
mode of relief. 

20.—A London Gazette was published 
this day. It consists of ten pages, and is 
entirely filled with addresses of congratula- 
tion to the Prince Regent on his late happy 


t for many 


We 


i to Jerusalem.—Such is 
the infatuation of the believers in the doc- 
trines of that ridiculous old woman, Johanna 
Southcote, that several persons in Leeds are 
actually quitting comfortable situations in 
life, to embark on’ a «en to Jerusa- 
lem! where they are persuaded, they 
are to live without money, or labour, or 
sorrow, or pain, for at least 1000 years ! 

24.—Friends of Public Order.—A meet- 
of the friends of public order, retrench- 
reform, dined together on Satur- 
the Freemason’ a Tavern. At 
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Phillips, &c. 
by the chairman to his friend Mr 
Peter of Cornwall, with a request that he 


La 


would preface the reading of it with some 
observations of his own; when, after a 


sisting 
pare dh impor this 
cnecnpeds te tekadage er the teghdatine 
unex: or to 
take the grievances of the people into its 
pee any prety jan veeno,& f 
mending the state of representation) to 
Se nats bo 

right, a con upon the executive 
vernment, and an expres image oft fe 
patty nal: their 

ly Mr Curran, sen- 

timents very freely, but all of them disclaim. 
es saat meee 
v F} e meeting was cofi- 
ducted with that degree of moderation which 
should be an example to all the true friends 
and advocates of reform. 

Striking the Fiars.—The act of sederunt 
of the Court of Session (December 21, 1723) 
constitutes the law with regard to the sttik- 
ing of the fiars;’and as this is a subject of 
great and increasing im we insert 
the following short outline of its provi- 


sions :— 
Ist, Fifteen ns, who have ‘* know- 
ledge and experience of the prices and trade 


of victual” (not fewer than eight of them 
heritors) shall‘ be chosen as a jury, to sit be- 
tween the 4th and 20th February. 
2d, Witnesses shall be 
cerning the price at which victual hes been 
‘* bought and sold, especially since the Ist 
of November immediai preceding,” and 
also “‘ concerning all other good 
and arguments” for establishing the just 


wad Ans 
Any persons “ present in court,” may 
‘ offer information to the jury concei ning 
the premises and the evidence adduced.” 

4th, The Sheriff, if necessary, may ad- 
journ to a subsequent day, but must 
nounce sentence on or before the Ist of 
March. 

5th, The Sheriff, if needful or custeumary, 
may strike the fiars more than once every 


year. 


by the clerk, when demanded, on payment 
of envi Scots for each, and no 


more. 


night, the 22d instant, about eleven o’clock, 

hteen men were taken up, under a She- 
in etary in a small public house at 
the head of the Old Wynd, Glasgow, and 





writer’s clerk were in the Swe 

apparently, very en 
more men of the last Lon were taken 
up by warrants in the course of the night, 


and another on Sunday, making in all 
Six. 
27. Attempt at Rescue.—On Tuesday, 
t 
ed in Anderston, and com to jail 
under similar charges with the above. On 
their wa’ i near the Broomielaw, 
i crowd collected, who attempt- 
a The soldiers were obliged to 
fire, but no was hurt. Three of the 
i this mob were apprehended, 
also in jail. 

28.—Petition of the Livery.—A meeting 
of the Livery of London was held in the 
Common Hall, for the purpose of petition- 
ing parliament against the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, when Mr Waithman, 
in a long speech, declared it as his opinion, 
that there were no grounds to warrant such 
an encroachment u the liberty of the 
on and after ridiculing the — of 
green bag, and the alarm whj ey 
codeedweaee petition, founded 4 n reso- 
lutions which had been proposed by Mr 
Favell, was unanimously agreed to. A si- 
milar petition was also unanimously agreed 

to be presented to the House of Lords. 


the 25th instant, wo men were end- 
a 


y to prison, 
considerable 
ed a rescue. 


MARCH. 

1.—New Village.—The Earl of Fife has 
generously offered to settle on his estates 
various families of the western islands, who 
were ready to emigrate to America ; and we 
observe, with pleasure, that he is building a 
new village near Keith, where every encou- 
ragement is offered to the settlers. 

General Asscmbly.—The Right Hon. 
Lord Napier having retired from the office 
of Lord High Commissioner to the General 


Assembly of the Church of Scotland, the , 


Right Hon. the Earl of Errol is appointed 
to that high station. 

3.-—Violent Gale.—This morning it blew 
a strong of wind from the W.N.W. 
It was high water at Leith 34 minutes past 
two in the morning, about which time the 
tide ran strong into the harbour; for which 
several vessels were obliged to make, owing 
to the violence of the gale ; some attempting 
to go out at the same time, they ran foul of 
each other, and confusion and damage 
ensued. Out of ten vessels thus circum- 
stanced, no less than five sunk at the Fer- 
ry-boat Stairs, and, it is feared, will be to- 
tally wrecked. Several small boats were 
also dashed to pieces, but happily no lives 
were lost. 

3.—Deaf and Dumb Institution.—The 
annual meeting of the members of 
the Deaf and Dumb Institution, and public 
examination of its pupils, took place in the 


Assembly Rooms on Monday, 24th, ult. 
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The ei of the pupils, forty-eight in 
rand oy in. all the branches of education, 
was calculated to give universal satisfaction ; 
and it is scarcely possible to imagine a more 
truly gratifying spectacle, than the exhibi. 
tion of so many young persons, rescued from 
the most deplorable state of infirmity and 
privation, and introduced, by the exertions 
of enlightened benevolence, to all the use. 
fulness and comforts of social life, and to 
the enjoyments, the hopes, and the consola~ 
tions of rational and immortal beings. 
4.—Hoarding of Siloer.—Lately,+an 
old man, apparently poor, with a very 
clownish gait, was observed walking to and 
fro before the British Linen Company's 
bank at Dumfries; after considerable hesi- 
tation he ventured in, and inquired for “ the 
head o’ the house.”—** I am the head of 
the house,” said Mr C.; “* what was it 
wanted ?”—** I want to ken gif ye Tne 
power to tak the auld siller ?”’—** Oh yes, 
I take the old silver ; how much have you? 
perhaps five pounds ?”—** I hae mair than 
that—I hae five hunner punds !” 
5.—Curious Fact in Natural History 
Some time ago, at Lochmaben, two crows, 
which had been accustomed to build on the 
same tree, being considered troublesome by 
consuming the seed-corn, were ordered to 
be shot. Immediately after, a number of 
crows assembled, and made a considerable 
noise, apparently communicating with one 
another. Two of their number were then 
deputed to attend the young brood belong. 
ing to the crows which had been killed, and 
which duty they diligently performed, and 
brought the young ones to — 

5.— Robbery of the Mail.—On the 3d in- 
stant, the mail between Edinburgh and 
Stirling was robbed of a parcel containing 
bank notes amounting to £5000. The rob- 
bery must have been committed by three 
men, who had previously taken places. The 
parcel was safely lodged in the coach ; and 
one of the men, having a greatcoat thrown 
over his arm, got into the coach, and was 
shortly after followed by the others, who 
did not appear to have any knowledge of 
each other. Just before the mail started, 
the man who first entered said, that he had 
forgotten certain papers and documents, 
without which it would be fatal to his in- 
terest to proceed on his journey, and he 
quitted the coach with his coat across his 
arm in the same manner as he entered it, 
taking with him, however, (as it is supposed) 
the parcel concealed under his coat. The 
other persons quitted the coach before its 
arrival at Stirling, at which place the notes 
were made payable, and where the robbery 
was discovered. Notwithstanding the most 
diligent search, by officers from Bow Street 
and Edinburgh, no traces of the delinquents 
have yet been found. 

6.—Melancholy Accident.—On Sunday 
afternoon, the 2d instant, as Mr Perry, 
manager at Messrs Todd & Shortridge’s 
printfield, with two boys, his children, was 














melancholy fate of his children. 
sama sas ay man 
of the name of B . Wi ‘or man 
i in the meee 


subsisted by begging 

yr southwark, lately died, worth upwards of 
£4000 in land and houses. Several years 

he purchased, in another n’s name, 
pales estate in the neighbourhood of 
Woolwich—fearing, that if he had it con- 
veyed to himself, it might take wind, and 
altogether destroy his favourite pursuit of 
mendicity. At the time of his demise, 
there were four new houses, but not nearly 
finished, in the Borough-road, which were 
built with his money, but were prevented 
from being finished by an accident of a very 
serious result, and produced entirely by his 
original attachment to deception. The 
builder over-reached him in the contract ; 
and, after obtaining £1200 of his money, 
refused to finish them, which preyed so 
strongly on his mind, that, in a fit of des- 
pair, he = an end to his life by firing a 
pistol into his mouth. 

Employment of the Poor.—The Board of 
Agriculture, considering the public benefit 
which would result from increasing the em- 

of the agricultural poor at this 
juncture, and being desirous that as much 
information as possible should be collected 
and made known to the public, have resolv- 
ed to give the following premiums : 

To the person who shall draw up, and 
produce to the Board, the best essay on the 
means of employing the unoccupied and 
industrious poor—the gold medal, or one 
hundred pounds : to be produced on or be- 
fore the Ist March 1818. 

To the person who shall, during the spring 
of 1817, cause to be dug by hand, for the 
production of any crop of corn or pulse, tur- 
nips or cabbages, the greatest number of 
acres, not less than ten, never dug before, 
the gold medal, or fifty pounds. 

For the next greatest number, not less 
than five—twenty-five pounds. 

Certificates of the space of land dug, sort 
of soil, and depth, and for what crop, and 
the produce thereof, to be produced on or 
before the Ist day of March 1818. 

10.—-Commitments at Glasgow.mm After a 
long and patient examination before the 
Sheriff, fourteen persons have been com- 
mitted for trial, on the charge of conspiring 
against the government, ant taking an un- 
lawful oath. Of those formerly in custody, 
two have been liberated on bail; namely, 
an auctioneer’s porter and a weaver. Ano- 
ther bookseller has been examined, on a 
charge of publishing seditious pamphlets, 


and admitted to bail. Orders have been 
6 
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given to fit up apartments in Edin- 
Seashanstle fon Aeeie ion, to which 
place they are to be remoy 


Gas-light Company.— ts have 
been made for the cade steam 
light company in this city, and we have to 
co our fellow-citizens on the near 

being made 


prospect of a great improvement 
‘in the lighting of the streets. Political eco- 


nomists are not, however, agreed, whether 


or not the advan’ arising from the 
eral use of li pro! wr 


corresponding 
ployment in the whale fishery. 
10.—Meeting at Manchester.—On Mon- 
day the 3d instant, a meeting was held at 
Manchester, previous to which it was inti- 
mated, that the numbers to be collected on 
that day would proceed to London, to pre- 
sent a petition to the Prince Regent, for the 
purpose of ‘* undeceiving him.” Placards 
were stuck 7. and handbills distributed. 
The people of Stockport were invited to join 
those of Manchester on Lancashire Hill. 
It was insinuated, that 25,000 stand of arms 
at 4 ogo might be secured. The ar- 
rivals in the course of the day could not be 
less than from 60 to 70,000. Early in the 
morning, the streets of Manchester were 
crowded by thousands, of whom a 
ass seen SUED ieee Ben and bun- 
es for the march to London. A tem 
ange Sememean ane Seek AEN of 
assembly, and the instigators o' i 
5 te upon it about nine o'clock, and 
delivered harangues of the most inflamma- 
tory kind. Members poured in in shoals 
every minute, when it was deemed necessary 
to call in the civil and military power, as 
had been previously arranged by the magis- 
trates, in conjunction with Sir John Byng, 
the comm of the district: and by a 
quick movement, the cart was completely 
surrounded, and all who were upon the 
8 were conveyed to prison. About 200 
i - been apprehended ; and after the judi- 
cious and compassionate permission of the 
magistrates, in suffering these poor deluded 
people to procure lodgings for the night, 
they quietly returned to their homes next 
morning, without further alarm to the coun- 
try or peril to themselves. 

Meeting of Catholics.—At an te 
meeting of Roman Catholics, held in Cla- 
rendon Street chapel, on 6th March, reso- 
lutions were declaring their decided 
and conscientious conviction, that any power 
granted to the Crown of Great Britain, of 
interfering, directly or indirectly, in the 
appointment of bishops fo the Roman Ca- 
tholic church in I » must essentially 
injure, and may eventually subvert, the 
Roman Catholic religion in this country. 
That they should not receive as a boon any 
portion of civil liberty, accompanied by that 
which the Catholic prelates and people ot 
Ireland have condemned as essentially inju- 
rious, and probably destructive, to their 
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12.—Hampshire Meeting.—A meeting 
ee 
a requisition to the High Sheriff. 
A » constitutional, and dutiful address 
was moved by Sir C. Ogle; which accorded 
pom pie Pans now te een —— great 
ble body of the Hamp- 
the qnataneioas wan ented vy Lieed 
Cochrane. Mr Cobbett and Mr Hunt both 
pted to » but they were violently 
assailed with hisses and groans, and were 
foreed to quit the field without a single 

huzza from the e. 
Mildew.—The Rev. William Elliot, of 
's Stortford, Herts, and Mr James 
’ on Essex, have lately 
addressed ic through a contempo- 
py toy ~~ { endation of a friend 
of a gentleman of family and respect- 
who has made one of the most im- 
portant discoveries ever yet offered to the 
agricultural world ; no less than a preven- 
tion of the mildew in wheat, with invariable 


btF 
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&e. on his way. He returned to London 
by the western road, passing through Car- 
lisle and the principal towns in that quarter. 
The agreeable manners of this prince ren- 
dered him v i 


persons,‘ apprehended at Glasgow, on sus 
oe eee of treasonable practices, have been 
in Edinburgh castle, the pate of 
wi are shut, and the sentinels or. 
ders to exclude all but those belonging to, 
or having business with, the garrison. 
Melville's Monument.—We hear that the 
committee of subscribers for erecting a mos 
nument to the memory of the late Lord 


Viscount Melville have fixed the 
north-east corner of the Calton > exe 
actly overlooking the excise-office, and in 


the line of George Street—a most excellent 
situation for such a structure. On Wednes- 
day last, in consequence of an application to 
the Town Council by the committee, for 
i to build on this spot, they unani- 
mously agreed to their request. 
Bonaparte.—A gentleman named Wallis, 
who touched at St Helena on the 9th of 
December last, in the ship Fanny of Lon. 
don, states, that the following is a correct 
account of the provisions allowed ives aly 
and his attendants, which he receives 
from Messrs Balcombe & Co. who are ap- 
pointed by Government to be his purveyors, 


viz. 

6 bottles claret 30 eggs 

19 do. Cape do. 8 lb. butter 

6 do. Teneriffe 2 Ib. lard 

1 do. Madeira 2 Ib. coffee 

1 do. Constantia 4 Ib. tea 

25 loaves bread, 5 lb. 5 Ib. moist 
flour 2 lb. white do. 

65 Ib. beef Vegetables to £1. 

36 lb. mutton Fruit 10s. 

6 fowls Sweetmeats 8s. 

1 goose or turkey 35 candles; 


With a proportion of pepper, salt, oi, and 
mustard ; the whole amounting to about 
£174 in fourteen days. 

Curious Eo owe the Lincoln assizes, 
in an action, Wright v. Jessop, the plaintiff, 
an apothecary of Bottesford, sought to re- 
cover from the defendant, a bachelor of 
opulence, residing near Lincoln, £787, 186. 
for medicine and attendance during a. 
five years. By the statement of the plaintiff's 
counsel;~it appeared that the defendant.was 
of a hypochondriacal turn, and had taken 
pills for a great number of : he used 
to have from 600 to 2000 pills sent to him 
at a time, and in one year he took 51,000! 
being at the rate of 150 a-day. There were 
also thousands of bottles of mixture. From 
the ravenous propensity of the patient for 
physic, it was deemed necessary to call in 
two physicians, who, inquiring of the de 
fendant what was the course of medicine 


, 











float haps 


two o’clock in the morning, I take two 
spoonfuls and a half of j and then -a 
quantity of electuary; then I till seven, 
and repeat the dose of both jalap and elec- 
3 at nine o'clock I take 14 pi 

No 9, and 1] pills of No 10, to whet my 
appetite for breakfast ; at breakfast I eat a 
ilk; at eleven I have an acid and 


: 
: 


8 


had been made in the evidence, a 
promise took place, the plaintiff accept- 

ing a verdict for E450. 

Old Coins.—A farmer at Bar-le-Duc, in 


i 


king of Scotland (afterwards James I. of 

). These were in circulation at 

Bar, during the residence of James II. of 
d there, in 1712. 

e ploughman of Mr H.. Land, of Sea 
Street, Hearne, in Kent, last week ploughed 
up, in one of his master’s fields, a guinea 
coined in the reign of Charles II. in high 
preservation. Money of this denomination 
was first coined by that monarch, and called 
a Guinea, from being made of gold import- 
ed from the part of the African coast which 
goes by that name. 

24.—Boat upset.—About one o’clock in 
the afternoon of Thursday, the 13th instant, 
as two fishing boats, belonging to the Kast 
Haven, were making for the Bell Rock to- 
wards Arbroath, one of them, in consequence 
of carrying too great a press of sail, run 
down, a short distance from that harbour, 
and the whole crew, consisting of six per- 
sons, were committed to the mercy of the 
waves, and one person only was saved. 

A hard Law.—At the Lincoln Assizes, 
Wm Nubert, and Ann, his wife, were tried 
for a burglary. The evidence was clear, 
but Nubert declared he did it by the per- 
suasion of his wife, which she acknowledged, 
declaring, ‘* I am the wretched cause of his 
committing the robbery, and if I only could 
be hanged I should be satisfied.” The judge 
observed, that, in point of law, Ann Nu- 
bert could not be convicted of this crime, 
for, as she acted with her husband, the law 

her as acting under his coercion. 
** You and I, who are married men (said 
his lordship to the jury), know that this pre- 
ion of the law is often wrong, and 
that the husband is too often coerced by the 
wife. (A laugh.) I believe I have made 
myself intelligible, though perhaps my in- 
formation may not be very palatable ; it is 
not our business to inquire why the law is 
80, but it is our duty to act as it requires ; 
and therefore, gentlemen, you must acquit 
the female prisoner.” The jury according- 
ly acquitted the wife, and found William 
Nubert guilty. ; ; 
27.— The Highland Society.—The High- 
Vou. I. 
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land Society of London, on the 21st instant, 
a1 endhnaigergubenaeett tau 


- of Alexandria, in the Ffcemason’s Tavern. 


his a the most numerous and 
— i exception, of any which 
ever 


of of the members, wore Highland 


dresses, 
richly ornamented, which had a most splen- 
did and characteristic The 
Duke of York took the chair as president, 
supported by the Dukes of Argyle and 
Athol, the Marquis of Huntly, and a num- 
ber of noblemen and gentlemen connected 
with the The gallery was filled 
with an assemblage of beauty, from the first 
families in the country, many of them in the 
Highland costume. His Highness 
the Duke of York, after two or three of the 
national toasts had been given in’ Gaelic 
and English, explained, in a short address, 
the occasion on which they were assembled, 
—viz. to Seeduate ‘an eeanaid So- 
ciety, a piece to the Regiment, 
or Royal Highlanders, as an acknowledg- 
ment of the high sense entertained by the 
Society of the distinguished services of that 
regiment ; and added, it was with peculiar 
satisfaction that, in the discharge of his 
per A as chairman of the meeting, he now 
addressed himself to the Marquis of Hunt- 
ly, its noble commander, on whom, and on 
thie conduct of the ren in the various 
parts of the world in which they had been en- 
gaged, his Royal Highness passed an animated 
encomium. His Royal Highness then pre- 
sented to the Noble Marquis a richly chased 
silver tripod, with fluted bowl; the of 
the tripod were ornamented with fo- 
liage, and altogether adorned with appro- 
priate emblems. The Marquis of Huntly, 


in returning thanks to his ov oe Highness 
and the society, = it oe des ae be 
highly gratifying to himself, er 
ems of the regiment of a Highland- 
ers, that, in so numerous respectable a 
body as he saw assembled there that day, 
his Royal Highness, as commander in chief, 
had spoken of the regiment in such flatter- 
ing terms. The vase having been present- 
ed, the Duke of York yesigned the chair to 
the Duke of Argyle, who is i for 
the year. A number of and 
gentlemen were admitted as members. 
When the Duke of Argyle withdrew, the 
chair was taken by the Marquis of Huntly, 
who kept up that spirit of conviviality char- 
acteristic of a Highland meeting, to a late 
morning. Every thing 
according to the ancient ban- 
uetting of feudal times. The great = 
iendly pledge went round the hall. ° 
whisky was = sa tater ae A cele- 
bra i up ** The . 
as the head of each clan was we oer. 
Gow’s band roused the company with those 
national airs which make the heart light. 
28.—Cobbett’s Departure.—A letter from 
Liverpool, dated the 26th instant, says, that 
«* Mr Cobbett and his two sons are arrived 
2E 
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(May 
years, which circum. 
eness of the weather, 
drew together an unusual concourse of 
tators ; and the ceremony of consigning 


from this for 
tanta, addaath wo che 


ternoon, a woman dropped down 
one of the streets of Leith; and about’ three 
hours after, a porter, who had been relating 
the circumstance in a shop on the shore, also 
suddenly dropped down, and instantly ex. 


31.—The Theatre.—On Sa’ i 
the 29th instant, Mr Kemble took hy 
leave of the Edin h audience in Macbeth; 
on which occasion he delivered a farewell 
address, written by Mr Walter Scott. The 
house overflowed to witness the last perfor. 
mance (here) of this great actor, and it:was 
not re es 4 whether the emotion of 
the audience or of Mr Kemble predominated. 


BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


Acts passed in the 57th Year of the Reign of George III. or in the Fifth Session 
of the Fifth Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
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Car. I. continue and extend the Pro- 


and Commerce to and the Cape 
Good Hope, until the of J 
$20 ; and also for the Trade o 


Cap. II. For raising the Sum of TwEn- 
TY-FOUR MILLIONS, by Exchequer Biils, 
the. Service of the Year 1811.—Feb. 24. 
The Treasury may raise £24,000,000 by 
by Bills, in like manner as is pre- 
scribed by 48 Go. IIL. cap. I—Treasury 
apply the money so raised.—To be pay- 
able out of the Supplies for the next Session. 
‘bear an interest’ not exceeding 34d. 
ex cent. per diem.—To be current at 
after April 5, 1818..—Bank of 


pee me peed advance £15,000,000 on the 
credi Se i, SOHNE Sn At 


Car. Ill. To empower his Majesty to 
secure and detain such Persons as his Ma- 
jesty shall are conspiring against his 
noe, ae ment.— March 4, * 

; » OF any person or persons, that 
are: or shall be in prison within that part of 
the United Kingdom called’ Great Britain, 


at or upon the day on which this Act shall 
receive his Majesty’s royal assent, or after, 
by warrant of his said Majesty’s most hon- 
ourable Privy Council, signed by six of the 
said Privy Council, for high treason, sus- 


of +picion of high treason, or treasonable prac- 


tices, or by warrant signed by any of his 
Majesty’s Secretaries of State, for such 
causes as aforesaid, may be detained in safe 
custody, without bail or mainprize, until 
the Ist day of July 1817 ; and that no judge 
— of the peace shall bail or try any 

person or persons so A 
out order from his said Majesty’s. Privy 
Council, signed by six of the said 
Council, until the Ist day of July 1817; 
any law or statute to the contrary notwith- 
standing.—Act in Scotland of 1701, so far 
as relates to treason suspended.—Pergon$ 
committed there not to be tried, &e. ‘with. 
out such order as aforesaid,—From and af- 
ter the lst day of July 1817, the. said per- 
sons so committed, shall have ‘the: benefit 
and advantage of all laws and ‘statutes in 
any way relating to, or iding for,. the 
liberty of the subjects of this — Pri- 
vileges of Members of Parliament not inva- 
lidated..-Persons against whom indictments 
for high treason are already found, to. be 
tried thereon.—The Secretary of State may 
order persons committed to be, removed to 
any other gaol; but persons so removed, 
are not to be deprived of right to be ‘tried or, 
discharged. 

















1817. 

bs IV. To eatend the s of the 

nob yf Maha te the Pork of Glbralior. 
March 4. 


V. For continuing to his Majesty 
foe~ 3 Duties on Malt, Sugar, Tobacco, 


Offices ; for the Service of the Year 1817 
March 4. 


Sect. 38.— Whereas his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent has been graciously pleas- 
ed to direct certain sums to be contributed 
and paid, from the Civil List revenue, in 
aid of the public service of the year 1817 ; 
and whereas many oe holding offices 
‘and places in his Majesty’s service, and 
ving or holding pensions or other 
emoluments derived from the public, are 
desirous of contributing ions of their 
respective official incomes, i 


? 
‘be it therefore enacted, that it shall be law- 
ful for the Commissioners of his Majesty’s 
Treasury of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or any three or more 
of them, or for the Lord High Treasurer 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland for the time being, to issue 
such directions, for one year, commencing 
the 5th day of April 1817, to the officers of 
the Exchequer, and of the several depart- 
ments of the Civil List of Great Britain re- 
spectively, as may be necessary for giving 
effect to the most ious intention of his 
Royal’ Highness in such contribution, and 
Yor executing the intentions of such other 
persons as aforesaid ; and no deduction shall 
be made, or fee, emolument, or allowance 
taken, by any person returning, receiving, 
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re 


or payi such contributions as 
said Beok of authorized to 


fe 


March 17, 


Cap. VIL To revive and make. perpetu- 
al, Two Acts of the Thirty-seventh Year of 
his present Majesty, the in the Parlia- 


ment of Great Britain, and the other in the 


Parliament of Ireland, for the better Pre- 
vention and Punishment of Attempts, to 
Seduce Persons in his Majesty’. 


17. 

37. Geo. III. c. 70, and 37. Geo. III. 
(Irish) revived, and made perpetual. 

Cap. VIII. To continue until the 
of April 1820, an Act of the Fifty-second 
Year of his present Majesty, to regulate the 
— of damaged from sound Coffee, 

to 1 

quantity ‘of E 
Pounds weight, without a Pormit Mech 
17. 


Property occupied for 1 
in the Comptroller of the Barrack Depart- 
ment, and for granting certain Powers to 
the said Comptroller.harch 17. 








APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CLYIL. 


The Earl of Errolto be his esty’s Commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly of the Church of 


Mr G, D. Donald, writer.in Glasgow, to be Clerk 
af, Commissariat: of Glasgow, in place of the 
Tt me 
Mr Geo to be Sheriff and Commi 
Clerk, and Deputy Keeper of the Register of Se. 
ines and Reversions, for the county of Wigtoun, in 
aa eet Nathaniel Agnew, Esq. of 


Combareets bes heee.sppolated Captain 
and Governor of Ba 
The Earl of Macclesfield—Lord Lieutenant of 


the county of Oxford. 
Sir Ri Richards—Chief Baron of the Ex- 
vice Sir Alexander T' |, deceased. 
Baron vice 


2 


2 


, 
‘ 


Lieut. Steele of the Royal Marines, A. W. Crich- 
ton, and Colonel Sir D’'Urban, have re- 
ceived the honour of 


, Members returned to P, . 
Alexander Matonochie, Esq. his Maja’ Advo- 
cate. for Scotland, for the Boro Yarmouth, 


Isle: of Wight,. vice, Richard. W. . Esa. who 
has beeepuad the Chiltese Hw. dreds, Sing k 


iI. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

James Moray, Esq,.of Abereairny has presetited 
Mr ‘Alexander Maxtoue er Of 

the church and parish of Fowlis Wester, 24 

Awuehterarder, Vacant by the death of the . 


Ga 
d 





The’ rr) tony appointed, by mandate. 
the Rev. H, Burgess to be aaustant and successor 








—— 





plein of Gleneagieh, 


the ; 
successor to the Rev. Ral 0 beta 


A of Hamilton. 
t has the Rev. Peter 


of the church and 
vacant by the death of the 


Sho Masgale Of Absssore hes wena 
oe Paisley, vacent by the desth of the Rev. 


Smith. 
Lea ep float at Goa, 
and of vacant by the 
of the a 
Duke of Gordon ted Mr W. Cowie, 
gospel, to church and of 
. of Alford, vacant by the death 
of the Rev. Mr Gordon. 
The Town Council of Stirling has presented the 
Bohai earn cas 
, Vacan’ ea 
ofthe Rev. Dr Somervibe. o. 

The Earl jopetoun appointed Mr James 
Henry Sher, minister of H Di Po 
¥ umbie. 

Da Menken the 17th March, the associate con- 


nkell gave a unanimous call to Mr 
eacher of the gospel, to be their 


il 6th, cage at ae 


f 


g 
ee 


Ill. MILITARY. 
J. Belches, h. p. 59 F. to be Major in 
'y- 26th March my 
—— W. Reid, Royal Eng. to be Ma 
Arm: D. do. 
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May’ 
2Fa ent Am Armstrong to be ope, ident. vice 


George ‘Campbell to be Ensign, vice eS aa. 


strong 4 
78 Ensign W. J. Gotene to be Lieut. vice 
Sutherland, di do. do. 

Vv. H. Mairis £0 be Ensign viee Coekburne. 

83 JF. Yano to be Ensign by punchers, vies 


retires 
Liege J. Taylor, from h. p. 91 es tc 
Lieut. vice Hind, dead 
5C. R. 2d Lieut. Alexander 
be 2d jest 


, dead oath Mae, ‘tsi 
Brevet Major J. addy to be Major, vice 


ea Capt C. Bridge to be Capt. vice C 








Ist hog ad w. Denem,, fo be 2d S 
vice Conroy appointed Adjut. Captain 
P. V, Hngland to be 28 Capt, 
vice Close, ditto 0. do. 
W. B, Patten, to be 2d oe 
vice Blackley, ditto . do. 








J. E. Maunsell to be 2d or 


Wek. Raine to be 2d C 
ont Terrell, dea 


2d Caplain John Cox oe a 
the Corps of Artillery Drivess ° ue > 


Charles Close to be ditto, 
B. Blackley, ditto ditto do. do. 
Exchanges. 
Brevet Lieut. Colonel ew from 54 foot, with 
Lieut. Colonel Mein, h. p. 52 Foot. 
Captain Sanderson, from 46 Foon with Captain 
Lieut. Hon Big, he fron 4 Dragoon Guards, 
eut. Hon uiere, 7 
with Lieut. Slocock, h. p. 14 Foot. 
2d Lieut. Walsh, from Rifle Brigade, with Ensign 
Fennell, h. p. 90 Foot. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieutenant Seu, 3 20 Dragoons. 











the 
15 Dr. —— Charles Jones, from h. p. to be Cap- 


25th do. 


Ensign Cochrane, 83 Foot. 
































tain, vice Buckley, h. 
20 Cornet William Webster, to be Lieut. by Superseded. 
purchase, vice Harrison, retires. 20th do. Ensign Murray, 50 Foot. 
Deaths. 
Major General. ag 2 Foot. | Ens, Curtis, 60 F. 30 Jan. 1817. 
Haviland Smith, late of 27 Foot. | H. Beaver, 19 Foot. 13 April. wter-Mastets. 
F. Fitzgerald, 20 F. 6 Mar. 1817. | Harman, late of Coldstream Foot 
Foy, Royal Art. 23 Mar. 1817. Murkland, 53 Foot. 1 April. Guards. 25 Mar. 1817. 
De Belleville, late For. Vet. Bn. | G. M. Ellis, 34 Foot. Fitton, 35 F. 2 Jan. 
‘ajors. Whitney, 66 F. 5 June 1816. | M‘Donald, 66 F. 17 April 1816. 
Williams, 86 Foot. Gun do. 4 Sept. Surgeons. 
Peddie, Capt. 12 Foot. M‘Lennon, R. Y. Ran. Ja. 1817. | Korb, h. p. 49 F. 
Captains. Newman, York L. I. V. 1 Jan. Jones, Royal York Rangers. 
Juxon, 3 Foot. 14 Mar. 1817. | Wynn, Royal Art. 10 do. Tomlinson, h. p. 1 Gar. Bat. 
Moir, 22 Foot. 1 a W. H, Tyler, West —- Assistant Surgeon. 
May, 35 Foot. Fe! Militia. 4 April. Payne, 3 W. I. Reg. 19 Feb.1817. 
Nealson, 60 Foot 28 Jan. Ensigns. Miscellaneous. 
Schroen, ditto 51 Dec. 1816. | Thornton, 19 F. 6 Sept. 1816. | Dr Wray, Phys. to the Forees. 
Thome, 80 Foot. 8 April 1817. | C. Smith, 60 F. 16 Jan. 1817. | E. ga Surgeon to do. 
Terrell, Lurting, > x ork i: Reng Jan. G. M. Sears, Dep. Purs. do. 
Haworth, 17 Dr tl ‘Aug. 1816. | Cor. Carey, Yon: 95 Sep. 1816. 
IV. NAVAL. 
Promotions. 
Seemunet Rear Admiral. Commander. Surgeon. 
Richard Dacres Thomas Wentworth Buller James M‘Kerrow 
oo. Lieutenant. 
Henry Collins Thomas Edye 
é, Appointments. 
Names. | Ships. iT] | Ships. - 
Lieutenants. j Masters. 
William N- Glasscock Ganymede | James Allan Alban 
Guovile neaky Larne Thomas Webb Albion 
Pen Pies Richard Cubison Pigmy 
W. P. Croke William Smith Severn 
William Smail Rechfort Henry Jackson Sydney 
Revenue Cruisers. James Crawford Tonnant 
jie Little Hind Assistant Surgeons. 
James Hough Active David Gellatlie Alban 
Alfred Matthews Drake | John M‘Kinley Congo 
, Marines. . Michael Quin Sealark 
Lieut. William Cupples Active | 
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Cotontat Propuce. Sugars.—The quantity of sugars lately arrived is very incon- 
siderable, and though the stock of old is understood to be much reduced, yet prices 
continue to decline, and the market is very dull. In Refined there has been little varia- 
tion during the month ; of late some holders have shewn a disposition to reduce their —. 
as the demand continues limited. Molasses — and declining. <A public sale of East 
India Sugars was brought forward the 29th April ; low white, or fine yellow, all with- 
drawn at 45s. to 46s.; much above the market price. Some Brazil Sugars, of uncommon 
fine quality, have been shewn by private contract; for fine white, very strong grin, 50s. 
was offered and refused. Coffee has been and continues in considerable demand, and large 
sales have ben made principally for exportation. Cotton.—In. this article very extensive 
sales have been lately effected, and inquiries for exportation continue to be made. What 
appears a little singer is, whilst the raw material meets a demand exceeding that of any 
former period, and maintains a price nearly double its fair growing value, compared with 
that of every other production of the soil, the manufactured articles remain at prices un- 

entedly low. Indigo—An extensive sale, by the East India Company, took place 
the end of last month ; the prices not generally so high as anticipated, but, on an average, 
may be rated at 9d. to 15d. per lb. above the previous sale. The quantity taken in, how- 
ever, for account of the proprietors, was considerable, nearly a half of the whole sale. 
Tobacco.—-The contract advertised by the French government has excited much attention, 
and so soon as the particulars are more fully known, an advance in the price of this ar- 
ticle is expected. Rum.—A very extensive transaction has taken place in this article, 
about 3000 puncheons of the strongest Jamaica, and of favourite marks, usually taken for 
home consumption, having been contracted for, to be taken on arrival. The i 
of the sale have not transpired, but prices are reported to be from 4s. to 4s. 3d.—This ex- 
tensive quantity, withdrawn from the market, with a short import, may probably affect 
the prices. Rice continues to decline, and is offered at very low prices. 

EurorEan Propuce. Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—In these articles little variation, 
and the demand very limited. Oi/s.—Fish still scarce, and prices supported.—Cod has 
been sold at £32.—Olive very dull. Provisions.—Irish continue to go off readily ; pork 
in considerable request. 17,000 Edam Cheeses, (round Dutch) lately brought forward for 
sale, went off at 40s. to 52s. chiefly 49s. to 50s. In British Manufactures the demand 
still continues such as to produce little improvement in prices. In a few parts of the 
country, we are, however, glad to hear, there is some appearance of revival. The com- 
merce of the port of Newcastle is stated to have materially improved during the last two 
months, and very considerable exportations of manufactured goods are said to have taken 
place, not as formerly, upon speculation, but in execution of real orders from the Conti- 
nent. We also learn from Staffordshire, that its trade and manufactories have revived 
very considerably of late, particularly the Iron works. 


Premiums of Inswrance.—There has been little variation during last month at Lloyd’s ; 
the continental risks may however be stated a little lower; to Holland, the immediate 
coast of France, and to Hamburgh, &c. 10s. 6d. to 12s. 8d. per cent. 


Prices of Bullion.—Gold in bars, £3: 8: 6d. New doubloons, £3: 15:6. Silver in 
bars, 5s. 14d. per oz. 


Course of Exchange.—2i May 1817.——Amsterdam, 38:6 B.2U. Hamburgh, 
35:5: 24 U. Paris, 24:90:2U. Madrid, 35) effect. Cadiz, 35 effect. Naples, 393. 



































Lisbon, 58. Dublin, 10} per cent. 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 30th April 1817. 
| Ise “9th, | 15th. 22d. | 29h, 
Bank stock, shut. | 257, 256 | 2554, 255 | 251%, 2514] 2514, 2513 
$ per cent. reditced, uoee-| shut. | 722,713 | 723,712 | 723,713 | 713, 71 
S per cent. COngOlSnnmevnvee| 7293, 713 | 733, 722 | 733, 723 | 723,724 | 723, 72 
4 per cent. cons0ls,.--m-| shut. | 914,893 | 90, $9} | 89,88 | 88h, 873 
5 per cent. navy ann. | 1003, 100}| 1033, 102 1084, 1024, 102%, 1028] 102%, 102§ 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann...! shut. shut. shut. shut. shut. 
India stock, | shut. shut. | 2084, 2073; 208% shut. 
—— bonds, 43, 42pm. | 66, 65pm. | 62, 60pm. | 71, 72pm. | 78s. pm. 
Exchequer bills, 24d, p.day, 6, 5pm. | 13, 1lpm. | 13, 10pm. | 11, 13pm. | 13, 10pm. 
3d. p. day, 13, 11pm. | 23, 21pm. | 20, 18pm. | 21, 20pm. | 20, 18pm. 
3id. p.day, 13, Spm. | 24, 14pm. | 20, 12pm. | 14, 21pm. 20pm. 
Consols fOr ACC. woeonenonee’ 3, 71$ | 73], 724 | 74,73 | 73}, 72 | 72g, 72g 
American 3 per Cents.cncccre) = —= — — ao 61 
newloan,6p.cent.| —~ cae — — | 101, 1014 


































































PRICES CURRENT. sige 
Home Con. | Ship tor Bape 
ome ~ 
{ a tation 
SUGAR—Double refined loaves } yee 92 a 10ds. 
Hambro and Turkey do. - 
onl 112 a 125 68a 83 
ae ae te 
tire a a 16 
Card bape ne ito ~ || Fier perewt and chyed Se. per [102.0 116 | 62a 6 
Brown candy - - | sumption: and for exportation | 134. Sha or 
Molasses. « “ * the refined receive a bounty, and | ~~~ 28 
M; Fine Jam. - | 27% 04 clayed 2 drawback 27 a 288. a 29% 
pay aah p . eocineeten paid for! 76 a 83 50 a ST" 
— oe other islands |} home consumption. 73a 81 49a 54, 
Fine ¢ Semen nop: 65 a 74 = dt 
a a ¥O 
Bast Indio— White and fine Ee hem ey 9. oe 85 a 108 48 70: 
ee ellow - oy 72481 a 
ere a ay iY These age ouly imported tor fe pod. 69" 
Brazil—-White and fine - | of plantatisis, they are pote 
Brown and yellow .  £ Subject to such heavy, duties. as 38 " 
COFFEE—St Dom. mid & fine | home sousuntine et 
Do. ordinary and good - prem ana am 
Porto Rico, Hav. and Brazil ) Ba ro 
re rE aa cad | + 108s 8d. perewt.} yg » %2a > 
Demerara, Dominica, &e. fine “ 72344. — a pl 
Do cone neh ah PS $2 
Jamaica, fine 7 - a a 28 68a 16 
Do. ordinary, mid. and good AA wT. “whos a pa 
Re ts: - = Ils. 7d pergal| |-3% | 2810daSe10a. 
PIMENTO - eel ga sek bg ge asa ing 
PEPPER—Company’s black - per Ibe Be ; 
and light do, “ 7 - Is. 105 — m4 os , 
TOBACCO—Fine Virginia - ag io a tal 
Do, Mafyland = - na 3 
| iembon ties sg pei 
a 84 
WINE—Port - - £52 10 < » Ber pipe of 198 gal, 8 | ssra son 
| oat MPR! Le Hon} |ee | Bie 
gel et asi - 4 
ee = BE x3,| = 8 
pte ie 7, 2810) = per hd. of 60 — ae loa is 
East India ity fee Zee | a0 98° 
COTTON WOOL—Pernambv.) pr Ib. ee 1s.11d.a2s.0d 
‘Maranham and Bahia == | 8s. 7d. per 100 lbs. |. — ae 110a 11 
West India, Demerara, &e. | im in British, }  — SE l1 Ta 2 4 
Fine Sea Island -  } Portuguese, or A-}  — $35 
New Orleans « - merican ships, and oes . ao . = 
Bowed Georgia 25s. Gd. in others. Ar 18a. .20 
or aenggh Sure nd Semyn : - 5s hd, gee lla - 16) 
Mae  - - ners 9s. 2d. — | 8 8 ie 
= = Sl Goma Sa Rat See eee ene eo 
N $ 5 % - be ba ar 2 c 8 10a/12 0 
om ? Pr ° w - £4 . = 5m 4 34.6 
TRA —Debin iil ai: Chagiiee) 2" Poet eee ie 
Ning per Ib. | | g-3-G | 266d. 02% 9a! 
Sateen ot leipceat weef =f Hig ieee toe 
ida nail gpeper dg ae 25% =a 4.6 
| Twanky , — fps lig’ 3.3 
Hyeon Skin or Bloom “ ue art | 210a 4.5 
TALLO West Peter ye cali $e. 2d. dutypercwt. percwt. bas. a 536. rie ets 
white and soap do. -)) :import: ina British — 51 a 52 
‘American _) ship,and3s,1d. For ~_ $2 a 53 4 
HEMP-Riga, Rhité, #StPeicr. |, «£9. 2 1 BS per ton.| 40.042 | 2a SU. 
clean& halfclean&outshot{ - 10 5@0 FS — 39 a 38 29a 30 
Flax PDR. and PTR. - { - 0 711 BS — | 63a67 | 63a 67 
St Petersburg 12 head - O110SF — 52 a 55 52a 55 
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‘ALPHABETICAL ‘List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIEs, announced between Ist and 30th 
April 1817, extracted from the Loudou Geseus.’ 


Alder, S. J. & J. Liverpool, merchants 
Arkwright, J. ee, wees Se 
J. & T. Helmsley, + 
+ Maybank. cabinetmaker 
Bel J: Nowth Shiels, brewer 
3; Baldon ted manufacturer 
. B ill, iron-master 


|, N. W. wt ge » Merchant 
Boardman, J. jun. & G. Alsop, Manchester, dealers 
Browne Fe & Co. Muscovy-court, London, mer- 


erg R. Ag om = asian oem taaines 
cars E. M4 Ww. Leeds a 
tallow-chandler 
‘chal Maideotane, Wood-street, Lon- 
Bower, Warburton, Wilmslow, Chester, cotton- 
Bosworth, Joseph, Old Court, Hereford, dealer in 
Claus, a lane, East Smithfield, 


Booth, W W. Hall Bridge, 1 Bridge, York, merchant 
Bourne, Rdward, ~ spaememeees Stafford, manufacturer 


Ke, T- & C. Gra Keswick, n en 
Clarke, > Ys a 


2 it 
oan. J. Street, London, merchant 
Connard, J. } ve, needle-maker 
Cooper, H. Portsea, printseller — 


preteens ree 


S. Heddingt 
Davy, W. Norwich, 
Dow, M. Aston-furnace, -maker : 
Dodd, Tho. Stanhope, ham, groeer and. linen 


draper be 
Ead} Pie Genel Soe ee London, druggist 
Elite, W. Peterborough, 

itt, W- 

En Tho. Manchester, manufacturer 
Euflla, Win & John Browne, Norwich, bombazeen : 

and. cotton manufacturers 
Farrant, W. Chichester ute tailor 


Farfenden, J, C timber merchant 
eathersto: . G. BishopWearmouth, coalfitter 
haberdasher 





merchant 
Gregpodts Robt. Todmorden and Walsden, Lan- 
, cotton-manufacturer 
, J. P. H. Old Broad-street, London, 


Hall, T. & J.’ Malkin, » coachmakers 

So mbl. £ Wooten & , elothier 
an ~ Snaith, brandy m 

Hatheld, sbury, 


SS Sees moe 
e wine merehan' 
Homan, Wan, be ing ex, smack-owner and 


, Norfolk, manufacturer 
, farmer 





— “fot ate of ibrar, wow of 
Wilson, Sidney 
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Jones, J Bla reel » Merchant 
ens » jun. Carlisle, 

Bristol, timber-merchant 
yao wt Leow’ Pe ce, London, watehniakér 
Lees, J. W 

Levin, W. Ls Je a, imber-nerchant 
| mage . Bales, farmer 
Lovegrove, Huddersfield, shop keeper t 
Lilley, Rds ard, Birmingham, gut-toy nak find 


Lawton, W. Wilmslow, Cheshire, shop-keeper 
- rr, ‘I, Ostend; merchant 
, W. Southwell, Soastonaien 


Manke,’J. 
Mande, W. & E- Otley, banker 
Mann, Ben ay ae 


j. } 
Mudford, ixo iwixon, Geeeeae a Strand, London, 
—— Joseph, t the younger, Temple Sowerby, tan- 
Matthewman, John, Queen Street, Cheapside, Lon- 
Neale, J. Wai anchor-smith "9 
Newbold, 1 Wapping, anchor tinplate-worker 
— hos. Allan, Newgate-street, London, 
oles. ae ance, brewer 
“4 . 
G. Great Yarmouth, baker 
~draper 


jealer 
Phi PS» J. Lpepaseaen Oieee Abel, timber mer- 
chan AUT 
Poety Ww. Hammersmith, h, barge-builder 


Pullan, llany’ Richard’ Leeds, Laede, matweheies 


Ratcliffe shop- keeper. BVA 
Reilly, J. Cohesion shop by i * 
ns yr ar woodmonger Ore. 
Rimmer, J. eorped, | a. gus) 
Roads, Wiliam, Oxo 

Rhodes, J John, tockport Chea Cheshire, cotton manu- 


adler, F. F. Wilestow. calico manufacturer 
Saunders, W. Manchester, mercer iT 
Shaw, J. Pendleton, cotton mere ‘ 
ig Toe ag re eermeny 
ttveramsit | 


»C Cross, 
po J. & G. Walsall, awl-blade makers. 
me iS Sheffield, Dentin: qroset 


Supe, J; B: Bridgewater in nm cigw: 


th, Tm 


—— Sonia omic lime burner 





Street, 2 
White, James, 
Young, W. Boston 














{ 
| 
| 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
30th April 1817, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Cowan, T. jun. Craigmill, Fifeshire, corn merchant 
Dousldeon, George, Edinburgh, linen aud woollen 


, William, Aberdeen, manufacturer ; 
" Thomas, » grocer, nursery 
an 


Halket, Samuel, Can ite, Edin! brewer 
Leggat, James, Edin Sah, Prmpes 
Laurie, Joseph & ee amin, Edinburgh, stocking 


Laird, James, & Co. Murthill, mill spinners 
—- Peter, Steilaig, Argyleshire, grazier and 


er 

Mackenzie, Alexander, Thomastown of Auchter- 
1 farmer and cattle-dealer 

M'Lelian, John & Andrew, Lochurnhead, Glenelg, 
wood merchants 

Moore, Alexander, Langholm, merchant and sta- 
tioner 

Morton, Moses, Arbroath, merchant 

Munn, Niel, Glasgow, vinter and horse-setter 

Mackenzie, George, of Leckmelm, parish of Loch- 
broom, R ire, fish-curer, merchant, and 


cattle-dealer 
Ross, Peter, Airdrie, vintner 


Ross, John, Balblair, Ross-shire, distiller 
Swanston, John & Co. Glasgow, merchants and 


‘acers 
stbart, Arthur, & Co. Leven Printfield and Glas- 
mt calico-printers and merchants 

right, Peter, G! w, manufacturer 
Wallace, Robert, K nock, leather-dealer and 
shoemaker. 
Wingate, John & Sons, Glasgow, merchants, 
DIVIDENDS. 


James Burman, Mill of Newtyle, payable by Wil- 
liam Bett, banker in Cupar-A: , 22d Ma 

Alex. Batley, Broomend, payable by William 2 
banker in Cupar-Angus, 17th May 

James Callum, Auchenblae, merchant, payable by 
the Trustee, 18th June. 

David Jobson, senior, Dundee, merchant, ble 
by William Bisset, merchant, Dundee, May. 

William Smith, West Pans, potter, ged by 
Robert Strachan, W. S. Edinburgh, 16th May, 

John Sibbald & Co. Leith, merchants, payable at 
the office of James Duncan, merchant, Leith, 
29th May. 








AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 





SINCE our last Report the weather has been remarkably favourable to field work of 
every kind ; and the seed was never put into the ground with a better prospect of an early 
and vi s vegetation. This, however, was much retarded by the want of rain: and 
until the 12th instant, when we had plentiful showers, such of the grain-plants as had ap- 
peared above ground showed symptoms of feebleness in many instances, and later sown 
fields in general were thinly and irregularly planted. It is well known, that, in this part 
of the island, wheat suffered more than any other kind of corn last year ; yet there is rea- 
son to fear that oats, even when not deficient in weight or in meal, have suffered in such 
a degree as to impair their vegetative powers. It is certain, at least, that where a com- 
parison has been made between the oats of 1815 and 1816, by sowing both on different 
portions of the same field, the plants from the seed of the former year are by far the most 
close and vigorous.—There has been a gradual fall in the or of ‘all sorts of grain for 
some weeks, particularly of inferior samples ; though in the London market, and through- 
out the whole of England, if we may judge from the weekly averages, they have not given 
way so much as in Scotland, into which very large importations have been made since the 
beginning of this month.—Cattle, in forward condition, find purchasers; and i 
lands have been let for the season at the rates of last year, or somewhat more..—Wool is 
expected to improve in value, the import of that article of late not having been so large 
as formerly.—The apprehensions which were once entertained of a great scarcity must 
now have subsided, for there is no doubt whatever of our having enough of corn to carry 
us forward to another harvest. Prices, indeed, cannot be low ;—but it deserves to be re- 
marked, that if Government had interfered, as on former occasions, by bounties and pro- 
hibitions, and thus sounded the alarm all over Europe, the price of wheat, in particular, 
would have been higher this year in Britain than it has ever been in the memory of man, 


EDINBURGH.—May 14 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......48s. Od. -}| Ist,......36s. Od. | Ist,...... 36s. Od. | Ist,...... 34s. Od. 
, 42s.0d. | 2d,...... 32s. Od. | 2d,...... 33s, Od. | 2d,...... 31s. Od. 
Diippesoes 30s. Od. | 3d,...... 27s. Od. | 3d,...... 28s. Od. | 3d,...... 27s. Od. 


Average of Wheat, £1 : 14: 7 8-12ths per boll. 
HADDINGTON.—May 9. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ast,......45s. Ist,......40s. Od. Rabeces 9. DORs 0d. Ist,...00.358. 0d. Ist, eeeree 35s. Od. 
2d, ......38s. Od. | 2d,......36s. Od. | 2d,......30s. Od. | 2d,......30s. Od. | 2d, ......30s. Od. 
3d, 200-0256. 6d. 3d, ...,..34s. Od. 3d, overs 268, Od. 3d, seecee 27s. Od. 3d, eweves 27s. Od. 


Average of Wheat, £1: 14: 10: 4-12ths. 


Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, and , is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter 


or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels. 
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London, Corn Exchange, May 12. 
Wheat, per qr. 8. s. |Beans, old Se Be 


Select samples 130 to 156 uarter . 60 to 
80 to 122 Fact } 





London Markets continued. 


New Rapeseed, per last, £44 to £48.—Linseed Oil 
Cake, at Ag £1 thousand.— 


mill, £16, 16s. per 
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48s. 7d.—Oats, 4 
—Beer or 
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5d.—Barl 


—White runs . oo ‘Rape-Cake, £9, to £10. 
Red ditto. . i. boiling ‘ ie mfoninne’ 
Bie} Bagi 52 to yn! Bt verpool, Bay 10. 
Malt...+4- sae Wheat, & &.d.|\Oatmeal, se * 
Oats,Feed(new) 17 to 37\Flour, per sack 1 0 ‘ a alse 
—Old .-...40to —Sosnea 85 to Bigish - $1618 oe BOR 
«Poland 18 to - » 80 to 90} Ir ¥ % 0 to 10 0/Beans, : 
=OH ... 5 anes Fae at = — oi eg Engi ie ert 
TO ee ote “Oliten s . . , isto 17] Amenean’. 4B G tot? or quit. pind 
—F ~-. 2@to _—_— Barley, per 60 libs. Botting e 94 
Beans, pigeon. 35 to 41' Quart. loaf, 15d. to 17% English - 56 to 8 O|Rice, p. c. (in b.)31 to 57 
SSeS a Pena 
Old, 0 to 13 r dnitn'9b 4s 100 
—New ditto . Oto 5 barrel. 60 to 
—Old Whi Sto 5 voer barrel 7 to’ 8 
—New ditto . 0 to 5 9}Bacon, per ewt. 
Tares . Oto 5 middles 56 to 60 
Turnip, Sto 5 ditto . 52t0 55 
roun Oto 5 utter, per cwt. 
—White. . . 20to 9to 5 Belfast - . 82 
—Red -.. 3to 46)—Colerain . 80 
Swedish white . - page Drogh -- 
Goneny, per r ib to Carraway(Eng.) 66 to Sour d wt 8 toe ree fe 
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By the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, and of Oatmeal per Boll of 140 lbs Avotrdupois, from 


Vou. I. 
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Wheat, 104s. 7a.—Rye, 63s, 1d-—Berley, 
Average Prices of Corn, per sate, 


%~ 
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Wheat, 102s, 5d.—Rye, 62s. 5d.—Barley, 52s, 1d, 
Average of Scotland for the Four 


Wheat, 77s. 6d.—-Rye, 5. 
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Register — Meteorological Report. CMay.« 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





Iw our Meteorological Report for the first three months of this year, we gave the results 
of our observations, without any comparison between the last and the present year. It 
may not however be uninteresting to our readers to state, that the mean temperature of the 
four months of this year that have just elapsed, considerably exceeds the mean temperature 
of the corresponding months of last year. The difference of the month of January, is 6°, 
February 6°, 3°, and April 4°... The effects of this difference are quite obvious in... 
the unusually forward state of ion in gardens and orchards, and would bave been 
equally conspicuous in the but. for the severe and long-continued drought, 
' MeregorotocicaL Taste, he ot ye 
Extracted from the' Register kept on the Banks of the Tay, four miles east from .. 
Pi Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 5A ke 


ae 


Apri 1817. Sng 
Means. Extremes. veal 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. - THERMOMETER. Degrees... 
Greatest Te ers ‘ 
Mean of greatest daily heat, oe re Bass ¢ baw ae Oe ees §2-008 





; ; 
Be FP rie ighest, 10 A. M- 
ener aarcond xp ee 8 phe 33 
45.525 perth M. 19th. . » 32.008 


ccsvnge 08 daily extremes, > ‘ 
sre SiO AMeand 10 P.M... 44633 9th, . . +» 30.50%" 





, el od 
ie BAROMETER. Inches. | irighest, 10 A. Sepsis .% ‘ or off 
Mean of 10 A.M. (temp. of mer. 54) . ~ 50.148) [ owest ditto, 3 29th, . 99.6302: 
eresossanpee 10 P.M. (temp, of mer.54),-- +, 50-156 | Highest, 10 P.M... 6th, A 30.570... 
evcorrsesere Doth, (temp. of mer. 54) toe 50.142 | Lowest ditto, 2 15th, 4 29.560" 
HYGROMETER (LESLIE’S.) , . Degrees. HYGROMETER. Degrees, 
Mean dryness, 10 A. M. ° +... 33.566 | Highest, 10A,M. 28th, . «... . 53.000 
: ein = aa, « ; 9.766 tto, 5 gE, Oe 
* . 6s + Of both, . ce!) 991.566 | Highest, 10 P.M. 19th, 2 2. 5.00001 
Rain, 0,596 in.—Evaporation, 3.127 in- Lowest ditto, oS er ae 0.000... 
24 days, 6. Wind west of meridian, inel North, 19; East of m jd 
Feir'Gays, ; rainy days, ad including ; meridiah, “+ 18 
- =e ’ a 
METEOROLOGICAL TasLe, ed 


Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Calton~hill. 
N.B.—-The Observations are made twice every day, at eight o’clock in the morning, and eight o’ 
be in the evening. : 


at 
























‘ ‘ Attach. 
| ane. | Barom | Ther. | wind: | Ther. |Barom. Ther. nase 
Z —_ ee eran; 
M, M.45 Fair, 40 . M.46 7 
Aprit 1{ 5 (29.650 . 44 Tad « 
‘of 1M.46- 130.167|M.41 mild 
42 -105\E- 43 ’ 
‘/M.41 -405)M.43 
4 -150/E. 49 
Fal ele oe 
o227\E, 54 ’ 
M.44 +262|M.54 
44 B53. 54 very ei 
M.40 (203|M.54 [Fair & mild.? 
E.38 | -1B0\E. 51 a 
Ss -160|M.48 , 
E. <167)/E- 52 isbA 
M.45 -108|M.52 Fn! tun 
E.41 *126/E. 50 teen 
M.34 -191|M.52 ‘frostin' 
E, 31 <166)E. 47 at 
aa eet tee 
M.33 898|M. - 
E. 4 -830/E. 49 atl 
M.46 +894|M.50 al 
E.47 -886/E, 49 ~y 
M.49 -848|M.47 raf 
E. 46 » Fal [E. 52 eff 
M.50 A16|M,50 : _ 
E. 49 -441/E. 47 |, & cold. 
M.45 -706|M.46 Rain atnight.!" 
E, 46 -B08\E. 45 : 




















Rain, 0.256 in. 
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Register—Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





BIRT HS. 

’ Marth 15. At Lisbon, at Bier 
jel A. Ross, a daughter.— + At R > 
Ht lady of Colonel t of Rossie, a 
ton, the lady of Sir James M‘Gregor, a son. 
—20. At Deal, the lady of Captain William 
M‘Cylloch, R. N. a os 1. At Mavis- 
pank-house, the lad: 

M‘Gregor, 70th ° 
92. At » Lady Hunter thie a a sb 
and heir.—23. At Elphinstone, Mrs 
Hom El - om Co ta m ba set 
. George er, 
Te. —2h ‘At’ Edinbu » the lady 
of ames Wsiletouen, SF =e 

eral for aah a son 


Ney rine on 


ake farher, Sir E. Harvey, 
ina of John Drummond, jun. esq, of 


‘Aprit 14. At the sig slag forse do Bishop of 
Norwich, the lady 3 

Bathurst, a daughter.—At Lisson anne 
North, the. Countess of Rothes, a daughter. 


—l7. At gy ore the of ya 


wind Castle, the lady of Rok of Robert ities f 


ae as of ter.—19. At ory AE coe 
y of William Hay, E 
melee, a daughter.—At PR or: Pade 


~~ At “At Clumber ber’ Park, the Duchess ‘of 
Newcastle, a son.— 26. At Houndwood- 
‘Coulson, RN. a 
Marchion- 


MARRIAGES. 

March 15, At G John Peddie, 
Esq. major of brigade to the forces of that 
island, to pay 0 Stain of the late Wil- 
liam Fates Pie, vege Perth, James 
Stewart Robertson, . Of Edradynate, to 
Daoliih youngest ter of the late 

Adam Stewart, Esq. of Cluny—At the 
Saye hotel, Paris, Thomas 


Lee gy ts at tidy af the ine Dai 


—19. At wid ar bain eS Bg. 

late of the’ j ‘of Jathaica, to Helén 
daughter of the late Patrick War. 

ner, of Ardéer.—-20, At St 

church, Hanover London, Major. 

General Sir Thomas Beckwith, to 


jan eldest daughter of f the late Sir Wil- 
liam Douglas, Bart. of Kelhead, Dei 


of Arbuthnot, a ‘daughter. 


24. > om » Fj Campbell, 
to Penuel J 
Bailie, Hew Hon. ra 


Sanied, to Louisa 





eration. 
March 15 At Lieut.-Col, 
J. Ainslie, of the Hon. East India Com: 


‘ 


————————— OOOO 




















"s service.——15. At Rudding Park, 
orkshire, the Right Hon. Kathrine, Dow- 
ager-Countess of aged 83.—18. 
At Wick, Mrs Ann Innes, relict of Captain 
John Sutherland of Wester.—22. At Col- 
eet. Devon, William Chisholm of 
Sertioat Sere, Cotige Paustng. ay of 
the Hon. East India Compan op ea aa 
At Woolwich, , 
[og attillery—24. In ‘lonbridge Place, 


Dunbar, E: i. late P 28. 
At Wilitam Wight . for- 
Garibesta Phe: London, the Right Hom 
Cum ondon, the t Hon. 
Lady Frances Douglas, wife of the Hon. 
John is, and y of the 
Gate Lome Reba hen LL.D. 
ee conte, ogan, , 
lan gxty chief justice and 
As a gentleman 
Ves whe a friend and a social 
companion, Di Hogan had not a super 
him solely by these qualities 


are, ‘ History of Herodotus, from the 
Greek, with Notes,” 4 vols 8yo; ‘ The 
Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius, translated,” 
3 vols 8vo; ‘* Aneedotes of Literature and 
Scarce books,” 6 vols Syo,—Lately, at 
Cambridge, the Rev. Robert Tyrwhitt, M.A. 
formerly fellow of Jesus College, aged 82. 
—Lately, at Bath, the Right Hon. Alex. 
Thomson, Lord Chief Baron of the Court 
of Exchequer, aged 72. 
April 2. At Cullen Wood, near Dublin, 
James Ross, Esq. of Pitcailnie—4. At 
Dunbar Lodge, Mrs Hay relict of the 
Hon. William Hay of Lawfield.—5. At 
Ewes Manse, the Rey. John Laurie, mini- 


|S Register: Deaths. 


ster of that Parish.—7. At his apartments, 
Macclesfield Street, Mr Tho H 
well known for his British antiquities, his 


drawings, and icularly his’ and 
sae inedons of Gothic architec. 
ture.—10. At Tiverton, Charles M 

Esq. late of Dalswinton, aged 82.—11. At 
Catcomb House, near Portsmouth, Lady 
Curtis, relict of Sir Roger Curtis, Bart— 
At Mauldslie Castle, the Right Honourable 
thé Earl of Hyndford. His private chs. 
racter was highly estimable. Few noblethén 
ave been so much beloved. The gteuter 
part of his tune was devoted to r 
pursuits at Westraw, and to the em i. 
ment of his princely seat at Manldsfie. a 
was oné of hae} skilful aes * a 
trict Seularty. distingratit tthe, 
cellence of its farming. Mauldslie, “i 


eee inheritance, is now , 
a the Hyndford oe eae to 
is. Lordship’s sister, Mrs t 
Sir John Anstruther, Bart. succeeds 
Se Metinle, "Simast Wheshiey, tak 3 
t a > A , 
who of thes advanced ge whe 
of Pepperland, of Wicklow, 4 
advanced age of 105 years. He ed 
lineal descend: nt Oe Sigiis, & le, 
whose resistante to Cromwell has been 
celebrated. A short time before his death, 
Comet Renae, Eaiibusgh. Mag In 
"s. Square, inburgh, M 
age Make tice 


John Erskine of Carnock, one of thé 
sters. of Edinburgh, and spouse of 
cae Me lene Moeeeh ak te 
oncrief, 
signet.—17. At Diiidee, Dr Thomas Con- 
siphle late maimister of the united pati 
Lif Bervie.—19. At A 













Place, Edinburgh, Miss Janie Ross, 

est sof the lafe Lort nkervillé.— 
20. At London, in. the 45th year of his ag 
Colonel. Mitchell of the 51st regiment, TI 


t officer served several mpaign in 

e Peninsula, under the Duke elling- 
ton, with credit and distinction ; and 
lastly, at the memorable battle of Waterloo, 
where he commanded a brigade of mae. 
» Esq. 


—23. At Jedburgh, Josep 
of Ferney-green, late consal-genieral at Ma- 
deira.— At Edinburgh, Magy, 
Rollo, widow of James, Lotd Rollo. 

On the Steyne, Brighton, Mrs Brisbane, 
relict of Admiral Brisbane.—Lately, the 
Hon. Thomas Clifford, youngest son of the 
late, and brother of the Br ww Lord 
Clifford.—Lately, at Dent, Yorkshire, Mrs 
King, at the age of 111 years.—On fhe 
14th tember last, at Meerat, re 4 
Major James Lumsdaine, in the Ho 
East India Company’s serviee, eldest som 
of the late William Lumsdaine, Esq. W.5- 
Edinburgh. 





Oliver & Boyd, Printers, Edinburgh. 
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